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PREFACE. 

\ This is net a fictHums story ^ as I hasten to confess by 

^ way of warning off a large class of young readers who 

\?\ are said to care for no reading hut bloodcurdling 
adventures J tales of their own life told in their own 
slangy accounts if football matches and such like. It 
seems a pity; but when such books as ^^ Don Quixote^^ 
and ^^Ivanhoe** stand neglected by the rising generation^ 
writers like me can hardly complain of being judged 
net ^*up to dateP I believe^ however^ that there are still 
left in Britain seven thousand youngsters ^ or so, with a 
more wholesome taste for literature, and that some of 
these, being at school themselves, might take an interest 
in knowing something of the lot of schoolboys in other 
countries. So, from various sources, chiefly autobio- 
graphies in deferent languages, I have made a collection 
of sketches illustrating the school-ltfe of Europe. Some 
parts of this book have alrectdy been printed in the 
Journal of Education and other periodicals not so 
hungry for *^ stories**; but all of it was written with 
a view to the general design. What I can say of it is, 
that most of the matter must bear the reproach of being 
matter-offact, that much of it ought to be amusing, and 
that some of it might prove instructive not only to school- 
boys, but even to such schoolmasters as are not above 
t < instruction or amusement. A. R. If. 
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THE SCHOOLBOY AT HOME. 



A PICTURE of the schoolboy at home may seem out 
of place in a book dealing with his fellow-sufferers 
abroad. Such a picture, indeed, faithfully done, 
might serve as a standard of comparison with the 
unfamiliar features of foreign school-life. But the 
picture in hand is one by a foreigner, who, beholding 
us with eyes of not unfriendly criticism, proves best 
able to betray the difference between his standpoint 
and ours, so then unconsciously supplies matter quite 
to the purpose. His work is a fancy piece, in which 
the artist presents himself more truly than his 
subject; and while it may help to amusement in 
letting us befogged islanders see ourselves as others 
see us, it usefully affords the present writer a warning 
to take his own sketches rather from real life. But 
when I once offered such a sketch to the editor of 
a paper consulting for the tastes of the rising 
generation, he asked me to "turn it into a story," 
else, he opined, his readers would not " stand it" For 
so impatient readers, I am now able, at least, to open 
the feast of reason with crustula^ and not at my 
own expense. 

^ A 
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In my design I seem to have been anticipated by 
a French writer, "Andr^ Laurie," who, concerned 
not so much with fact as with fiction, has published 
what appears a successful series of stories illustrating 
school-life in various parts of the world. Three or 
four books of the series deal with French schools, 
where the author will be well at home; then he 
has volumes of which the scene is England, Germany, 
Spain, Italy, Russia, Sweden, ancient Greece, and 
modem Japan. As to the fidelity of his pictures, I 
can judge only in one instance, unless to note that 
much the same dolls, differently dressed, serve as 
dramatis personce for all of them that have come to 
my hands. But as regards his English schoolboys, 
M. Laurie, who, in spite of a familiar pseudonym, 
shows himself very foreign on every page, would 
seem to be at the disadvantage of working from 
second-hand knowledge. It is possible that he may 
have had some slight experience in a small English 
school of exceptional character ; it is not impossible 
that someone with such experience has performed 
upon him an operation known on this side the 
Channel as tirer la jambe; but more probably the 
author has read some of our tales of school-life, 
then " combined his information," on the assumption 
that all British schools are shaped by the same 
uniformity of method and discipline as obtains in 
his own country. Let the reader judge for himself 
the truth of this excursion into our insular life. 

Laurent Grivaud, hero of the story,* is the twelve- 
year-old son of a French engineer, temporarily settled 

*LaVUcU ColUge en Anghterrt. Paris. 
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at Dover to superintend certain works of the proposed 
Channel Tunnel. The boy, clever and conceited, but 
full of admirable sentiments, had been a pupil at a 
Paris pension^ where his education has advanced to 
the point of smoking three cigarettes on the sly. 
Now it behoves him to be placed at Hobham College, 
a Kentish boarding-school, kept by M. Newton, D.D. 
The young Parisian, sadly dismayed at first by 
the prospect of going among barbarians, of whose 
language he does not know a word, is soon recon- 
ciled to his fate gn observing the astonishing d^ree 
of freedom and luxury which, according to our 
author, characterises an English pension. 

The College turns out to be a stately mansion, 
situated in a magnificent park, where, unconfined by 
the least wall, the boys are seen playing at cricket, or 
disporting themselves in a fleet of elegant skiffs upon 
the adjacent river. It appears all like a scene from 
some juvenile Arcadia d la Watteau; nothing but 
song and laughter to be heard among these gaily- 
flannelled youths, their faces shining with health and 
happiness, so unlike the weary, listless air of Laurent's 
Parisian school-fellows in their hours of cloistered 
recreation. They are well-bred as well as athletic, 
the English boys. His future school-fellows know 
that he is a Frenchman by seeing him and his father 
kiss on taking leave, but, with true British reserve, 
they take no notice of the new boy, because they 
have not yet made his acquaintance in form. 

He has already been received by Mrs Newton, 
who speaks French like a native, offers him cake, 
fruit, and wine, and makes him think how envious his 
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old chums will be when they hear that in England 
the part of pion^ or usher, is filled by " very agreeable 
young ladies in blue silk." Going from surprise to 
surprise, he finds that each boy has a well-furnished 
room to himself, communicating with a staircase by 
which he may go out whenever he pleases ; and that 
the hours for getting up and going to bed are left 
very much to his own discretion; while "it is rare 
that the candles are not all put out by ten o'clock/' 
By and by we learn how Laurent, being afraid of 
ghosts, takes the liberty of leaving his light burning 
when he goes to sleep, Mrs Newton having at the 
outset assured him that ** inviolability of the domicile " 
is a fundamental principle of English law for young 
as well as old. 

In this study, Laurent learns, he is to take his 
breakfast and tea, for which latter meal his new 
school-fellows perform a complete change of toilet, 
some of them even going the length of putting on 
white neckties. Dinner and supper are served in 
public, on a long table covered with spotless linen, 
and decorated with flowers and silver-plate, where 
the youthful guests converse with all the ease and 
refinement of good society. Laurent, placed beside 
Mrs Newton at the evening meal, has blushingly to 
confess that French schoolboys are not allowed to 
talk at table, which causes the good lady very 
naturally to wonder how they acquire their national 
repute for polite behaviour. He has no less than 
three helps of cold meat; and Mrs Newton is sorry 
to see that he eats somewhat gluttonously, like one 
accustomed to make the best of a meagre allowance; 
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but she says nothing about it, trusting that the good 
example of his new associates will cure this fault 
The day ends with a visit to the College reading- 
room, where, wonder of wonders, these boys are 
actually allowed to read newspapers, and to discuss 
politics, forbidden fruit to young lyciens. Our hero 
might well think that he has got into a pension de 
cocagne. Before going to bed, he writes thus to a 
chum at Paris: — 

" My Old Fellow, — I have just passed my first day 
in a shop which is most amazing. You will believe 
I am inventing, but you will be wrong. It is the 
truth I am going to tell you. ist I have a room 
all to myself, and I can go out when I like. 2nd. 
There are no pions nor porter. 3rd. The principal 
is an old chap who looks quite good-natured ; and it 
is his wife who carves for us at dinner. She gave me 
three helps of the joint, and slices as big as your 
cheeks, but too thin ; I don't khow how she manages 
to cut them. 4th. We are obliged to read news- 
papers every day, and novels as much as we like. 
5th. There are three half-holidays a week, and we 
go away from Saturday till Monday. It is in the 
country; you must take the train. I don't know yet 
where they smoke ; but I expect to treat myself to a 
cigarette in the park to-morrow. I will write you 
more another time; I am very tired to-night, because 
I have had a political discussion with a big fellow. 
I speak English very well already. He is called 
ArisUuMs. — ^Yours for life, 

Laurent Grivaud." 
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But there are thorns soon to be discovered among 
the scholastic clover into which Laurent chuckles to 
have got The doctor has formally introduced him 
to one of the older boys, " M. Harry Stubbs," who, 
having gained a French prize last year, is judged fit to 
take charge of the newcomer. This young gentleman 
evidently represents the author's notion of the typical 
John Bull — ^prejudiced, straightforward, good-natured, 
practical, stolid, brusque, athletic, self-confident, irre- 
proachable in morals as in attire, but slightly eccentric 
in manners, by the standard of Parisian opinion. He 
at once proceeds to business with the foreigner by 
walking him off to his study, and explaining that 
they are to give one another mutual lessons in their 
respective languages, at which rate, thinks Laurent, 
he runs some risk of forgetting his own French, 
without learning English. What with the Parisian 
schoolboy slang of the one, and the barbarous accent 
of the other, they do not get on very smoothly at 
first, but "Ar^teubbs" bravely persists in wrestling 
with the diflficulties of a foreign tongue. He makes 
Laurent read a passage aloud, and tries to imitate 
him, inviting correction of his own pronunciation, 
which is, of course, turned into fun after this manner: — 

^^Mong-sieur de Tiourin ntongti 6 chevU le sintidi 6 
dionh'Oours 4pr4 evoar mingi; 6, comnti il ai 6v6 hiin 
di gin 4v4que lioui^ ... V6 corrigez pas mod!^^ 
Harry exclaims; then the other soon enters into 
the satisfaction of correcting a senior. 

It is hardly fair of Laurent to laugh at such bad 
French, when of English, as yet, he himself knows 
not un traitre mot. But our author well understands 
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how the English are nothing if not fair. After 
half an hour of strenuous and grave attention, Harry 
suddenly bangs with his fist on the table, exclaiming, 
"Hurrah, old fellow!" and proceeds to execute a 
wild dance round the room. This done, he resumes 
his gravity, and conscientiously gives Laurent an 
English lesson of exactly the same length, neither a 
minute more nor less; then, at the end of the half 
hour, refreshes himself once more with an interlude 
of gamboling, which seemed to be performed upon 
hygienic principles. 

So far so good, but next morning Laurent is 
horrified to learn that Harry Stubbs stands to him 
in the relation of master as well as mentor. Fagging, 
it would appear, flourishes in full vigour at this private 
school of some seventy-five boarders. Their afternoon 
meal, indeed, is nicely served in each boy's study by 
a man-servant ; but, in the morning, the juniors have 
to make toast and tea, and bring up the breakfast of 
the big fellows. The little Frenchman indignantly 
refuses to demean himself by any such service, and 
chooses rather to forego his own breakfast Harry 
excuses him for once on the score of ignorance, but 
next morning, meeting him with the bread, butter, 
milk, and hot water which he has secured for himself, 
lays hands on them as a matter of course, and sends 
him off to make toast. Laurent does nothing of the 
kind, but, waiting till Harry has gone downstairs to 
see what he is about, slips into the latter's study, and 
hastily devours his breakfast, scalding tea and all. 
Harry is so much grieved on discovering this un- 
English trick, that, more in sorrow than in anger, he 
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pronounces Laurent to be "no gentleman!" After 
this he treats his fag with cold reprobation, yet, none 
the less, does not miss going through their language 
lessons. John Bull, even when offended, is strictly 
just, and will not allow personal considerations to 
stand in the way of business. 

Thanks to this conscientious instructor, and to his 
own quick wit, the French boy makes rapid progress 
in English. Then soon another ordeal presents itself. 
Mrs Newton had friendly forewarned this tyro of the 
first jour dejeux—2L half-holiday — and how his happi- 
ness at school would largely depend on his debUt in 
the playground. Laurent accordingly arrays himself 
in cricketing costume, a jersey, to wit, with flannel 
trousers and striped cap, and sallies forth into the 
park, where a horse-roller has been at work all 
morning, while the college gardener fulfilled his duty 
of planting wickets aux bons endroits. At first our 
hero kept prudently out of range of the cricket-ball, 
which he observed to be a " veritable bullet of box- 
wood," whereby one perceives the author to be 
confusing cricket with croquet Laurent's look of 
superiority towards a game he does not understand, 
is mistaken for assurance of his being a first-rate 
cricketer, so one of the players offers him his place, 
which he takes without anyone else noticing the 
substitution. He is sorely punished for the vanity 
that does not allow him to confess how he has never 
played at anything but marbles or prisoner's base. 
The heavy ball, as it lobs along, hits him on the 
foot ; then he howls and cries so pitifully that all the 
rest run up, believing him half-killed. When they 
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find how little is the matter, they turn away in scorn ; 
and even Mrs Newton, who offers to dress his 
supposed injury, has no pity for a boy making such a 
work about nothing. A child of seven, he is told, 
would have been ashamed to cry for a knock from a 
cricket-ball, even though made of boxwood. It is 
flattering to know ourselves held up on the Continent 
as models of Spartan fortitude. In the Italian 
story-book Testa^ **The English never cry!'* stands 
as chapter-heading for a moral story. So might 
it bel 

Laurent, still trying to carry off his softness by 
shamming hurt, climbs to his room and lies down. 
He is visited by Harry, who goes through their 
mutual instruction dutifully, but with cold contempt. 
Near the nettle of shame, however, grows a dock that 
is to refresh the young Frenchman's self-satisfaction. 
When, after supper, he comes among his deriding 
companions in the reading-toom, he is stung back 
into heroism by their upbraiding him as a sneaky 
which the author explains to mean literally reptile^ 
and evidently confuses with muff. So provoking is 
their mockery, that the new boy shows fight The 
challenge is accepted by the youngest of his perse- 
cutors—one Bob Drake — ^who, in a single rapid 
round, before Laurent can raise a hand to defend 
himself, has planted a hail of blows on his face, and 
laid him helpless on a sofa that happened to be 
handy, with both his eyes bunged up. Such is the 
prowess of the boxe anglaise^ as administered even by 
an eleven-year-old urchin. 
At once our hero becomes an object of general 
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interest and sympathy. He is tenderly undressed and 
put to bed by his comrades^ with cold compresses 
on his blackening eyes. His adversary comes, as a 
matter of course, to inquire for him, to feed him, and 
to swear eternal friendship. Henceforth Bob Drake is 
the Harry East or fidus Achates of this Hobham 
Collegiad. Laurent keeps his bed for two days. The 
doctor visits him, by no means to scold, but rather 
approving his exploit. Even English schoolmasters, 
we are told, applaud fisticuffs. The author applauds 
too, for his own part, making the reservation that no 
blows ought to be aimed at the face, a barbarity 
worthy only of German students and insular school- 
boys. 

Nothing is more remarkable in this book than 
the candour with which M. Laurie proclaims the 
inferiority of moral and physical education in his 
own country. Compared with English boys, he re- 
presents French ones as childish, spiritless, inactive, 
slovenly, dishonourable. Young John Bull never sat 
for such a flattering portrait, bating a few eccentricities 
and short-comings from the standard of Parisian 
sentiment What most excites our author's admira- 
tion, and, by and by, his hero's emulation, is the 
manly sports of English school-life, so different from 
the French playground, where Laurent's experience 
had left the body flabby and stunted as the spirit 
unexercised in fortitude. When one has got a black 
eye, the author reflects, one sees by the eye of the 
mind that "life being very often a combat, for 
individuals as well as nations, neither can prepare 
themselves for it with too much care and vigilance." 
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One feature of most English schools is conspicuous 
by its absence in this picture. There is not a word 
about religion, except the usual sneer at the dulness 
of John Bull's Sunday. The master of Hobham 
Collie, though a doctor of divinity, would appear 
to have adopted secular principles. Every Saturday, 
all the boys go home till Monday, and we have a 
scene, copied from Tom Browtis Schooldays^ of a 
servant at a wicket dealing out journey-money to 
these seventy-five boarders, most of whom live within 
a few miles. ; then the description of a riotous railway 
journey, enlivened by the production of well-worn 
traditionary song- books, also taken from Tom Brown; 
this weekly breaking-up attended by all the excite- 
ment of Christmas and summer holidays. 

Dover is only six miles off, and Laurent soon 
arrives at home with his two black eyes. When 
thus he met his mother's view, she exclaims in in- 
dignation against such fruits of the English system 
of education. M. Grivaud, however, takes a calmer 
view of the matter, being of that sensible order of 
Frenchmen who hold, Fas est et ab hoste doceru 
Walking upon the quay, he and his son behold 
with much admiration a combat of fists between a 
French sailor and an Englishman, when the former 
naturally gets the best of it by the unexpected 
manoeuvre of lowering his head with the rapidity 
of lightning, and running it full butt into the stomach 
of his adversary, after which coup de Montpemasse^ 
he stalks victoriously from out the stupefied crowd, 
to be followed and congratulated by the Grivauds, 
who, for a moment, had feared the spectators might 
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be disposed to find fault with his way of fighting, 
but are assured that the English have this good 
point — of never interfering so long as things are done 
cUms Us regies. The vanquished boxer, for his part, 
magnanimously presents his conqueror with a hand- 
some tip, the milliards paid to Germany in miniature. 

Later, that Parisian semi-professional is engaged 
as the boy's private tutor in the art of boxing, and 
undertakes in six Sunday lessons to teach him how 
to give the British "beer-bags" a dressing. This 
hardy pugilist will not allow the use of masks or 
gloves, nor even of a breast-plate. Laurent has to 
stand up to him, stripped to the waist, his bare breast 
soon black and blue, learning, by practice, to " parry 
with his left and to hit out with his right," while, 
at breathing times, his instructor expounds the theory 
of la boxe, and plagiarises from M. Jourdain's fencing- 
master in an explanation of its great secret as 
"giving and not receiving." 

But long before our hero is so toughly trained to 
take his own part, he has much to go through at 
school. At the end of three weeks, during which 
he has been getting on pretty well, and making great 
friends with Bob Drake, Harry Stubbs calls him 
into his study, and makes a long oration on the 
institution of fagging, to which the newcomer must 
positively bend himself, after his time of grace. 

" It is not for me to defend this custom — it exists," 
ends the practical but sententious sixth-former. "I 
have submitted to it in my time, and I have served 
my elders. Thou must yield in thy turn, and acquit 
thyself of thy functions with a good grace. Thou 
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art what we call a 'fag.' Thy service commences 
to-morrow. I have said!" 

To which Laurent, crossing his arms and looking 
Harry full in the face, replies firmly — " I have showed 
thee on my arrival, and I repeat, that I do not wish 
to submit to this custom; that I find it absurd; I 
find it iniquitous." 

Harry, kind as well as just, b^s Laurent to go 
through the form only of fagging for him, else he 
warns the new boy that anyone refusing the orders 
of his appointed master becomes the general fag 
of the whole school, and must not expect any 
mercy. Laurent still refuses, determined to hold 
out against public opinion to the bitter end. A 
less graceful and humane senior, named Bully, then 
comes forward as the vindicator of English customs. 
He orders Laurent to fag, and, on his contumacy, 
punishes him by rubbing his ears, which is this 
Bully's favourite way of bullying. The first time 
our hero gets off by howling so loud, that Bully 
runs away for fear the Doctor may arrive on the 
scene. Another time he repeats his molestations, 
while Laurent is peacefully teaching Bob Drake to 
play at marbles; but no sooner does Bully begin 
again to rub his victim's ears than there takes place 
a terrible outrage on the moralities of the British 
playground. Laurent coolly sticks a penknife into 
the sorely dismayed Bully's arm, with — "You will 
not die of it, but hold yourself notified that, the 
first time you advise yourself to touch me again, 
it will become more serious." 

Their scandalised school-fellows gather round to 
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discuss the matter, "hotly," says the author, but 
puts very little heat into their remarks. 

"That is not regular," said one. "It is not per- 
mitted to make use of a weapon among comrades." 

"But," pleaded Bob, "since he cannot make use 
of his fists!" 

"Let him learn. It is shameful to give a knife- 
blow because one rubs your ears. It is contrary to 
the traditions ! " 

After this exploit, we are not surprised to learn, it 
was " generally admitted " that Laurent had behaved 
badly. "A certain number of the rigid observers 
of national customs " affected to scorn and shun him. 
As to the foiled Bully, he would not speak to 
Laurent, even turned away his head on passing 
him — ^the best thing a bully could have done in 
the circumstances 1 Among the small boys, however, 
Laurent begins to enjoy a certain popularity, as the 
champion of their rights. Rumours arose of an in- 
surrection brewing among the fags. Harry Stubbs 
goes no farther than looking coldly on his former 
proUgi^ but some of the other big fellows see the 
necessity of doing something to uphold their 
authority. They publish a formal rhglenunty 
specifically defining the duties of the fags, in such 
a way that the contumacy of one must throw more 
work upon the others, and thus they hope to detach 
from Laurent the sympathy of his contemporaries. 

None the less, the French boy still sets them at 
defiance ; he half regrets having entered upon such 
an unequal struggle, but the point of honour forbids 
him to )rield. He is tossed in a blanket, without 
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shaking his constancy. His school-fellows, observing 
that he is afraid of being alone in the dark, get up 
a series of apparitions for his benefit, to make his 
hair stand on end under the cotton night-cap, with 
which, it seems, he was wont to array himself in 
bed! But the brave Parisian masters his terror, 
discovers the trick, and puts the ghosts to rout next 
time with a stick, which feat-of-arms procures him 
a respite of some days from his persecutors, who, 
contrary to their usual English brutality, never go 
so far as to lift a hand to him, so at least it would 
appear. 

In short, poor Laurent has a bad time of it. But 
he meets his troubles manfully, observing his defects 
and doing his best to improve himself. He grows 
accustomed to English pronunciation, and finds the 
lessons highly instructive, though disapproving the 
absence of physical science from the college curriculum. 
With the encouragement and tuition of Bob Drake, 
he gives himself up to physical exercises, and goes 
into training under an ancient mariner, who acts as 
swimming-master and yam-spinner to the establish- 
ment He learns the rules of cricket, and ^ had the 
courage to exercise himself with the youngest boys 
in throwing back the ball." He plays at hare-and- 
hounds; he and Bob propose to learn riding by 
giving two or three coppers to the ploughboys of 
the neighbouring farm for leave to mount their 
horses. Auspice Bob, also, he gets into a scrape, 
for which it behoves him to be birched French 
sentiment makes a terrible fuss over this idea, and 
a diplomatic correspondence on the subject passes 
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between M. Grivaud and the Doctor, but in the end 
Laurent magnanimously submits and takes his ten 
cuts like a man. 

This produces among his school-fellows a complete 
revulsion of feeling towards him. They look on him 
now as one of themselves, pardoning his strange 
doctrines on fagging ; and Harry Stubbs hastens to 
make him a formal apology for his late coldness. 
"I had believed you to be without spirit," says 
Harry; "and I have been agreeably surprised to 
learn how you voluntarily accepted and bore your 
punishment of this morning." He takes advantage 
of the occasion to argue anew the justice of 
''f^ggisme!* but on that point our hero is still firm, 
in spite of Harry's assurance that "it would be for 
me a veritable privation not to conform to the customs 
of the college to which I belong." 

Henceforward, Laurent goes on from strength to 
strength, encouraging himself in his acquisition of 
manly habits by the remembrance that it devolves on 
him to uphold the honour of France among these 
athletic islanders. Among; the exercises of Hobham 
College are dancing parties, with lady guests, so 
Laurent learns to dance, this easily, his countrymen 
having "a peculiar aptitude for dancing"; but we 
-oiay be astonished to find it laid down that English 
boys are much more easy and courteous in their 
Oianners than the "too little combed or too much 
ci^rled " youngsters of his native land. He also learns 
to speak the truth, a point in which our superiority is 
duly lauded. 

In three months he has become quite another boy, 
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as may be seen from the fact that, though only in the 
second form, he is found worthy to row for his school 
against a rival college — a contest conceived on the 
scale and model of the Oxford and Cambridge boat- 
race. When the great day arrives, the public appear 
in force, the ladies wearing the light and dark blue 
colours of their respective parties. The band of the 
Coldstream Guards is engaged for this occasion. 
The proceedings commence with a solemn game of 
cricket, lasting from one o'clock till four; then, after 
an interval for refreshments, the race comes off, to 
be duly reported at length in the Daily News^ and to 
form a subject of conversation all over the kingdom. 

One must pass rapidly over the various experiences 
through which our hero goes on steeling his natural 
virtues with John Bull sturdiness. In due time he is 
able to take part in a fox hunt, mounted upon a huge 
black dray horse, with much hair about its heels and 
straws in its mane, for which Bob advises him that it 
would be " more respectable " to hire a saddle. The 
pack is sixty couples strong, so short on their legs 
that their long ears hang down to the ground. The 
meet is on a common called "Stonehenge Yard," 
where the Doctor and his wife turn out in quite 
correct style. Laurent and Bob have joined the 
chase on the sly, as one might rather expect of a 
D.D. ; but their presence does not strike the school- 
master as any breach of discipline. Bob has a fall 
and breaks his arm ; then he bravely remounts, and 
rides on till, almost fainting, he submits to have the 
fracture set and bound up by the accomplished < 
Mrs Newton, while he protests that it is not wortlif" 

B 
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while making a fuss about such a trifle. Dr Newton, 
it appears, has all sympathy with honest sport ; but 
he flogs a boy who is caught setting bottom lines, 
and thereby making the "splendid catch" of two eels 
wrapped up in a handkerchief, for which '^ grave dUit 
depiche^^ the outraged proprietor requires an indemnity 
of eight shillings. 

In the summer holidays, this sporting divine does 
not neglect taking a band of his pupils to Scotland 
for la chasse aux grouses. Laurent joins the expedi- 
tion, duly arrayed in a suit of large checks, and armed 
by his fond father with a double-barrelled gun, the 
very sight of which sets his anxious mother kissing 
him as if for the last time. Not all the young 
sportsmen own guns ; but those who have lead the 
van of the perilous hunt, while the rest come behind 
as " simple spectators." The tourist-crowded heart of 
the Highlands is conceived by our author as a lawless 
desert Leaving the " civilised country " behind them 
at Renfrew, they stalk the moors right across from 
Loch Lomond to Loch Katrine, behind no less than 
six pointers of most remarkable sagacity, belonging 
to a " Glascow " hotel-keeper, who personally conducts 
the party, and gives two or three shillings to a bare- 
legged, petticoated shepherd to tell them where the 
game lies, without, it would appear, thinking necessary 
to consult the owners or tenants. The bag includes 
a wild bull, which Harry Stubbs brings down with a 
charge of shot at ten paces. They find quarters at 
the hut of an old fisherman, who, with true un- 
sophisticated virtue, steadily refuses any remuneration 
\ for his hospitality; then the party are sumptuously 
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entertained at the seat of a young Scottish noble- 
man, one of the Doctor's old pupils, who, having just 
attained his majority, is delighted to have some 
schoolboys to play with. The family name of this 
aristocrat is Orton, our author thus showing himself 
a student of English contemporary history ; but he 
is less happy in the title of Lord Camember. Another 
peer incidentally alluded to is Lord Stilton, a true 
milord, who, in the most lordly manner, had presented 
the Glasgow innkeeper with that matchless pack of 
pointers, to mark his lordship's satisfaction over a 
dish of trout which he had pleased to partake of at 
his hotel! But surely M. Laurie is ill-informed in 
making his hero dance a ** Scotch gigue!* 

All this part of the book, one observes, has been 
made sport of in a work called Bonnie Scotland^ 
whose begetter seems to be more at home on northern 
banks and braes than is a so remote oif-shoot of the 
Clan Laurie. Here, indeed, we have the French 
author's only excursion so far from his point cPappui, 
For the most part, he is prudent enough to keep near 
the Channel. The Christmas holidays Laurent spends 
with his friend Bob's family at Folkestone, and is 
edified to see how not only schoolboys, but shopmen, 
clerks, and artizans, as soon as they leave work, 
hasten at that festive season to improve their leisure 
hours in healthy sports, such as cricket, archery, 
rowing, and golf, though he does not fail to notice 
that football ^frequently replaces cricket in winter." 
At this point is inserted an appreciative enumera- 
tion and description of the chief English games, 
including one mysterious pastime ^^Patva fennis" 
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for which we must probably hold the printer re- 
sponsible. If Parisian printers and such like were 
only more in the habit of spending their winter 
and other evenings in playing cricket and shooting 
at a mark, how much better would be the chances 
of /a revanche! This is the moral suggested through- 
out the book, for it has a moral, while quite 
"naturalistic" enough in intention for the art of 
Zola or Flaubert, and based upon "documents" 
which seem hardly "human" ones. 

The Christmas dinner at Bob's home is also de- 
scribed in a way to make one's mouth water, appar- 
ently after hints from Dickens, though Sir Walter 
Scott is cited as authority for a truly pock-pudding 
banquet. " An enormous piece of roast-beef balanced 
a turkey which one might have taken for an ostrich ; 
a monumental pudding, preserved in brandy for ten 
days, raised its imposing architecture in the centre of 
the table ; and round these heavy masses were 
symmetrically ranged an army of smaller dishes. It 
was cozy in this warm and bright dining-room 
while the December blast whistled keenly without. 
One ate, one drank, one laughed, one sang. No 
Christmas dinner without songs ! Laurent had to do 
his part like the rest, and Mrs Drake declared, with 
tears in her eyes, that she had never heard a better 
rendering of ' Home, Sweet Home I * that melody so 
dear to all English hearts. . . . From end to end, 
merry England was at this hour but one vast banquet. 
To-morrow, every one would return to his labours, to 
his cares, to his troubles" — of Boxing-day, to wit — 
"but to-day Vive Christmas I ^^ 
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These home and holiday episodes, with some 
others less to the purpose, have rather overlaid the 
main thread of the story, which strings together the 
hero's rapid progress towards Tom Brownism, and his 
influence in leavening Hobham College with a whole- 
some spirit of disloyalty to the less admirable insti- 
tutions of English schools. We have seen how 
Laurent proudly rejected the yoke of fagging; and 
it has been no fault of his if the oppressed 
fags did not see their way to striking a blow for 
freedom. Some kind of rebellion or conspiracy is a 
favourite feature in French scenes of school-life ; so 
now we must look out for at least a grand reform 
as the catastrophe of the piece. It is curious to 
note how the French system of education, directed 
as it is to produce a uniform submission to authority, 
succeeds in so often fostering a pent-up spirit of 
revolution, whereas our public schools, aiming at a 
large measure of responsible freedom, turn out such a 
crop of juvenile Tories. Harry Stubbs is a Conserva- 
tive in politics, as he has explained to his young 
friend at the outset; and in school matters, too, a boy 
of his character could not be expected at first to give 
much countenance to the firebrand now agitating 
Hobham Collie. But Harry was fair as well as stead- 
fast, open to conviction and capable of being deeply 
impressed by the French boy's consistent conduct 
and logical ai^uments. So Harry had been silently 
converted to a Liberal view of the fagging question, 
and, before the year was out, played the part of 
Sir Robert Peel before his astonished school-fellows, 
by ratting from the cause of time-honoured customs. 
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The sdene is the Hobham College Debating Society, 
where, perhaps out of compliment to Laurent, French 
forms of public business are in use. The president 
calls to order with a bell, declares the sitting open and 
closed, "gives the word" to each speaker in turn. 
Robert Shanks has eloquently opened a discussion on 
the question whether the Crusades have had a favour- 
able or fatal influence on civilisation. Harry Stubbs 
is called on to reply. He begins by announcing that 
he neither can nor cares to answer the eloquent 
arguments of the opener : with permission of the 
audience, he will address them on a subject of more 
immediate interest. He then proceeds to deliver a 
profound and paternal oration upon fagging, confess- 
ing his conversion from belief in it, and exhaustively 
proving it to be a barbarous remnant of feudalism, 
unworthy of a civilised community. This profession 
of heresy naturally gives rise to a hot discussion ; and, 
in spite of Harry's popularity, the general opinion is 
against him, as expressed in Bully's vehement ex- 
clamation, *^A bos la Hformel Vivent Us cautunus 
de la vieille Angleterre I " 

The stance breaks up in some confusion, after a fine 
harangue in favour of fagging from another sixth-form 
boy. Parties are formed ; something like a civil war 
rages in the college; a secession of the plebs seems 
imminent. But the soundness of Laurent's principles, 
and the persevering zeal of their sixth-form mis- 
sionary, gradually bear down the power of prejudice. 
In three weeks or so, fagging is almost at an end. 
Internal dissensions are healed on the occasion of a 
grand snowball battle with the ''louts" of Hobham. 
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" Friends," cries Harry, at once Cicero and Caesar of 
the collie, "is it a time to consume ourselves in 
intestine strife when Catiline is at our gates ? " and 
all, recognising the justice of this appeal, unite to 
drive back the common enemy. 

The final blow to fagging is given in a terrible 
fight between Laurent and Bully, caught by our 
gallant hero in the act of ill-using Bob Drake. This 
time the combat takes place in all proper form, after 
the model of Tom Brown's with Slogger Williams, 
The disparity of the two champions is very marked. 
Bully heavy, tall, muscular, almost bestial, with his 
thick neck, powerful jaws, short nose, and low forehead, 
— ^Laurent slight and graceful, but active and spirited 
beyond his looks. At first Bully gets the best of 
it, but again and again Laurent comes bravely up to 
the scratch, and we know that of course, thanks to 
pluck and poetic justice, he must win in the end, as 
he does through that famous coup taught him by the 
sailor, butting his head into Bully's stomach and 
laying him helpless on the ground. Thus did this 
champion from over the Channel conquer the tyrant, 
and put down for ever the wicked custom. With 
astonished admiration his school-fellows beheld his 
prowess, and hailed the gallant foreigner as " cock " 
of the school, while still only in the third form. 

There remains for the birch to be abolished before 
our hero ends his beneficent career in the full odour 
of popularity and muscularity, and is translated to I 

that Lutetian island of the blest from which he made { 

his avatar on our foggy shores. Unlike his pupils, | 

the Doctor shows no sport at all as a defender of | 
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abuses. The mere association with a French boy 
has so enlightened this open-minded pedagogue, that, 
of his own motion, he commits to the flames his 
barbarous apparatus of torture, substituting, on the 
inspiration of M. Grivaud, evening classes in the 
physical and mathematical sciences. The young 
John Bulls are so far obedient to the spirit of the 
age that they submit uncomplainingly under extra 
lessons ; but the abolition of the sacred rod very 
nearly provokes them to revolt ; and, for many a day 
after fagging has been generally voted " bad taste," 
they look back with regret and pride upon the good 
old times when boys were flogged. 

Now, as may be supposed, we are at the end of the 
piece. Having spent a year at school in England to 
such good purpose, Laurent returns to Paris with his 
parents; and the curtain duly falls on a scene of 
mutual felicitation over reciprocal benefits, — the 
French boy has gained in streng^th, courage, learning 
manners, and accomplishments ; and in return he has 
endowed his English school with a legacy of the 
indefinable sweetness and light that are a peculiar 
property of la grande nation. That worthy engineer, 
M. Grivaud, pronounces the "Bless you, my children!" 
in an aspiration that the Channel tunnel may soon be 
finished, so as to secure the perpetuity of this com- 
merce of good qualities. 

After so much sincere flattery on his part, we can 
only thank our author for his friendly intentions, 
while we must be allowed our quiet chuckle over the 
way in which he has managed throughout to put the 
wrong accent on institutions studied by him with 
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such sympathetic interest. We may regret that his 
main authorities seem to be rather out of date, as well 
as out of the question : Tom Brown would find some 
changes at Rugby in the days when the Channel 
tunnel came to be talked of; and we fear there are 
few pensions in England where the boys ever had so 
good a time of it as was the way at Hobham Collie. 
There is, at least, no reason for us to feel very sore 
under M. Laurie's strictures. If fagging and flogging 
are the chief evils of English school-life, one of these 
tyrants, so far as most schools are concerned, has long 
been as dead as Giant Pagan in the Pilgrinis 
Progress^ while the other, grown " crazy and stiff in 
his joints " of late years, needs no champion from 
over the sea to humble him. Let us, then, take leave 
of this kindly critic with a hint that, if young Parisians 
have something to learn from us in athletics, and we 
from them in physical science lessons, both of us would 
do well to cultivate an open inquiring spirit, that will 
take a clearer look out into the world beyond our own 
borders, and prevent us from forming hasty notions 
of our neighbours, so easily misunderstood when seen 
from a foreign point of view. 

If it is always difHcult to see into another country's 
spirit, it must be a labour of Hercules for a stranger 
to seize the complexion of our insular life, that shows 
shot with so many shifting shades. Our irregular 
divisions, our interlacing classes, our interacting 
authorities, must all make a Chinese puzzle to 
peoples whose institutions may have been more 
artfully shaped, while ours grew up rather as fate 
and nature willed. Foreigners try in vain to rule 
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the map of England with hard and fast lines, taken 
from their pattern of civilisation. Brought up among 
neat metrical systems, carefully devised and revised 
laws, how can they understand a nation among whom 
a hogshead of wine is not the same measure as a 
hogshead of beer, and a pound of feathers is heavier 
than a pound of gold ; where a village may be a city, 
and a large town not even a borough ; where heredi- 
tary rank is envied, yet the meanest citizen may 
rise to take precedence of the proudest peers ; where 
a peer's son is a nobleman in society and a commoner 
before the law; where an earl's daughter is a lady, 
but her brother not a lord ; where a sheriff is quite 
a different official at either end of the kingdom ; 
where there are two or three kinds of magistrates 
dispensing justice from different founts; where the 
highest court of the kingdom has a complicated 
etiquette and procedure which its members take 
months or years to master; where not even the 
highest officials can always tell off-hand the function 
or force of any particular wheel in the state machinery, 
any more than the ordinary taxpayer may be able 
to say in what hundred, parish, presbytery, deanery, 
diocese, union, constituency, rape, riding, or what 
not, he happens to live, and still less to enumerate 
the two score or so of such overlapping divisions into 
which Britain has been measured off. This irregu- 
larity is reflected, even magnified, by our old schools, 
which hitherto, at least, have been hotbeds of Con- 
servatism for their own peculiar manners or customs, 
good or bad. 

Just as some foreign observers are beginning to 
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look on our freedom with admiration, we turn to 
them, not unwilling to copy their educational and 
other systems in correcting our want of system. But, 
as regards the upper class of schools, with which 
these pages have mainly to do, there is still one 
great difference between ours and those of the Con- 
tinent The schoolmaster abroad is a much greater, 
if not always a better paid personage, nothing less 
than a public functionary, whom the idlest pupil 
must look up to as agent of the power of society 
over him. 

After the choice of his parents, the British boy 
has to do with a school-keeper, whose ways and 
opinions and humours count for much, even when 
a time-honoured spirit of his school count for more; 
and, in his case, both school and teacher may easily 
be changed for another of quite different methods. 
The young foreigner usually finds himself the care 
of an imposing department of State, administering 
an organised plan of instruction. At an early age, 
the Government takes firm hold of him by the 
tentacles of school-life; and he finds himself as a 
boy fast bound in the meshes of a social order from 
which there can be no escape for him but by emi- 
gration. Thus he becomes strictly apprenticed to 
citizenship in years when our youngsters are merely 
the more or less profiting pupils of this or that 
school, whose formal lessons seem often of less 
importance than their effect on character by influ- 
ences that are not readily at command of any 
ministry of education. 

This is no place to discuss methods of education. 
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or to argue between the advantages of a general 
machinery of discipline, and of hand-made schoolings 
that give freer play to human nature. I am con- 
cerned only to point out a difference which may 
be expressed in another metaphor. The oak with 
its knots and its gnarled branches, growing ap- 
parently at will over hill and dale, makes not a 
bad emblem of our national character ; and a similar 
significance is carried out by the straight rows of 
poplars and trim forests of fir that strike the eye 
on the wide plains of Europe. One opinion of my 
own I may put forward; and, perhaps, when they 
have read the following sketches, some of my readers 
may agree with me. It is not a bad thing to be 
a boy anywhere, if boys only knew it; but there 
are some countries better to be a boy in than others ; 
and, on the whole, I would choose, for my part, a 
boyhood at home — at Hobham College rather than 
at Dotheboys Hall, bien entendu — and not abroad, 
unless perhaps in America, where restless youth 
seems as yet to have more room for throwing 
about its arms and legs without knocking against 
more sedate people. 



GERMAN SCHOOLBOYS. 



I. 

From an English boy who had been at school in 
Grermany, I once asked his opinion of his school- 
fellows there. "They behave much better than we 
do/' was the answer, in a slight tone of contempt ; 
then my young friend explained, "They are more 
afraid of the masters." A German schoolmaster of 
experience, both in his own country and in ours, 
told me much the same thing from his point of 
view: "Your hoys cannot readily adapt themselves 
to the discipline that ours have to bear from the 
first" Both of them meant to say that in Germany 
schooling is taken more seriously than with us. 

It seems quite ultroneous on Thackeray's part, 
when, with the keen suspicion of a fellow-sinner, 
he saw at Chur a "lazy, idle boy" reading a book 
in the open air, and at once accused him of Dumas 
or such like, whereas, in fact, the poor lad might 
have been preparing for an examination. Chur is 
not Germany, indeed, but not far from it; and the 
truth is that all over the Continent, in fine weather, 
goes on a good deal of al fresco preparation for 
school hours. In Germany, at all events, every able- 
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bodied youngster has to go to school, willy-nilly, or a 
paternal government would soon knock at his father's 
door. On any country road you may see the troops 
of flaxen-headed urchins trotting early along with 
their little knapsacks on their backs, their dusty way 
perhaps taking them under rows of tempting fruit- 
trees, which these well-trained children know better 
than to climb or shake; and now and then some 
long-legged youth comes striding towards the nearest 
town, with a last look over his Greek and Latin as 
he goes, like Thackeray's young friend, as may be. 
Trains, bicycles, and so forth make a difference to 
the present generation ; but an old friend of mine 
has told me how, half-a-century ago, he used to walk 
ten miles and back to school at Dantzic. These 
town schools will begin work as early as eight o'clock, 
where both pupils and parents are early risers. 

The value of home-life is well recognised in 
Germany, and boarding-schools are not common. 
In England, we have the fashion of g^eat schools 
receiving boys from all parts of the country, the 
masters of which make their incomes not so much 
by teaching as by feeding and lodging. The 
German plan is rather to have in every neighbour- 
hood a supply of good schools, at which a boy 
may at least be fitted for any further course of 
education. Pupils whose homes are not near enough 
to allow of them going backwards and forwards, 
are more in the way of living with a private family, 
licensed to keep boarders under certain rules of 
supervision by the school authorities, as in the case 
of ''out collie" undergraduates at an English 
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university. This is still usual at some Scottish 
schools, and was once common in England ; at Eton, 
for instance, where the ''Dame's houses" recall the 
old system. 

With us, again, school-keeping has been too often 
the last resource of those who can earn their living 
in no other way. It is not so in Germany, where 
the teachers are trained and examined, and looked 
after as closely as the taught Private schools find 
comparatively little favour, but such as do exist 
have to be so thoroughly inspected by Government 
officials, that Mr Squeers wouldn't have the least 
chance of flourishing in the Fatherland. The higher 
public institutions are of two kinds, Gymnasiums 
and Real Schools: the first prepare boys for the 
universities; in the second, attention is chiefly paid 
to practical science and modern languages; and 
there is also the middle course of the Real Gymna- 
sium, answering to the modern side of an English 
public school. These well-equipped gymnasiums 
have long absorbed monastic seminaries, like that 
in which Luther earned his education by singing 
as a chorister, though indeed such Kurrendeknaben 
are still attached to elementary schools in some parts 
of the empire. 

The method of teaching is much the same all over 
the country, and the pupils are divided into six or 
nine classes on a general fixed plan, like the 
"standards" of our national schools, often to be 
distinguished in the street by the colour of their 
caps, which make a rudiment of uniform, and a point 
of pride, as showing to what class a boy has risen. 
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He talks of himself as a ^^ Primanery* "Secundaner" 
or ^^Tertianer" as if it were a definite rank; and 
promotion from one to another may well be an 
object of earnest ambition with him, for these removes 
are well-marked steps of his career in life. He knows 
how his future will depend on his progress at school, 
and the diploma which he gets by examination on 
leaving it is as important a matter as the degree of a 
university. If he himself were inclined to be idle, his 
parents would jog him on, German parents being apt 
to take a keen interest in their sons' progress, not, as 
is so often the case in England, leaving boy and 
master to fight it out between them, and rather 
chuckling over the foolish tricks by which the 
youngster may sometimes get the best of such a 
contest. But the report a German schoolboy brings 
home with him at regular intervals seldom fails to be 
a matter of serious consideration in the family circle. 
Then, Germany has another sharp goad to juvenile 
industry which we want Every able-bodied young 
man there is obliged to enter the army. The 
majority have to serve for three years before passing 
into the reserve ; but there is a favoured class, called 
rather inappropriately "volunteers," who are let off 
with one year's service in consideration of superior 
education, and during that time will be excused from 
menial duties, may live out of barracks, and enjoy 
other privileges removing them from the position of 
common soldiers. Now, to enter as a volunteer, a 
lad must get at least into the Secunda^ and must 
then pass an examination for the certificate entitling 
him to this privilege. If English boys of the better 
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class will reflect how they would like three years of , 

barrack life, they will see that German boys have 
good reason to mind their lessons. 

These youngsters, in fact, work very much harder 
than ours do, and no country has so many students 
and scholars as Germany. It is not only one or two 
time-honoured studies that are attended to; every- 
thing thought worth teaching is taught well. With 
us the teaching of foreign languages seems more 
often than not a farce, and the French teacher has 
been apt to be held in derision by careless pupils, 
who trembled at the least word of the learned Doctor 
when Greek was on the U^. In Germany, French 
and English, and German too, are taught by the 
same masters, with the same thoroughness as classics 
and mathematics. 

Both in and out of school, indeed, Germans take a 
very different attitude towards foreign languages from 
our insular contempt for everything which is not 
English. We should feel flattered by the ambition 
of German youths to learn English, at least if only 
as a means to helping them to some of our wealth. 
Arrived once at a small out-of-the-way station in the 
Black Forest, before I had gone fifty yards I found 
myself caught up by a lad breathlessly accosting me : 
''You make a valk?" This self-invited companion 
was the booking-clerk, who went on painfully to 
explain that he had learned English at schod, but 
had never had a chance of trying to speak it ; so^ on 
detecting me by my accent, he had made haste to 
lode up his office, and was come to take a Stunde in 
my company. It did not seem to occur to him that 

C 
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the stranger might not be so willing to teach as he to 
learn; but there was something very taking in his 
trustful civility ; and I could not help asking myself 
how many English lads of his class would have been 
so little sheepish and so ready to jump at the first 
opportunity of self-improvement. 

Of German schools I must confess to knowing 
nothing at first hand ; but the impression one gets 
from books is that, whether by reason of nature or of 
methods, the Hebe Jugend of the Fatherland takes 
more kindly to learning than do their unlicked cousins 
on our side of the Teutonic family. There is no 
want of documents to draw on for justifying this 
impression. German writers are much given to auto- 
biography ; and their reminiscences frequently dwell 
at length on school days. But after going through 
many works of the kind, one finds oneself at some 
loss in choosing a representative account of school- 
life. The worthy chroniclers of small beer, that has 
its savour for their own memories, are apt to be 
somewhat dull, as they can hardly help being when 
they dwell on details of a system that delights in 
uniformity and order all over the Fatherland, whose 
wild forests are trimmed and tamed by Government 
officials. We must not look to find so picturesque 
irregularities and accidents of custom as lend them- 
selves to the lively effect of youthful reminiscences 
like Charles Lamb's or "Tom Brown's." And the 
liveliness of these books has relation less to school 
hours than to experiences of a kind that do not so 
often fall to the lot of German schoolboys, for whom 
school is a place of work. Now, most school work 
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is dull, even if faintly spangled with little interludes 
of childish amusement which are apt to have gone 
grey in a grown man's memory. 

On the other hand, fictitious stories of school-life 
in Germany seem apt to err in dwelling too much 
upon naughtiness. It is perhaps just because these 
bo3rs are kept so tight to their books, that their 
ims^nations turn towards unedifying pranks of the 
kind familiar to Captain Marryatt's midshipmen. A 
master of that school of fiction was the late Ernst 
Eckstein, whose Besuch im Career has sold by scores 
of editions. This is a farcical booklet, in which a 
young scamp named Rumpf shows his talent for 
mimicking the provincial accent of Dr Samuel Hein- 
zerling, the director of a Gymnasium, who plays 
pantaloon in other tales of the same author. Rumpf 
is sentenced to imprisonment in the Career^ a cell 
in the roof of the building, so many hours in which 
makes the severe punishment of the upper classes. 
This impudent boy manages to turn the tables by 
shutting the Director into the cell, where his cries 
and threats are taken for Rumpfs own mimicry; 
and Dr Samuel, unable to persuade the beadle of 
his identity, remains a prisoner till he brings him- 
self to come to terms with that sly culprit through 
the keyhole. The success secured by such a not 
very subtle piece of humour, called forth a whole 
breed of similar tales, in which lads play unworthy 
tricks on inconceivably simple and helpless teachers; 
but in this poor province German literature still 
seems below the mark; and I have hardly come 
across any tale of German school-life so marked by 
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humour, truth, and feeh'ng as to be worth trans- 
lating. 

A higher tone, indeed, appears in some stories, 
such as the short ones of Ernst v. Wildenbruch; but 
these are written with an eye rather to older readers, 
and their sentiment would not commend itself to our 
youth. In one of the best of them. Das edle Blut, the 
prolc^e opens with a fight between two youngsters, 
one of whom is getting the worst of it, till, to the 
horror of the juvenile British moralist, a third party 
intervenes by unsheathing his school pen, and 
treacherously assailing the victor from behind to 
the rescue of his friend's black eyes. This touching 
scene recalls to an old colonel an episode of his own 
cadet days, in which two brothers, hero and villain, 
draw tears for sin, suffering, shame, and death, 
through a scrape in which young John Bull would 
have thought best to bite his lips, and take his 
licking, and say no more about a bad business ; and 
one doubts if boys anywhere are so highly strung 
as these tragedy-characters. 

But, in truth, German nature must have some 
more sensitive fibres than ours, as shown not only 
in song and story, but from painful facts of youthful 
suicide, under stress of school work or military ser- 
vices. In a recent collection of rather gloomy stories, 
Carl Busse's SckiUer von Polajewo, two out of half- 
a-dozen heroes escape their youthful troubles by 
what seems self-sought death ; and in another book 
of the day, SpartamfjiLnglingt — ^whose author^s name, 
Szczepinski, also suggests Polish rather than true 
German origin — a nice boy is quite needlessly done 
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to death by school-fellow brutality. Then one re- 
members a most woeful tale called Das Verlobniss^ 
in which a melancholy little Jew, who has been 
formally betrothed in childhood, is so teased on the 
discovery of this secret by his school-fellows, and so 
harassed by nothing but troubles on every page, 
that the reader feels it quite a relief when he dies 
abruptly in the last line. These instances suggest 
that the more considerate writers of this fiction 
are on the plane rather of " Eric " than of " Tom 
Browa" 

As for inconsiderate ones, though published in a 
pretentious form, and at what seems to us a high 
price, it would not be difficult to cite specimens 
showing how often their books rank with our '^ Jack 
Harkaway " class of cheap periodicals ; and one can 
easily guess that their coarse caricaturing gives no 
fair picture of German schools; then one is not 
surprised to find that such stories are held in low 
esteem by German schoolmasters. 

There have lately been published in Germany 
several small collections of anecdotes of petty 
scholastic humours, and the comic sayings or answers 
of children. Humour is understood to be no very 
strong point of our Teutonic kinsmen ; but these 
Iq^ends go to show that if German young folk 
were not much like our own, so at least are the 
people who write books about them both. The 
Folk-lore Society instructs us how our favourite 
nursery tales are found in varying forms all over 
the world, human imagination being everywhere 
much the same; and boys who have got into the 
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Greek Delectus will remember the time-honoured 
jokes fathered by " Scholasticos," which have so 
often done duty under other names. Flippant philo- 
sophers go the length of saying that there are only 
some three dozen original stories, which have been 
told over and over again in one shape or other, the 
wit of our generation merely ringing changes on 
that of the past. 

This view is certainly borne out by a little research 
in what may be translated German ''Joe MuUer- 
kinismusr One finds here, for instance, such good 
old friends as the pupil who explained an txverage 
as ** something hens lay upon " ; the child who asked 
in a churchyard "where all the bad people were 
buried"; and the story of the Catechism that came 
to a stick, because ''the boy that believes in the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church has got the measles." 
We have surely heard also of the thoughtful scholar, 
who opined that summer days were longer because 
people had more work to do then, and that other 
who found it natural the sun should rise late in 
the winter, "waiting till the days grew a little 
warmer." Nor are we ignorant of the dominie 
who, putting with unnecessary sternness some such 
guery as "Who discovered America?" sees a tremb- 
ling pupil melt into tears with " I'll never do it again, 
sir." Here is an example of coincidence at all events. 
A certain naughty boy, we are told as a fact, wrote 
on the blackboard, "Our master is a donkey," to 
which the Herr Professor, instead of fuming over 
it, added one word — driver. Now the relater of this 
perhaps never heard of Professor Blackie announcing 
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that he could not "meet his classes*^ whereupon a 
waggish student altered the last word to lasses^ but 
the professor in the end got the best of the joke 
by rubbing out yet another letter. 

The young Meiers and Mtillers, who are the Smiths 
and Browns of German school-life, have, it appears, 
their own traditional stock of ludicrous mistransla- 
tions. Our threadbare scholastic joke about Caesar 
travelling summa diligentia^ '* on the top of the dilig- 
ence/' is here paralleled by the translation of Casar 
erat in consilio inamstans, ''Cssar was at the Council 
of Constance/' which would not so readily have 
occurred to an English Latiner. There is a more 
cosmopolitan sound in the answer of a schoolboy, 
asked what he knew of Cxsar, ''He wrote books 
for the junior classes"; and the boy who guessed 
Rome was built in a night because it was not 
built in a day, may have hailed from either side 
of the Channel But it was clearly a German pupil 
who complained of Latin as more hard to pronounce 
even than English, and quoted as an example the 
date on a building — " How can one get one's tongue 
round such a word as MDCCCLXxrv ? " 

Many of these stories have indeed a distinctly 
German flavour, especially the frequent ones turning 
on the part storks are held in nursery superstition 
to play as bringers of little babies, an allusion that 
here would be comprehensible only to deep students 
of Hans Christian Andersen. Another class of 
national anecdotes gets its fun out of the deference 
with which the young princelings who abound in 
Germany are supposed to be treated by their 
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preceptors. Thus a prince is introduced as pointing 
to France, on the map, in mistake for Spain, to be 
gently corrected : " Yes, your Highness, but inhabited 
only by Frenchmen; the Spaniards themselves live 
farther south." Another scion of royalty translates 
ater as "white," on which the courtly tutor remarks, 
"Just so, your Highness — white^ that is to say, 
not so completely white, but rather a little vei^ng 
on grey or dark grey, I might almost say black, if 
his Highness would graciously allow : " this, indeed, 
is an old scholastic joke A few years ago a 
German comic paper had the scene of a Serene 
Highness giving a date very far from the mark, 
and the teacher setting him right with " The figure, 
Your Transparency, is excellent in itself, but not 
suitable to the present occasion." 

Some German schoolboy answers seem rather 
smart, e^.y that which defines a straight line as the 
way from school to the playground, and a crooked 
line as the way from the playground to the school 
A clever youth gives us the best way of keeping 
mutton fresh, "not killing the sheep." No doubt 
it was a juvenile satirist who, rebuked for idleness, 
expressed an intention of becoming a schoolmaster, 
"because then the boys would learn everything for 
him"; but a simpler intellect it may have been that 
described the teacher with surprise as "knowing 
nothing himself, and having to ask us to tell him 
everything I " 

Girls are also credited with some good sayings. 
It was a girl, of course, who gave as the future tense 
of to lave — "Marry." "What do you conclude 
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Frikilein» from the brain of men being larger than 
that of women?" '^That brains are to be judged 
not so much by quantity as by quality/' retorted the 
young lady, with what a toss of her head we may 
fancy. There was the making of a practical 
Hausfrau in the girl who, when asked '^ What birds 
are most useful to men?" replied quite seriously, 
''Roasted one&" A considerate little damsel, on 
being desired to pray that her aunt might reach 
a good age, proposed to pray the good lady young 
a^ain, as ''she was old enough already." But it 
was a lazy boy who consoled his little sister for 
having a tooth out, by reminding her how she would 
have one less to clean. 

The mention of girls reminds one that several 
stories of German school-life stray over into a 
sentiment that is rather the province of novels. 
The Primaner and even the Seamdaner appear to 
be much given, in any idle moments they may have, 
to fallii^ in love, und Bwar with a strict professor's 
daughter. The best such story of this class, so far 
as I know, is Gaudy's SckHMUbe, which, however, 
soon changes its scene to the fields of Mars, where 
Venus drives her too early devotee from the cloisters 
of Minerva. 

II. 

So much for fiction and fable ; but we are concerned 
rather with fact A favourite theme in which the 
German muse shows to advantage, is the recollection 
of "golden yonag days" spent in happy homes. 
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Countless authors dwell lovingly on domestic scenes 
of childhood, beheld through their spectacles in a 
haze of gemuthlich enchantment ; and thus we get 
many accounts of mingled home and school experi- 
ences of day-scholars, the education that here 
seems most natural even for boys destined to the 
highest studies. Among such pleasant pictures is 
that to be picked out of separate writings of the 
late Emil Frommel, well known to the last generation 
as a preacher and writer. 

This boy was born at Carlsruhe, the capital of 
Baden, where his father, a well-known engraver and 
artist, came to be director of the Grand-duke's 
gallery. Grand-dukes still bulked as great men in 
their own world, each of them proud of his stately 
Versailles-like residence, adorned with treasures of 
art inherited from days when, as Heine says, ''Princes 
were no such troubled persons as now, and their 
crowns grew tight on to their heads; and at night 
they drew nightcaps over them, and slept peacefully; 
and peacefully at their feet slept their peoples." 
Carlsruhe is an artificial modern city, its more 
homely features quite overshadowed by the parks 
and palaces of the prince who was then an in- 
dependent ruler. 

The Frommel youngsters, half a dozen lively boys 
and girls, had the art galleries for play-place, as well 
as their own house and garden, and the father's art- 
pupils as playfellows, with the grand-duke himself for 
visitor sometimes, who would take the children in his 
arms and let them admire the star on his breast They 
had the best of parents, as lucky children have, the 
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father all kindness and patience, the mother more of 
a disciplinarian, as ready with cuiTs and whippings as 
with kisses, and inexoraUe on such trials of the flesh 
as morning cold baths and evening hair-curling. She 
had all the vivacity of a Frenchwoman, as she half 
was by birth — ^her family settled at Strasboui^, just 
over the frontier of that day ; and the children must 
speak French at meal-times, with a fine of half a 
kreutzer for every lapse into the father-tongue ; then 
for years they had a French maid, on whom the wild 
boys played unkind tricks without chilling her aifec- 
tion for these nurselings. Other advantages of 
culture fell to their lot — ^the daily hearing of good 
music, familiarity with works of art, visits from 
celebrated men, and peeps into Court life. But they 
were brought up in right German frugality, obliged to 
eat what was on hand without picking and choosing, 
and the younger brothers to wear the made-down 
clothes of their elders. Emil bears a special grudge 
against one cloak that, with a series of new plush 
collars, went through the family; and he declares that 
their feet grew all misshaped by the work of a clumsy 
bootmaker, whom the kind-hearted mother would not 
give up, because he, too, had a swarm of children. 

At the age of six or thereabouts the boy b^an 
going to school, which his parents represented to him 
under the pleasing light of a rise in life; but he was 
not so sure about its charms, when his experienced 
elder brother tried to scare him by accounts of smacks 
on the fingers with a square ruler, and worse whacks 
with a cane, such as the school-porter was understood 
to keep in stock of varying thickness proportionate 
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to all sorts of juvenile delinquencies. His mother 
escorted him to the school, carrying his baptismal 
certificate, on which should be based this first initiation 
into the duties of German citizenship, also some brand 
new kreutzers the master was to dole out to him, one 
by one, as a daily reward for sticking to his lessons. 
After all, there was nothing to be afraid of, only a 
kind old gentleman and a number of other little boys 
armed with slates and A.B.C. books. Duly entered 
in the twelfth or lowest class of the preparatory 
division of the Gymnasium, he has little to say about 
the next few years of bouts with the three R's, 
spangled with spells of hearty play. His liveliest 
impression seems to be of the prize days, when the 
littie preparatory " frogs " looked up to the big fellows 
of the highest forms, who actually could make speeches 
out of their own heads; and on the white-covered 
table glittered a row of silver medals, increasing in 
size, none of which ever fell to our Emil's lot, for 
he confesses himself to have been but a middling 
scholar. 

With the eighth class began real school-life, when 
the boy passed out of the preparatory Vorschule into 
the Gymnasium proper, equipped for the first time 
with a Schematismus — some sort of pen and pencil 
case, one takes it; but the word seems unknown to 
German schoolmen of to-day — ^with an exercise book 
no longer ruled in double lines, and with a pile of 
imposing manuals in which one could take pride, 
unless one had to put up with an elder brother's 
dog's-eared ones. Every schoolboy remembers his 
joy In new books, cherished for a week and hated 
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for a year, whose virgin first page he can blot like 
Emil with some such verse 



*'Die8 Biichlein ist mir Iieb, 
Wer mil's stiehlt, der ist ein Dieb.** 

Our young scholar soon got over the satisfaction 
of having new books and the interest of learning that 
mensa meant " table " and amo " I love." " Table " is 
a dearer word to a German boy than to us ; and this 
boy loved better a table spread with plates, knives, 
and spoons than with pens, ink, and paper. Of the 
eighth class he remembers little except having a 
whole holiday for the death of the director, and not 
being quite sure whether to mourn or to rejoice on 
such an occasion. The small boys knew little of this 
distant headmaster, unless that his Olympian utter- 
ances were mysterious mumblings for want of teeth. 
The new director, Karcher by name, was distinguished 
by the fact of his always wearing gloves, no less than 
by the fame of his being a great scholar and having 
even written a book on Latin roots. By a coincidence, 
the head of the Girls' High School at Carlsruhe had 
the same name, to raise unending controversies 
between brothers and sisters as to which of their 
Karchers were the deepest mine of learning. Such 
are the small points that stick fast in memory, while 
it is being unconsciously loaded with Latin roots, 
declensions, and such like. It was a school of note, 
this Carlsruhe seminary, which, not long before Emil's 
day, had as headmaster J. P. Hebel, author of the 
Rhineland House-friend^ as well known in Germany 
as our Evenings at Home. Lyceum was its official 
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title ; but Gymnasium is the more familiar name of 
German grammar schools. 

Of the seventh class our biographer has clearer 
recollections. Its master was an elegant gentleman, 
Professor Emil Zandt, who used to call little Emil his 
'' name-brother/' but did not spare severities on that 
account He was renowned for an art of giving 
smart boxes on the ear, as still made part of German 
school discipline ; and his pupils found that learning 
from such professors was stiffer work than under the 
care of a fatherly old man in the preparatory classes. 
Other punishments were "arrest," keeping in, and 
confinement in the " Career." Great offences might 
bring forth such an execution as Emil witnessed in 
this class, when one day the master's brow wore a 
portentous frown, the air was heavy with silent dread, 
and, to the thrilling excitement of all who could feel 
sure of innocence, grammar was laid aside for a 
judicial investigation so important that its fearful joy 
gave hopes of extending into the arithmetic hour. 

"One of you has stolen 1" thus burst the storm. 
" That is a shame for the whole seventh ! Whoever 
it is, let him speak out" 

No one moved, unless to glance at the face of his 
neighbour. Twice the summons was repeated in 
vain. The third time, the master called a name: 
"Come here I" 

The accused came forward, trying to look bold. 
His pockets were turned out: nothing found there. 
" Take off your boots ! " And sure enough the stolen 
coins fell clanking out of this receptacle. 

The master retired, presently returning accompanied 
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by the school-porter, a brawny ex-dragoon, for the 
nonce armed with a "Spanish cane/' brought from 
far tropic lands to drive home lessons of Christian 
morality. Seized by this executioner, the sinner was 
flung across a form, to suffer the " five-and-twenty " 
of German justice, every stroke bringing forth a howl 
and an invocation of the parents who had taught him 
no better. It appears that if a German professor 
has sometimes to play detective, prosecutor, and 
police-magistrate in one, like his British colleague, 
he is not condemned to carry out the execution with 
his own hands. His part was to point the moral 
with a solemn lecture on the wickedness of theft ; 
but the shrieks of the punished thief, dying down into 
sobs, were the most impressive lesson for his school- 
fellows that honesty is the best policy. 

Emil himself, in this class, had a sore lesson against 
lying, which a German proverb recognises as nigh 
akin to theft, though it may pass for a lighter sin in 
schoolboy morality. He had joined three-fourths 
of the class to deceive their master about a certain 
exercise by way of stealing a bit of holiday; but 
the conspirators were betrayed by a conscientious 
minority sticking to the truth. The ringleaders 
were thrashed, and the rest of the culprits kept in for 
two hours over dinner time. This called for explana- 
tion at home ; and when Emil told his story, so far 
from getting sympathy, as he expected, his mother 
gave him a good whipping as the belated dinner due 
to a liar. Nor was this all; he must go to the master, 
confess his sin, and ask foi^veness. " Rather beat 
me again I " he cried, " only not that ! " 
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But the Spartan mother was inexorable. Through 
the winter twilight she led him to the master^s 
house in an upper story of the Gymnasium, at this 
hour dark and silent It seemed to him the most 
terrible experience of his life. Trembling he stood 
before the door, feebly hoping that this moral 
dentist might be out. But the Herr Professor was 
found at home, smoking a long pipe, in his dressing- 
gown. "And what do you want, name-brother, so 
late ? " ^ My mother's compliments," sobbed out the 
shamefaced urchin, "and I must tell you that I have 
lied and vexed you, and that I am very sorry." The 
master laid an absolving hand upon his head, with, 
"My dear boy, that is right of you to come, and I am 
glad of it Take back my compliments to your 
mother, and tell her that it is all made up, and that 
you are forgiven." 

As if a mill-stone had fallen off his neck, Emil ran 
lightly down the stairs, happy to have got over his 
offence by confession, penance, and absolution. And 
it was not only peace that came out of pain, for by 
way of wiping the slate quite clean, his mother wound 
up that moving day by taking him to the comic 
opera of "Oberon," a scene of fairy-like delight, 
which fifty years afterwards he could not see named 
on a play-bill without a thrill of the joy and sorrow 
woven into his memory by such mingled strands of 
emotion. 

But in these reminiscences we hear less of 
school hours than of home, of brothers and cousins, 
of the " characters " of the town, and of playfellows 
taken indifferently among all classes, from tiie lame 
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son of a Jew slop-seller to young slips of aris- 
tocracy, for whom the mother, reared in French 
republicanism, had no true German respect Among 
Emil's school-fellows were several who afterwards rose 
to distinction : Karl Blind for one, a name well known 
in England ; and Joseph Scheifel, author of the 
Trumpeter of Sdcking^en, a poem not unknown to 
English schoolboys. His great friend was the son of 
a general, with whom he exchanged such a generous 
affection as is often prelude to more passionate love; 
they wrote verses to each other, and mourned like 
sweethearts when hard fortune tore them apart 

How are the Germans misconceived as a prosaic 
people, who in youth, at least, bud so early with 
sentiment ! Like many scholars destined to publish 
memoirs, our callow author began to write verses in 
his teens, mostly odes to that beloved boy. He had 
a whole book filled with his effusions, the losing of 
which on the road to Strasbourg he lived to judge no 
loss for German poetry ; but at the time it was like 
parting with half his life, and cruel seemed his 
mother's dry remark, "Had your poems been worth 
anything, you would not have lost them." Verse- 
writing appears to have been no uncommon ac- 
complishment among these schoolboys, who knew 
many of the best models by heart. The father's art 
apprentices, too, had each his favourite poet to sing 
or spout, and even a red-haired Englander among 
them, "Master Lambert," catching the sentimental 
infection, would by turns troll out his own "Rule 
Britannia " and declaim Schiller's ballads in the most 
laughable of accents. The Frommel youngsters were 
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literary as well as artistic : under the editorship of 
the fourteen year elder brother, Karl, for six months 
they brought out an illustrated manuscript newspaper, 
with a circulation that rose to twenty among uncles, 
aunts, and other friendly subscribers, and with younger 
brothers and sisters for contributors, or at least 
copyists. 

III. 

What Frommel's recollections dwell on most fully 
and fondly is holiday excursions to the country. 
The German, like the English citizen, loves a peep 
of green fields and woods; and the Carlsruhe folk 
had not far to go for beautiful scenery, with the 
Haardt Wood at their doors, the banks of the Rhine 
a few miles off, and the pine-clad hills of the Black 
Forest within a day's walk to the south. The severity 
of Gymnasium studies is relieved by class trips to the 
country, with botanising or geologising perhaps as 
excuse ; or the whole school may join in an annual 
picnic, with some bit of instruction for figure-head ; 
but after the lecture, the whole troop give themselves 
up to games and races and songs, before turning 
homewards with their spoil of wild flowers and May 
blossoms. At EmiPs school the wine harvest lent 
itself to a delightful holiday, when the scholars gladly 
left grubbing among Latin roots to strip the rows 
of purple grapes, one coming behind with a bat to 
smack the hasty plucker who had left a single grape 
hanging ; but before beginning in the way of busi- 
ness to fill the grower's vats, they might eat to their 
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hearts' content, and when hungry again, there was 
a Sabine feast of cheese and black bread for the 
amateur labourers, their work cheered by " song and 
sunburned mirth." That was one of the great days 
of the year, to which a bo/s wits would fly back 
wool-gathering when the professor called on him to 
translate ^^ Beatus tile qui proaU negoHis^ Ut prisca 
gens martalium I " 

Then there were trips, sometimes days long, made 
with Emil's father and his pupils to old castles and 
cloisters hidden in the romantic forests. And as the 
schoolboys grew into their teens, and got the length 
of the third class, they would be trusted by them- 
selves, in couples or bands, to spend days or weeks 
of the summer holidays in wandering off, on Schmters 
Rafpen, ''Shanks's Mare," to see as much of the 
world as they could for as little money as they 
had. Of course, we must remember how living is, 
or was, much cheaper than with us, in most parts 
of the Continent, even on tourist ground not sophis- 
ticated by English or American purses. 

Frommel records at length more than one such 
tramp, which, for German burgher lads of that genera- 
tion, took the place of visits to KurorUn or Sommer- 
frischtn. One was into the sunny Bavarian Palatinate, 
across the Rhine, where seven of his comrades pro- 
posed to spend a fortnight, or as long as their 
viaticum would hold out, which frugal parents had 
supplied at the rate of some nine shillings a head, 
and this only on condition of school reports being 
satisfactory. They were rich in good spirits, these 
seven Tertianers of fourteen or fifteen dubbing 
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each other by nicknames expressive of their several 
tastes — ^^ Schiller," the poet, " Mozart," the musician, 
"Raffael," the budding young artist, "Mole," the 
antiquarian, and so forth; one keen on botany, 
another on beetles, a third wielding a geological 
hammer. Equipped with their knapsacks, sticks, 
botanical boxes, sketch-books, or what not, with 
their school certificates to serve as passports, and 
"Mozart" with a trumpet to cheer the way, they 
set out towards the blue outline of the Vosges moun- 
tains and the vine-clad slopes of the Haardt It 
was a glorious day of such a hot summer that the 
Rhine had been almost dried up, and they found 
its banks guarded by an enterprising rustic, ready 
with a pole to give them the chance of leaping the 
shrunken channel for three pfennige^ less than a 
halfpenny a head. This was a disappointment to 
''Schiller," who had prepared a poem to be read 
here, in which the Rhine would be duly compared 
to the life of man, having its cradle in the Alps, 
its lusty youth in the valleys of Switzerland, its 
manhood among the towns, castles, and churches 
of Germany, and its sluggish old age on the flats 
of Holland; but to-day the German Rhine showed 
a bare bed of gravel and mud that did not invite 
poetic epithets. 

Across the Rhine, which some of the party leaped, 
but others saved their coppers by making a round- 
about, the blue and white flag of Bavaria welcomed 
them to what was then half a foreign country. But 
still a German would be at home among its people, 
who looked on the young strangers with all kindness. 
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as well as curiosity. One rustic guided them to a 
Roman wall, which, on the high authority of his 
grandfather, was four thousand years old ; another 
told them of Julius Caesar's victory over a Swedish 
general, whereat these scholars were inclined to 
laugh, till checked by " Mole," apparently the guid- 
ing spirit of the party, who reminded them how 
really well-educated persons should be the last to 
scorn simple ignorance. There peep out other traits 
of politeness and good feeling, which, one fears, would 
not come so readily to Britons of the same age. 
And thanks, perhaps, to their own manners, these 
trampers found themselves everywhere well received. 
The first night's halt was at the sign of the '< Ox," 
in a small village, where they made a hard bargain 
for hard beds at the rate of under twopence a 
head, and supped on salad and omelette on the 
like moderate terms; then their host was so well 
pleased with his guests that next morning he sup- 
plied each boy with a hot roll gratis, and showed 
them their way on to the next village, where he 
had recommended them to the ''Red Lion." The 
''Red Lion" was still more friendly, even rejoicing 
over the appetites of its sharp-set visitors. The 
host personally conducted them to the old castle 
of Landeck, the lion of the country and its highest 
point, where he was moved to sentimental tears when 
Mozart waked the echoes with the tune — 

"O, du Deutschland, ich muss scheideni 
O, du Deutschland, ich muss fort I** 

The old man had reason to weep at this air, which 
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he explained to have been the favourite song of his 
only brother, a victim of Napoleon's ambition. The 
brother, in hearty, sturdy youth, had been pressed 
to serve in the French army, dragged away, perhaps, 
to Russian captivity after the terrible retreat from 
Moscow. For years nothing had been heard of him ; 
then he came back to find himself given up for dead, 
and his plighted bride married to anoliier. Like 
Enoch Arden, he turned aside from their happy 
home, and again disappeared for years, but never 
forgot his lost love. He came home once more, a 
harmless lunatic, taking up his quarters in the lonely 
ruin, where he supported himself by growing grapes 
and making brooms to sell for bread ; he would never 
take money. In a strange dress, and wearing a long 
grey beard, " Schloss-Michel" became a familiar 
character, fond of children, and kind to the meanest 
animal, who from the old castle, like any heart- 
broken knight of romance, loved to look down on 
the house of the wife that should have been his, 
and was often heard singing that pathetic song of 
parting from the Fatherland. 

With sunset, they all came down to supper at the 
inn; but on this second day, a hitch had arisen 
that brought them to the end of their tether. Poor 
^ Schiller," walking in thin shoes, fell so sore-footed 
that for all he could do to hobble along, he fairly 
broke down, and two of his strongest comrades had 
to carry him on their arms linked together as a 
"queen's cushion." At night the boy lay crying 
for pain, his feet all inflamed and bleeding; and 
though a rough dressing applied by his com- 
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panions gave him some rest, next day he was in 
such a state that their host advised sending for 
the doctor. The doctor came, shook his head, talked 
of fever, prescribed poultices and medicine, and con- 
demned the patient to bed for a week. It was a 
serious case for him and all of them, their funds 
not calculated to pay for a week's illness. A council 
of war was held. Some were for going home ; some 
for going on ; but the decision was to stick by their 
unfortunate comrade. They would make their head- 
quarters at the friendly ^ Lion," sallying out on day 
tramps, and each taking his turn to stay beside the 
lame duck. 

Scarcely had this been settled, when the visit of 
a lady was announced, to the discomposure of our 
Tertianers, at a time of life to be not much at ease 
with ladies. It was the doctor's wife, bearing a 
basket of comforts; and, as the mother of seven 
children, she claimed a right to minister to the shy 
invalid. Dressing his sore feet, and patting his hot 
head, she took leave with an invitation for the others 
to spend the evening at her house. After making 
themselves as tidy as they could, they accepted this 
invitation, found the doctor not less kind than his 
wife, full of interest in their various pursuits, and 
with collections of his own to show them; then, while 
they feasted on ham, and bread and butter, in the 
garden, the good couple carried out a little plot, to 
the effect that the boys came indoors to find their 
small luggage brought over from the ''Lion," and 
** Schiller" already installed in a comfortable bed 
under the chai^ of "Mozart," who had stayed to 
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nurse him. In short, the doctor, pleased by their 
determination not to desert their helpless friend, made 
the whole party his guests, and with him they stayed 
for a week, full of pleasure, though here the intended 
tour came to an end, and they had to use up their 
money in being driven home, with "Schiller" still 
a cripple. 

On another trip, also, the gentle "Schiller" won 
favour for his companions. This time their journey 
was to famous points of the Black Forest in the 
dog-days of July, when the Gymnasium had been 
closed prematurely, on account of phenomenal heat. 
It was much the same party, among whom we are 
to recognise the author himself as " Mozart" Their 
rendezvous was Baden-Baden, where they began by 
visiting the old castle, with its relics of the grim 
Vehmgericht, in whose judgment-hall and gloomy 
torture-chambers imaginative youths could call up 
the ghosts of long quiet captives trembling before 
their masked judges and the red-cloaked executioner. 
But they held aloof from the expensive hotels and 
restaurants of this international resort, as Baden then 
was, their whole means being a kronenthaler apiece, 
less than an English crown. Getting dear of the 
gay town, they picnicked on bread, cheese, and 
sausage, washed down by milk from a farmhouse; 
then on they went through the woods, in holiday 
spirits that sparkle over the original narrative, but 
must evaporate in this dry abridgment. Blisters 
and weariness came upon them with dusk, and they 
had some difficulty in making out their way to a 
forester's house, serving as an inn, where they had 
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proposed to spend the night But this house was 
full of people for a christening feast; and the 
would-be guests had to tramp on a long half hour 
to another lonely woodland tavern. 

Here they met, or made for themselves, an 
adventure. Having bargained to sleep two in a 
bed, and to get pancakes and ham for supper, the 
hungry boys began to be disquieted by the sight of 
some dozen grimy and hairy men, who, with glitter- 
ing axes ready to hand, sat apart at a long table, 
whispering and looking askance on the strangers. 
Might these not be robbers? thought some of our 
youngsters, fresh from the creepy sensations that 
haunted the vaults of Baden-Baden, and no doubt 
well read in such right German tales as the 
Wirtshaus im Spessarty and others of lonely inns 
where poor travellers might be betrayed to death. 

Such suspicions were not strong enough to take 
away appetites for supper ; but their misgivings re- 
vived when, on going to bed, they found the party 
separated into two rooms — to make easier work of 
throat-cutting ? One division was content with bolt- 
ing its door ; then, after lying quiet for an hour or 
so, they were roused by a knock, and let in the other 
boys in their shirts, carrying their clothes and part 
of their bedding, out of which they had been scared 
by an alarming sound like sawing and blasting, that 
could be nothing but the robbers breaking through 
the wall of their room. The whole band, crowded 
into one room, now stood on their guard. A chest 
of drawers was shoved against the door; one martial 
youth loaded a pistol he had about him ; a siecond 
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armed himself with a dagger; a third with his 
geolc^ical hammer; and ''Mozart" took post at 
the window with his trumpet, ready to blow fire 
and murder as soon as the expected attack should 
b^n. From time to time they lighted their candle- 
end to show how they were on the alert. Thus the 
midnight hours went anxiously by; an old Black 
Forest clock struck one — ^two — three; then at last 
came an opening of doors and a trampling of feet 
The robbers were astir I Our heroes made ready to 
sell their short lives dearly. But after a few breath- 
less moments, the noise passed away, as the grey 
dawn began to show them their own scared looks. 
The watchers lay down, and slept so sound that they 
were hardly to be awakened at seven o'clock, they 
who had spoken of being out to see the sunrise I 

The host and his wife had been rather puzzled by 
the doings of their young guests, who, on one room 
being found empty and half stripped of its bedding, 
were at first suspected of having run away. But 
when presently the shame-faced boys confessed to 
their alarm, the fat hostess roared with laughter at 
their expense. Those grim robbers were only honest 
woodcutters and charcoal burners, whose snoring 
after a hard day's work had been the sawing through 
the wall. The good couple laughed so long and 
loud over the joke that the boys were inclined to 
take offence, but ended by joining chorus. Their bill 
came to twelve kreuzers, less than fourpence a head, 
and nothing extra was charged for a fright, which 
the stout hostess declared she would never forget, if 
she lived to be a hundred years old. 
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As gaily as they could for blisters, firing the pistol, 
and blowing the trumpet, they ascended to the 
beacon-tower of Homisgrunde, from whose open top 
there is such a grand view. ^ There lay the smiling 
plain with the Rhine's broad silver streak, which 
we could follow for eight hours' walk, with all the 
rich villages of the Rheingau, and the old castles 
on swelling hills. Beyond was Alsace with the 
heights of the Wasgau, Strasboni^ with its minster 
so plain that one of my comrades thought he could 
see the 'red breeches' standing sentry under the 
gates. How noble is it when the eye can sweep far 
and near, when such a small fellow with his two 
eyes can suck in a whole world, seeing everything, 
himself invisible to those below 1 There I sat and 
thought to m3^elf how the Strasbourg boys were 
now on their way home, and what foreign stuff they 
had in their knapsacks, and how sad it is that 
beautiful land ^ould have been robbed from 
Germany." The poetic youth's fancy took a wider 
range : he peopled the scene with robber barons of 
old bursting forth from towered lairs upon peaceful 
merchants wending their way to Frankfort fair; then 
he himself was overcome by the heat, and he fell 
fast asleep, still dreaming of Strasbourg. He little 
dreamed of the day, a quarter of a century on, when, 
as a Prussian army chaplain, he should serve in the 
famous siege that gave that wunderschbn city back 
to its Fatherland. 

After a rest and an open-air dinner, our young 
tourists next came down to the gloomy Mummelsee, 
a lake haunted by l^endary water-spirits, whose 
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king is believed to stir up a storm if anyone 
throw stones into the watery deptha Now one 
bold youth, while the others were strong for 
leaving the experiment alone, did throw a stone; 
then, sure enough, before long, the blue sky was 
overclouded, the dark woods were shot by lightning, 
and the rain began to pour down in torrents. Wet 
to the skin, the boys came to an inn where they 
hoped to take shelter; but it was shut up, the 
host perhaps away at harvest Under the streaming 
eaves, they examined their map, to find no nearer 
refuge than Allerheiligen, a league away. They 
had to trudge on with most of their liveliness 
washed out of them, the storm clearing off, but the 
trees dripping on the muddy paths ; then a welcome 
sight was that ruined cloister of All Saints, some 
rooms of it, still weather proof, fitted up as a forest 
hostelry. The jovial old forester who kept it received 
them with roars at their soaking plight, and could 
not get over the joke of those '* drowned town-mice," 
a joke hardly seen by the boys themselves. His 
motherly wife insisted on their stripping and being 
dosed with mullein tea to prevent catching cold. 
Fitted out by her with coarse socks, round the 
stove, at which smoked their clothes and boots, they 
sat in their shirts, or danced themselves warm to 
Mozart's trumpet When able to put on some 
garments, they went to a hot supper of soup, 
sausage, and potatoes ; then all the tales told them 
of ghostly monks did not spoil a good night's sleep 
in this old-world home of piety and learning. 
But at four o'clock the hearty forester roused 
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them with shouts through a speaking-trumpet ^ Out 
of bed, you lazy sleep-rats, you town slu|x;ards> or 
I'll pull you up by the legs I " They must all come 
down in their shirts and be pumped on with ice- 
cold water ; and the old man made them each drink 
a can of it After a visit to the waterfall above, 
they breakfasted in the abbey garden on soup, 
lentils, and bacon ; then, with a luncheon in pocket, 
went their way, that "wild huntsman's'' farewell 
being such a vehement hand-grasp as made them 
cry out for pain ; and the reckoning was as small 
as the welcome had been warm. 

Their noon-day station was OttenhSfen, where, at 
the sign of the " Plough," they judged fit, after so 
much economy, to treat themselves to the table-d'h6te 
dinner, for which a bargain was struck with the 
host at eighteen kreutzers a head — rare extravagance. 
They put on clean collars, in honour of the tourist 
guests at this superior hostelry; and their leader, 
the * Mole," kept an eye to their manners, reminding 
them not to be greedy at a sixpenny feast Those 
ladies and gentlemen were much amused by the 
story of their adventures ; one couple, dressed in 
deep black, showed a special interest in them. After 
dinner there was singing ; then some of the company 
thought of making a collection for these wandering 
scholars, which they would not allow, but accepted 
the favour of a drive back to Baden-Baden in a 
big ** ladder waggon " stuffed with straw. They were 
accompanied by the carriage of the family in mourn- 
ing, who, at Alpenthal, insisted on treating them to 
another refection, and did not part with them till 
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they all came in sight of the gay town. It was 
** Schiller" this couple seemed to have taken a 
particular fancy to, he reminding them of a son 
they had lately lost He, for his part, had lost his 
father, as he told them when they exchanged tearful 
confidences in a comer of the woods, by the light of 
a beautiful evening. Unless Emil has mixed some 
Dichtung with the Wahrheit of his tale, this chance 
encounter proved a fortunate one for ''Schiller." 
Soon afterwards, the bereaved parents proposed to 
his mother to adopt him, and though she could not 
agree to part with her eldest child, they settled on 
him an annuity to help the boy on his way to 
scholarship. 

About this time Emil's parents took a house at 
Baden-Baden, to escape from the trying extremes of 
Carlsruhe's climate ; and most of his holidays and 
Sundays were now spent at that lovely resort All 
along, he had been in the way of making visits to 
Strasbourg, among his mothei^s family; and among 
his earliest recollections is one of entering the gates 
of the then foreign fortress, guarded by French ** red- 
breeches." When the time came for him to be 
confirmed, that important epoch in German youth, 
he was sent to spend a term with his Strasbourg 
friends, that he might be prepared by a celebrated 
divine there for the ceremony. His parents had now 
come under deep religious impressions, not in tone 
with the lukewarm Lutheranism of the Grand-duke's 
capital At Strasboui^ the boy was confirmed in an 
atmosphere of enthusiasm that acted on his light- 
hearted nature; and, after a passing fancy for the 
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stage, he pleased his mother by making the church 
hb choice of a profession 

This confirmation episode made a break in his 
school work, of which, indeed, we hear little more. In 
due time he won his way into the highest class, 
invested with the dignity of Primaner, no longer 
addressed by the masters as Z7», but as Sie, and as 
H^rr. Here, indeed, he got into trouble which seems 
a reflection of the uneasy spirit then brooding over 
his countiy, as over all Europe, in Baden and else- 
where to burst in the revolutionary outbreaks of 1848. 
The gentlemen of the Prima felt themselves hurt by 
certain too vigorous scoldings on the part of the 
Director. They joined in addressing a round-robin 
of complaint to the official personages who were the 
highest educational authorities of Baden. This telling 
tales out of school was treated as treason by the 
masters. One by one, the lads were called in to 
conclave, and put to the question : did they know 
who had written and sent that paper? No one would 
confess, till it came to Emil Frommel's turn, who 
owned himself the author. " I thought it more 
honourable to accuse the Director to his superiors than 
to spread scandal of him in the town." The same 
evening he was summoned to the Director's presence. 
Expecting nothing less than that consilium ateundi, 
which in German schools is the first warning of a 
sentence of expulsion, he entered with the bold air of 
a martyr, to be warmly received by the old man's out- 
stretched hands. ** My dear young friend, I thank you. 
If I should forget myself another time, come at once 
and tell me of it; and never again accuse me to the 
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authorities. But it shall all be forgotten and forgiven : 
tell your schoolmates so. I am sorry for what I said." 
Such apology from his grey-haired master brought 
tears into the lad's eyes ; and they were the best of 
friends henceforth. Only a few months more, indeed, 
had Emil to sit on school benches ; then, in new long- 
tailed coat and high hat, we see him setting out for 
the University, with a fair testimonial and the fairest 
memories of his twelve years' school course. 



IV. 

After all, there is so little about school hours in 
Frommel's story that one may supplement it by an 
account from another ex-scholar who had the experi- 
ence of living within school walls. This, so common 
in England, is an exceptional case in Germany, where 
pupils from distant homes are more in the way of 
boarding with private families. The boarder in 
question is Dr E. Schulte, whose reminiscences, 
comprised in three dozen pages, give a clear out- 
line of life at the Joachimsthal Gymnasium of 
Berlin. This was an old and wealthy foundation, 
which housed several scores of picked alumni^ chosen 
by examination, like our public-school scholars, and 
which did not concern itself with elementary pupils : 
the youngest was on the Tertia level. Another 
resemblance with our public schools was a certain 
power of punishment and of fagging entrusted to 
the "seniors" or prefects, headed by the "Primus 
Omnium," captain of the school. For small offences 
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of untidiness or carelessness, fines of a sechser^ say 
three farthings, were levied among the boys them- 
selves, the sum thus collected going, when large 
enough, to make a public feast of coffee and cake. 
All stood under the government, not of mere custom, 
but of a little book of rules placed in each new 
fellow's hands to explain exactly what he must do, 
and how his life was to be directed by some score of 
bells rung through the day. 

The whole body were divided into some six 
"inspections," each looked after by one of the 
younger masters, with a senior for adjutant, while 
the married staff lived in a wing apart Each 
inspection had a dormitory and two sitting-rooms, 
with a work-room and a box-room. In each sitting- 
room were two or three tables, for four boys apiece ; 
the senior in command had a separate desk for him- 
self; and it was not uncommon for the room-mates 
to add a hired piano to their furniture* The doors of 
these " studies '* were partly of glass, so that the boys 
did not sit altc^ether unwatched. They were mixed 
in school rank ; and while the Secundaners held an 
intermediate position, neither fagging nor fagged, the 
Tertianers had to run errands, fetch water, or what 
not at the bidding of a Primaner, who felt himself a 
proud man on the day he could first give command, 
^ Bring me a sandwich from the Beadle's," this 
official, porter as we should call him, or rather his 
wife, keeping a sort of " tuck shop," at which could 
be had coffee, sugar, white bread, sour milk, pan- 
cakes, and other dainties in season. The pupils 
were limited as to pocket-money, from five to ten 

B 
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sUbergroschen a week, further supplies forbidden^ yet 
not always cut off by way of small bank-notes 
enclosed in fond letters, while a Primaner was tacitly 
allowed to make a little money by giving private 
lessons to less advanced scholars ; and there were 
other means, not quite so creditable, of turning a 
dishonest penny. In complete want of cash, it seems 
that accommodating Frau Pedellin would perhaps 
give credit, though against the rules; nor did the 
seniors stick at sending out a fag, on occasion, to 
bring in illegal supplies from a confectioner's. The 
imperial coinage, of course, has been unified and 
recast since those days, when each state might 
have its own, and the groschen^ a name not yet 
extinct in popular speech, was a big penny, halved 
and quartered into sechsers and dreiers^ that in the 
cheapness of German life went further than our 
farthings. 

At half-past five rang the first bell for getting up ; 
but only scrupulous new boys paid much attention to 
it. The rest had learned by experience how to make 
a rapid toilet in ten minutes after the second bell. 
The third bell, at six o'clock, brought a bustle of 
hasty buttoners-up into the dining-hall, on pain of 
two days " gating " for whoever came a minute late. 
Breakfast, consisting of some sort of porridge, *' milk 
soup," had to be over in a quarter of an hour ; then 
the boys sat down for an hour's preparation, kept in 
strict silence by their seniors. Next came an interval 
of three quarters of an hour, which counted as one of 
the pleasantest parts of the day. As yet they might 
wear the dressing-gowns which went to the equip- 
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ment of almost every boy, well-worn garments, some- 
times made down by careful mothers^ and not 
improved by the rubs and tears of school-life, serving 
as extra bed-clothes in cold weather, the ragged 
lining turned to account as hiding-place for cigars, 
'* cribs," and other contraband possessions; or they 
could be rolled up as weapon for a bolster-fight or a 
bat-hunt, so that such a toga was soon like to be as 
honourably tattered and smeared as the flag of a 
brave regiment At this hour the pupils could for 
once in a way do much as they pleased, and what 
pleased most of them was brewing coffee for them- 
selves, the Tertianer who acted as fag for the week 
fetching water and other materials, supplied by the 
beadle's wife, including spirits of wine for boiling, 
whereby the dressing-gowns were apt to be scorched. 
Coffee is to a German what tea is to us, which here 
was forbidden for some reason ; indeed, foreign boys 
are found looking on tea as a medicine rather than a 
beverage. Some rooms treated themselves to the 
luxury of a newspaper; and, in short, there now 
came a general respite from the labours of the day, 
though hardly yet begun. 

But at 8 o'clock, dressing-gowns must be laid aside, 
and a more thorough toilet made in the wash-room, 
before the classes went up to their masters. Lessons 
lasted all the forenoon; then, if not confined to gates, 
the scholars might go out, as also for two or three hours 
in the afternoon, when the favourite recreation was 
taking walks about Berlin. At one o'clock came 
dinner. The boys were divided into messes of twelve, 
sitting according to rank, an upper Primaner presiding. 
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a Tertianer in the lowest place, whose duty was to fill 
the plates, while another official had the responsibility 
of sharing out bread, butter, and so forth in equal 
portions. Their catering was done from a hotel 
near the school, on what seems a liberal scale, but 
they would not have been schoolboys had they not 
grumbled, most loudly, says our author, those who 
did not fare half so well at home. Differences of 
taste led to a commerce of dainties by a '' plate-post," 
sausages or such like being passed from table to table, 
in exchange, or on credit, the German Smith gorging 
on two sausages one day, while Brown went sausage- 
less, cheered by the prospect of a double allowance of 
cutlets next dinner-time. Carbonade cutlet seems to 
have been a specially favourite dish, so much so that it 
is recorded how two young Spartans would stake their 
allowance of it on their fortitude, arming themselves 
with scourges for a duel of endurance, appointing an 
umpire, and each in turn giving his back to the 
smiter, with lips set tight, till the one who first called 
" enough " was bound to resign his next Carbonade. 

Supper was at 8 o'clock, and this also appears to 
have been a substantial meal, after which came 
prayers. For two or three hours before, the boys had 
been kept at their lessons; but now were free, and 
might go to bed at 9, or sit up for another hour, if 
they wished to work, and till 11 in the case of 
Primaners. In this school of real scholars, one of the 
common offences agiinst discipline was staying up to 
study in prohibited hours, the usual scene of such 
delinquency being the dark box-room, kept locked 
up, but one could climb into it by a window opening 
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on the wash-room, and there sit shivering, wrapped in 
a blanket, when one's friends had handed in lamp, 
books, ink, coffee, and other materials for making a 
studious night of it It was allowed to put one's 
name down to be called at any hour after 4 A.M. by 
the boot-cleaner; and this faithful servant could be 
depended on to earn his fee of a sechser by not 
leaving the customer's bed till he was shaken out of 
it, according to a heroic resolve, often repented when 
it came to the point of cold rising, and sometimes 
leading to no better result than a nap over one's 
books, which might have been more comfortably 
taken between the bed-clothes. 

Perhaps because these lads were picked scholars, 
our author has little to say of other schoolboy 
offences. Bullying had gone out, though still a 
new boy might have to endure a certain amount 
of time-honoured trickery. The old abuses of Pen- 
nalism were represented by burlesque ordeals of 
initiation, a welcome amusement for the leisure of 
Christmas and Easter holidays, when many of the 
boys stayed at school, and some greenhorn might 
be persuaded into going through a ceremony which 
should seal him as complete Alumnus; then he 
would be blindfolded by a pair of trousers turned 
upwards, down the legs of which, after an imposing 
harangue, basins of water were suddenly poured on 
his head ; or by dim ghostly light he would be put 
through the foolery of smudging his own face with 
a finger drawn over the bottom of a saucer, which 
he knew not to be soot-smeared. But no "fox" 
was forced to go through these fooleries, a mere 
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faint survival of the d^^ading ceremonies by which 
a student would once be purged of the sin of raw- 
ness, and admitted to scholastic freedom. ''Fox*' 
is the German academic slang for a " fresher/' who, 
even in universities, may have to grin and bear a 
good deal of humbling. Besides such usual scholastic 
language, and the nicknames that would not be 
wanting, this old school, like any Winchester or 
Eton, had evolved a slang of its own ; the masters, 
for instance, were called "Kerls" (the "fellows"); 
a school was a "stable"; the beadle was entitled 
"Pax"; to be a favourite of the authorities was 
"being tea"; to "fag" in one sense was to "make 
tea," as in another to "fox"; and so on; not to 
speak of the phrases and by-words that for a time 
came to have currency. 

In intervals of their more serious work, the lads 
were taught drawing, dancing, and swimming ; even 
riding-lessons were given to three Primaners a week. 
Prominent divines came to hold services for them 
on Sundays. The highest class had lectures on law. 
Those who chose could learn Italian and English, 
then not so often learned in German schools as it 
is now. They were encouraged to visit the museums, 
galleries, and other instructive sights of the capital. 
The great opportunity for such recreations would 
be Sunday, when they could get leave, by help of 
good marks, to spend most of the day out with 
any responsible family who would act as chaperon. 
They were taken to the theatre to see the great 
works of German poets, and gave dramatic or 
musical performances of their own, with Tertianers 
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raising applause from the back of the audience, as 
at our Westminster play. In summer they went 
picnics into the country. In winter they gave a 
ball, to which only ladies were invited, the school 
itself furnishing plenty of partners, who in their first 
year might be more concerned about the refresh- 
ments, but when it came to curling their hair, and 
watching the shadow of coming events on upper 
lips, were more readily moved in an organ a little 
above the stomach. Those who remained at school 
for the Christmas holidays had a festive time of 
it, when the custom was to present a cup orna- 
mented with a picture of the Gymnasium to each 
scholar in his last year; then, after the final ex- 
amination, he carried away a memorial gift from 
his comrades, our author getting a set of Shake- 
speare as his leaving books. 

On the whole, Joachimsthal scholars must have had 
a good time of it as schools go. But in the account 
of their life, as in Herr Frommel's story of his school- 
days, there is not one word about the games which 
to an English youngster seem almost the chief reason 
for going to school. Frommel, as a little boy, has a 
good deal to say of play, but the only sports he 
mentions are playing at robbers, and at soldiers, 
sometimes so much in earnest that he must confess 
to nearly putting out a cousin's eye by a dart thrown 
in one of these mimic encounters. The game of war, 
indeed, is more than ever a favourite pastime in the 
Fatherland. Till lately, our organised games were 
hardly known in Germany, their place being taken 
by gymnastic exercises, practised as seriously as are 
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cricket and football with us, carefully taught under 
trained and certificated masters, while the learned 
Herr Professor himself, who may be an officer in the 
Reserve, will not disdain taking off his coat to ex- 
pound the grammar of climbing, leaping, and swing- 
ing, which our boys are supposed, as Dame Quickly 
says, to learn fast enough of themselves. • Swimming, 
too, is made a lesson, at which, like our Etonians, 
a boy has to take his d^^ree of Fretschwimmer before 
being fully trusted to dive and plunge at will. Even 
sports are paternally r^[ulated in the Fatherland. 

In this matter of play a change is coming over 
German schools, where ♦cricket, football, and tennis 
have been introduced on our example; and grown- 
up men, too, may be seen taking part in and no 
longer staring at the games brought into fashion by 
English visitors to such resorts as Homburg and 
Kissingen. But, to tell the truth, German boys play 
less and work more at school than ourselves, as do 
Germans in later life. This has much to do with the 
way in which they are cutting us out in the trade of 
the world. At all commercial ports where we meet 
them in rivalry, one hears the same story: the 
Englishman likes to spend half a day in the sports 
he imports from ** home," while the German merchant 
sticks closer to business, and rakes in dollars instead 
of golf or polo balls. His carefulness in learning 
foreign languages gives him another advantage: in 
Germany one is often put to the blush to hear how 
good English may be spoken by schoolboys. The 
British trader, scorning to accommodate himself to 
foreigners, sends out his catalogues and price lists 
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in English, then is amazed to find his business going 
to Germans who have taken the trouble to bid for it 
in the language of the country. A telling example 
of our insular carelessness comes from the Argentine 
Republic, to which an English firm sent out a con* 
signment of toy soldiers in our familiar uniforms 
of Tommy Atkins, as bound to please the little 
Argentines; but its German rivals were careful to 
supply the same article painted in the Argentine 
patterns; then it is needless to ask which did the 
best trade. Even industries first founded in England 
are thriving better abroad, like that working of 
aniline dyes, which has gone to Germany, for one 
reason, because its schools turn out a cheaper 
supply of chemical skill. 

All over the world, thus, we seem in danger of 
losing the once flourishing monopoly of supplying 
articles which other people have learned to make 
for themselves ; nor will artificial laws of trade help 
us if we ims^ne that by any law of nature is the 
earth ruled from the meridian of Greenwich. We 
have to console ourselves for such falling behind 
by thinking our German rivals too well taught; 
and, indeed, while everybody and everything in 
Germany is brought up to a high standard of ex- 
amination and inspection, there may be reason to fear 
that this much-drilled Fatherland makes no longer 
such a fertile soil for the great thoughts and good 
feelings with which its divided members have en- 
riched the human race. 



AN AUSTRIAN CADET. 



L 

Under the head of German schools^ something might 
have been said on military education. But cadet 
academies are an institution that seems to flourish 
specially in Austria^ empire of miscellaneous members 
kept in rank only by word of command. Then here 
we find a mine of information in the reminiscences 
of Herr Oscar Teuber, who, educated for the imperial 
and royal army of Austria-Hungary, has written two 
books describing the cadet life to which he seems to 
have taken not over kindly, yet can look back on its 
trials in a humorous spirit, while frankly representing 
himself as here a round peg in a very square hole. 

The Austrian *' Sandhurst " had originally been a 
college founded by Maria Theresa, whose pupils 
spent there not less than eight years of juvenile 
monkhood, through which soul, mind, and body should 
be warped to a military pattern. About the middle 
of the nineteenth century this hive of apprentice 
officers swarmed, the original " Neustadt Academy," 
at Vienna, being given up to the senior cadets, while 
the first four years' scholars were divided among 
preparatory institutions at Eisenstadt, Marburg, 
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Hainberg, and St Polten, since then abolished in 
favour of a new scheme of military education. Herr 
Teuber seems to have been a pupil at more than one 
of these schools ; and he warns us that he sometimes 
shifts his scene from one to another ; but the life of all 
would be much alike, so stiffly were they moulded by 
uniform regulation down to the minutest detail of 
martial pedantry. 

The Eisenstadt Collie, at which our author began 
his military school-days, was housed in a palace of 
the spendthrift Esterhazy princes, once lords of this 
Hungarian border town, its best title to fame perhaps 
the thirty years' residence there of Haydn as band- 
master to one of those magnates. The school 
numbered some two hundred cadets, in their early 
teens, divided into four "years," each of which 
formed a half-company, and the two companies made 
a half-battalion. Every boy had his rank and number, 
first by his year, then in this division by his height; 
and discipline as well as esprit de corps kept the pupils 
of different years strictly apart. He went through 
the college wedged in among the same companions, 
even his comrade in a walk fixed for him by the 
accident of inches, till, at the end of each term, a fresh 
measurement of growth led to a shuffling of pairs. 
Teuber, being unusually tall of his age, was condemned 
to have a like young Goliath always at his elbow, or 
only by rare snatches of freedom could enjoy more 
congenial companionship. 

Nature, which does not lend itself to uniformity, 
provided among these pupils a considerable variety 
of speech and race, answering to the conglomerate 
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character of the Austrian empire. There were 
Germans from Austria Proper, as well as other 
" army Germans/' who had this birthright of speech 
as the sons of officers. Teuber's school-time fell about 
the period of the Franco-Prussian war, when the 
strong sympathy of the Austrian army for France 
made Germany an unpopular name; and though 
German-speaking boys formed the backbone of 
the school, real Deutsche^ under the nickname of 
" Prussians," were apt to be hooted and pelted with 
slippers as often as a telegram brought stirring news 
from the seat of war. Next to the Germans, in 
number, came Croats from the borders, commonly big, 
strong, active fellows, who could hold their own and 
lend ^ sturdy hand to a chum. Then there were 
Hungarians, who did not take kindly to German ways 
or speech, and had to be comforted by frequent 
hampers of ham, sausage, and so forth from home, 
which gained for them many friends. They got on 
best with their Polish comrades, whose names mostly 
ended in ski. These cherished romantic dreams of 
the resurrection of Poland, and were noted in school 
for being good at French. Italians, nicknamed 
•* Caterwaulers," from their love of music, had fallen 
off in number since Austria lost Lombardy; but 
there was still a sprinkling of them from South Tyrol 
to keep company with their distant kinsmen, the 
Roumanians. Bohemians, Ruthenians, Slovacks, and 
other stocks went to swell the Babel that, in the 
course of four years' rubbing together, learned to put 
comradeship above nationality, and more or less 
thoroughly to speak the official German, with its 
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mixture of army and school slang, sometimes so 
thoroughly as to forget their own mother-tongue, 
which at first it had been a consolation for them to 
talk on the sly with other boys or with soldier servants 
from the same part of the empire,* In every respect, 
equality was the rule. Let them be sons of counts, 
barons, magnates, or of poor subaltern officers, all 
had to submit to the same Spartan discipline, under 
superiors who knew the richest sprig of nobility only 
as ''Pupil So-and-So,'' his clothes marked with a 
number instead of name or coronet 

Each *'year" slept in one large room, forty or fifty 
strong, divided into four "quarters," where the boys 
were still arranged according to their height and place 
in the half-company. In each comer, shut ofTby a fold- 
ing screen, stood the beds of the '' Feldwebels," non- 
commissioned officers, whose duty was ceaselessly to 
overlook this flock, down to the folding of their clothes 
and the correct posting of their dirty boots. These 
military ushers had a hard time of it, hated as the 
eyes of stem authority, while they exercised no 
power of punishment, but must report breaches of 
discipline to the superior officers, who might at any 
hour come clanking through the dormitory. Small 
boys began by standing in awe of the Feldwebel's 
sword and shako, and would allow him to pull their 
ears or hair without complaint; but they learned 
soon to take advantage of the unpopular sheep-dog, 
chained to their doings day and night When there 

* In the Tlchborne trial it wu questioned whether the " Claimant" 
conld have forgotten to much in the ooone of many jrears. Onr author 
is a witness on this point. 
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broke out a bombardment of slippers, which in this 
case were no less than old boots cut down, one of the 
missiles was like to come "by accident" near the 
Feldwebel's head ; and the poor man might chance to 
find his bed drenched with water, or occupied by a 
dead crow ; then, of course, nobody knew who had 
played such a trick, and the company commander, 
when called into inquisition, found half a hundred 
faces of lamb-like innocence. 

Under the Feldwebel each quarter had its boy-officer, 
whose place also was hardly an enviable one. This 
distinction, won by industry, was therefore apt to fall 
to the unpopular fellows known here as " Buffler," or 
"Ochser," words translatable by various terms of 
English school slang, "swotters," ''smugs," and so 
forth. Such a military monitor, we are told, durst 
not push his authority too far, on pain of a slipper 
pelting, or even an "air-licking," when, caught up 
unawares and spread-eagled aloft by half a dozen 
pair of arms, he would be held out, face downwards, 
a helpless victim for anyone who chose to take a 
whack at him. Another inconvenience of rank was 
that, in his turn of duty, he had to rise before the rest 
and draw up his report among growls and exclama- 
tions from the comrades he might disturb in their 
precious slumbers. 

Had these hard-worked youngsters been ever so 
fond of early rising, nobody but the "officer" of the 
day was allowed to get up a minute before the regula- 
tion time, five in summer, six in winter. When this 
hour was announced by a din of drums and bugles, 
'* Up ! " roared the Feldwebel, already on foot in full 
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panoply ; and '' Up ! ** piped the boy-officer after him ; 
but obedience was not always eager. Some dull 
sleeper might have to get a glass of water thrown 
over his heavy head; some other would be threatened 
with arrest if he did not turn out in an instant; 
and so at last, by hook or by crook, the whole 
dormitory became set astir. 

*' First quarter advance to washing I " was now the 
command ; and into the lavatory marched one section, 
trousers on, shirt sleeves rolled up above their elbows, 
towel, soap-bag, tooth-brush, all carried according to 
r^:ulation, as if they were weapons. '' Halt — right- 
front — front rank, wash I" This command set one 
half splashing and lathering with a will that would no 
doubt depend on the weather. Some dainty youths 
might now slip out of their trousers' pocket a piece of 
scented soap, or a private tooth-brush, to use instead 
of the coarser r^ulation appliances, but they must 
take care not to be seen by the Feldwebel. In any case, 
such in cute curanda plus aguo operatajuventus had 
to look sharp about it, for before the laggards were 
half done, their ablutions would be cut short by 
"Retire — rear rank forward I'' Both ranks duly 
washed, they were marched back to the dormitory. 
And now, while one quarter took up the Feldwebel's 
attention, the others had some chance for a little 
promiscuous scuffling at the risk of being caught and 
reported for punishment 

Then bq^ the cadets' toilette, always an im- 
portant matter, as the least sign of slovenliness or want 
of uniformity made a high misdemeanour. Their 
uniform was one of the various ones of the Austrian 
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army, a dark grey tunic, blue trousers, and tall cap, 
with a knob at the top ; then there were boots, belts, 
and buttons to be kept in spotless order. All these 
were supplied of the regulation pattern, but the boys 
took a delight in trying to modify them after fashions 
which here, as elsewhere, made themselves tyrannous. 
The clumsy head-gear, nicknamed the " tower," might 
be given a more rakish look by extending its peak or 
changing its woollen cords for silk ones ; collar and 
stock could be altered to smarter effect ; and it was a 
fearful joy to replace the hollow buttons by solid ones 
as worn by an officer. On the other hand, there were 
some unfortunates who never could attain to due 
smartness. Such a one's shako would not stand 
straight on his head ; his stock would work up above 
his collar, even if anchored to his braces ; his white 
trousers were always too long or too short; and in the 
most martial array, he never looked so much like 
a soldier as a mute at a funeral 

The great solicitude of the dandy cadet was about 
his pantaloons, wide, straight, and short as they came 
from the store, but capable of being adapted after 
two rival modes. At fixed times a tailor sat in the 
dormitory to repair damages; then the would-be 
exquisite had only to slip a small coin into his hand, 
whispering, "French" or "English," and that was 
enough for the obliging mender, who knew how to 
give these " bell-bags " a tuck or two according to 
taste. The French model was wide at the top, 
narrow below, like the " peg-tops " of young England 
about that period ; and this shape was the favourite, 
as more easy to put on. The "English" trousers 
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inclined to be tight and narrow, with the disadvantage 
of liability to split at such movements as kneeling 
in church; but there were martyrs to fashion who 
preferred this model. Such improvements upon 
regulation, however, were freely possible only in 
the holidays, displayed with other "extra" finery, 
that would have brought the inspection officer's eagle 
eye upon the wearer. 

The rule here was aerarisch, an Austrian official 
word, which is not good German, and must be 
literally translated in English as fiscal, or by our 
military technical term ammunition — ^what is provided 
by regulation. Everything differing from this, 
stigmatised as extra or eigenes, was anathema at the 
Institution; and all the more obstinately were the 
cadets ingenious to baffle their superiors' love of 
uniformity. Hidden away in their beds, some of 
them kept fine soap, pomade, and even scent, to be 
used on the sly, a good-natured Feldwebel perhaps 
sniffing with a wink and a hint that the "Herr Major " 
must smell nothing suspicious at the over-hanging 
inspection. The only hair-wash allowed was fresh 
water ; aS to cut, the main matter was that it should 
be short enough. Every week a soldier-barber 
trimmed too luxuriant locks ; and woe to the lad 
who n^lected this important point of military 
neatness. 

Poor Oscar Teuber had soon a sharp hint of how 
Samson is not a model to modem warriors. Marching 
out in r^ulation panoply, correct to a button, as he 
fondly hoped, he found himself arrested by the strong 
arm of the " Provost," dragged from the ranks, and 

F 
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ordered to follow, in a tone that boded no good. In 
vain he searched his conscience for breaches of 
discipline ; in vain he asked of what he was accused. 
'' No remark ! " was the stern injunction with which 
he was led off to the cells, and left all night on a 
hard board, shivering in his cloak, to repent of an 
unknown crime, with the one consolation that no 
boy counted himself a true cadet till he had gone 
through the experience of being locked up in 
" Number Sure," such a pride as used to sweeten an 
Etonian's first flogging. Not till next morning was 
this punishment accounted for, when, brought up 
before the commandant at the Institution-Report, 
he felt so overawed by the officer's frown that he 
had almost fallen into another military sin, in not 
keeping the thumb of his left hand upon the seam 
of his trousers, while saluting with the right 

" Right about face 1 " was the order, followed by a 
thundering demand, " Do you know why I sent you 
to the cells?" 

" No, Herr Major," muttered the culprit, doubly 
confused by the awkwardness of addressing one who 
now stood at his back. 

^ You have a mane like a starving paint-dauber or 
a hungry rhymer — ^understand ? " 

" Zu Befehl, Herr Major 1 " he must reply in the 
wonted formula, answering to the "Ay, ay, sir" of 
our navy. 

"Go this moment to the dormitory; have your 
head cropped, and never again show yourself to me 
in such a scandalous state I March ! " 

Now this criminal could blush for his offence, 
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hitherto unsuspected. Giving himself up to the 
ruthless hands of the barber, he was soon shorn '' bald 
as a rat" But seventeen hours arrest, and the loss of 
his locks, seemed not punishment enough. When he 
appeared among his comrades, they had so little 
sympathy as to jeer at his clipped poll; and one of 
them even raised the cry ''An air-licking for the 
shorn rhymsterl" which proposal was likely to be 
carried out but for the timely entrance of a master. 
This is one of several hints that in the Institute 
our author had the nickname and bad character of a 
Dickter (poet), but now for some weeks, he says, his 
fountain of the Muses dried up, for '' has anyone ever 
heard of a close-cropped bard ? " 

We return to the cadets' toilet, when, all being 
dressed and equipped to a hair, they were drawn up 
for another duty that appears to have been treated 
as of less importance. '' Half company, attention I 
Pray I " was the word, followed sometimes by deep 
silence, or by a lively dispute as who should act as 
chaplain. The rule supposed that every one took 
turns of reciting a r^ulation prayer, the rest standing 
at attention ; but the elder cadets scorned this 
function, and the practice was to shift it off upon 
''professional prayers^** who would officiate in con- 
sideration of some stipend in the form of coffee or 
ham. Sometimes, we are told, these professionals 
" struck " for higher terms, then, if a volunteer did 
not offer himself, the Feldwebel had impatiently to 
inquire whose turn it was. Somehow or other this 
preliminary to breakfast was irreverently huddled up, 
"Amen" being succeeded by "Right face I" and in 
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they marched to the dining-hall, where the companies 
sat down at two long tables on opposite sides. 

Breakfast consisted of thin soup and a big lump of 
bread, at which dainty cadets, of course, turned up their 
noses, and those who could afford it would add to the 
regulation fare some such '^ extra " as a glass of coffee 
or a roll. These youngsters appear to have been by no 
means starved ; but they would not be schoolboys if 
they were content with the food provided for them ; and 
the grumbling here was loud and bold, as we shall see 
when we come to the other meals of the Institute, whose 
life may now be traced throughout its day's routine. 

Suspicion of anything like independence or in- 
dividuality has always been an idol of the military 
mind, as witness those " crack " regiments in our own 
service, where even a young officer's mufli must be 
cut to approved pattern, and sometimes he durst not 
wear boots or breeches unless from some particular 
maker. A certain corps, nicknamed "The Trades 
Union," because its officers were said to be the sons 
of rich shopkeepers, used to have a special repute for 
this sort of censorship ; and one has heard of a 
subaltern's kit being destroyed as not coming up to 
the standard of his snobbish comrades. In the 
Austrian army this reverence for uniformity was 
carried to a ridiculous extreme. We are going to 
see what these unfortunate cadets went through in 
the course of being moulded into human machines; 
then we shall not wonder at the longing with which 
they looked forward to the day that should set them 
free from that much regulated cage, flying to their 
homes in all the provinces of Austria. 
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From the breakfast table the next move was to the 
class-rooms, all in a row, furnished much as in other 
schools, with rostrum, blackboard, and so forth, also 
with desks in which each boy had a '' play-drawer " 
for locking up what few things he could call his own. 
But not even these recesses were allowed to be private. 
They lay open both to r^ular inspection and to 
surprise visits on the part of the authorities, who, 
while the owners were out walking, might take the 
opportunity of ransacking their drawers, and con- 
fiscating any contraband articles, such as eatables 
and love letters, with a punishment by way of receipt 
Books came under a strong and inconsiderate 
censorship, as Teuber found. In his experience 
Schiller passed muster ; but that fellow- classic 
Goethe was seized ; so it fared with more frivolous 
poets like Heine ; and of course novels had still less 
chance. Our hero confesses that, just to see what the 
authorities would say to it, he had sent him Klop- 
stock's Messiah^ one of the most soberly edifying of 
German poems ; then, rather to his disappointment, 
it was left to grow dusty in his desk, or to be gnawed 
by the mice which, in some of these rooms, were the 
most persistent consumers of literature, when the 
drawers contained nothing more tasty. 

All the class-rooms opened into a passage, through 
which at any moment an inspecting officer might 
cast an eye into them, his approach announced by a 
warning Pst ! from the boys who sat nearest The 
Feldwebel on duty led his troop into the room and 
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gave command "Seats 1 Prepare for mathematics 1 " 
Then, on the master's appearing, that military 
pedagogue retired to a table in the background, 
whence he was supposed to keep watch for good 
discipline; but if he took occasion to slip away for 
half an hour, the ** civilian " teachers were likely to 
find themselves Daniels in a lions' den. 

Mathematics was the first and most important 
study, hated by the scholars in proportion as it was 
made much of by their instructors. In the scheme 
of marks to be gained, by which a pupil's progress 
was recorded, while German and French counted 
double, mathematics had fourfold weight. The 
plodding lads who took kindly to figures were rather 
despised by their comrades, but had the prospect of 
passing high out of the school and being advanced 
to the artillery or engineer corps. Nobody could 
make light of the mathematical master, though 
nicknamed '^ Little Boots" behind his back, for he 
was an officer, with sword and spurs, and the power 
of punishing. All had to make at least a show of 
attending to him, while airier brains, like Teuber's, 
found less trouble in the Grerman literature lessons, 
where he could display his peculiar talents. This is 
not the only budding genius who can tell how he has 
been caught writing furtive verses in the mathematical 
hour, to be roused from his dreams of fame by a 
voice like the last trumpet calling him up to explain 
a problem just worked on the blackboard. 

Far worse it fared with the French teacher, a 
civilian, a foreigner, and the licensed butt of schools in 
the bad old time. When this unfortunate presented 
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himself for his daily ordeal/' Rise!" commanded the 
Feldwebel, but does not seem to have controlled the 
irreverent monkeys who rushed forward to greet their 
victim with a mockery of respect, raising a tumult 
of French salutations, one taking his hat to serve as a 
drum, one snatching his umbrella to be unfolded as 
standard for a dance, another picking the handker- 
chief from his pocket, and replacing it by a handful 
of sand screwed up in paper. Bursting away from 
such attentions, the poor man would ascend his desk, 
as like as not to find it ornamented with a chalk 
caricature of himself or a rebus upon his name. One 
day, when the class was reading a book called The 
ShuUin Sauly this title had been chalked upon the 
desk in huge letters, and on the professor opening 
his drawer, he found there an object-lesson in the 
shape of a dead crow. "Too baad, too baad, gentle- 
men!" he protested, amid a chorus of shouts — ^''this 
is shildish, onworthy!" A cry of derision drowned 
each mispronunciation let slip by the foreigner in his 
excitement ; but now the Feldwebel came to the 
rescue, throwing out the dead crow, and thundering 
forth ''Seats!" in a tone that could not be gainsaid. 
But if, order being restored and the work of transla- 
tion got in hand, this official thought it safe to leave 
the room, as soon as his absence was discovered the 
class would break loose from all restraint The boys 
crowd close up to their victim, exhibiting French 
exercises as an excuse for impudence. 

" How can you, sir, give me only a twoV^ bawls 
one urchin in his ear, and another: "For twenty 
mistakes, will you not give me a good mark?" 
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Suddenly a snowball catches him on the face, as a 
bombardment is opened on his post with ammunition 
secretly stowed away for this service from a winter's 
walk. In vain he tries to make his angry voice heard 
above the din. In vain he fumbles for the pilfered 
pocket-handkerchief to wipe his fevered brow. In 
vain, driven to desperate retreat, he searches for hat 
and umbrella ; or, if the former comes to hand, he 
finds it filled with the sand that in foreign schoolrooms 
takes the place of blotting-paper. But as the uproar 
is at its height, the door may open to admit the 
formidable moustache and frown of the company 
officer, at whose first word the noisy mob slink to 
their places, and the lesson can be finished in peace, 
yet not without a bad mark set against the poor 
preceptor in the books of his superiors, who expect 
him by moral force to command the attention of boys 
taught only the slavish obedience of fear. 

This professor had a specially hard time of it 
during the Franco-Prussian war, when, for all his 
loudly proclaiming himself Swiss, and though his 
pupils' sympathies were mainly on the French side, 
every battle lost by France gave excuse for a 
demonstration against the unpopular study. A 
successful trick for cutting short his hour was raising 
a false alarm of fire in the street where he lived. 
"Save your wife and children. Monsieur!" would be 
the cry; and ofT rushed the easily deceived professor, 
to return in ten minutes with the consciousness of 
having been befooled. 

The German teacher was more popular, a stout, 
red-nosed old priest, who had lectured and dictated 
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to many generations of cadets, and was esteemed by 
them for certain human failings, especially that of 
going to sleep in a warm lesson-hour. But even his 
good nature was no protection against tricks, such as 
putting on his cloak for him the wrong side out, to 
give irreverent street boys a laugh. 

There would come a time when such pranks might 
have to be woefully paid. After the long mathe- 
matical lesson, lasting from eight till ten, a list of 
names was read out of those who had to appear at 
the *' Report,'' a court of justice and affairs held by 
the company commandant. When all who had 
pleasant or unpleasant business with him were 
drawn up, the first matter handled would be the 
delivery of letters, that by no means passed un- 
questioned to their addresses. The captain took 
on himself to open each and glance over its contents. 
"My dear son" at the beginning, or "Your loving 
father" at the end, was usually warrant enough for 
handing over the epistle without more ado ; but if 
it began "My dear friend,*' closer inspection would 
be made, and when the scandalised officer, reading 
out aloud, came to some such phrase as " my thoughts 
are ever and always on thee!" he saw good cause 
for suspicion. 

" You will allow me I " he said, ironically, and forth- 
with burned the letter at a lighted candle, before the 
eyes of the shamefaced iM^n-recipient, who had not 
only to bear the sniggers of his mates, but to stammer 
out dutifully, " Zu Befehl, Herr Hauptmann I " as he 
saw his " friend's " pink paper reduced to ashes. 

Scent would always set this critic sniffing; then 
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the Feldwebel and the other lads sniffed obsequiously, 
looking out for some coarse fun at their comrade's 
expense. It little availed if the billet doux professed 
to be from a "cousin." Any suspicions on the 
captain's part would lead to its being laid aside, for 
reference to the boy's father or to the chief of the 
Institute; or a poor lad might be brutally abashed 
by hearing the tender sentiments of his correspondent 
read out aloud. 

Not only were the letters they received submitted 
to such censorship, but those sent by the boys must 
first be shown to the captain and stamped with his 
visa. If a resentful pupil sent home tales out of 
school, trying to touch his mother's heart by accounts 
of tyranny and ill-usage, the best he could hope for 
was being set down to write a more becoming letter, 
describing himself as happy and contented, as was 
his duty to be. These proceedings strike one as 
more worthy of Mr Squeers* Academy than of a 
national institution for veritable young noblemen and 
gentlemen. 

Still more sharp was the scrutiny of registered 
letters and parcels. "Extra" pocket money was 
looked on with disfavour ; and all indulgences must 
be measured out according to marks and conduct 
When a remittance of five florins for Pupil A. was 
announced, he stretched forth his hand bootlessly till 
the Feldwebel had produced his record. 

"Did he expect to get five florins with a two in 
algebra and one in conduct ? " demanded the captain : 
the money would be held back for a month to see if 
he could deserve it better. 
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Then it would be Pupil B/s turn to hear the fate 
of an order for ten florins. His report proving more 
satisfactory, he gets forty kreutzers — a twentieth part 
of the sum — ^handed over at once, the rest kept in 
bank to be doled out as he proved worthy. 

Pupil C. has addressed to him a box containing 
ham, sausages, or such like, to supplement the 
Spartan fare of the collie ; but the captain's nose 
sniffs disapprovingly when the lid is opened, and the 
boy's mouth is like to water in vain. 

*'What do you want with such a ham-and-beef 
shop, C? Does your Herr Papa believe you are 
starved here ? Then, also, you have very bad marks. 
Learn something first, and eat after. Feldwebel, 
Pupil C. will share his box with the best conducted 
and highest pupils in the class." 

There was no satisfaction in thus being forced into 
generosity; but the captain's order was not always 
carried out to the full. If the Feldwebel were a 
good-natured fellow, fond of sausage himself, he 
would so arrange that after all the owner had some 
say in the sharing of his good things. 

The post disposed of, cadets with petitions to make 
had a hearing. 

F. respectfully b^s permission to learn the violin. 
'* Has he not enough to learn already ? " is the blunt 
answer. '* It would be more to the purpose if he tried 
for better marks in history. A proper cadet needs to 
understand no more of music than the bugle sounds 
— ^left face, march ! " 

G. asks leave to have his photograph taken in 
uniform. Grudgingly granted, on condition that the 
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Feldwebel accompanies him, after seeing that he is 
equipped to the nail. 

H. would fain go into town to have a tooth pulled 
by monks who held a reputation for such practice. 
" Why not have it done by the surgeon of the Institu- 
tion?" H. humbly submits that this officer has 
already broken the tooth twice. " The third attempt 
will turn out more successful/' he is roughly told. 

Next approach a row of prisoners released from 
the cells, who, according to the humiliating usage 
of the Austrian army, have to drone out, "Herr 
Hauptmann, I thank you dutifully for the punish- 
ment I have received." These being purged of their 
offence, sorry only if their terms of imprisonment 
have not extended over some fearsome mathematical 
examination, a more woeful detachment present 
themselves for "disposal," that is, to have sentence 
passed on them for faults set down on the report 
since yesterday forenoon. Pupil M. has "cheeked" 
the Feldwebel. N. and P. have been caught smoking. 
They are punished according to desert, by deprivation 
of one or two dishes at dinner, by confinement, by 
arrest for one or more following Sundays. 

But one crime is reported too heinous for the 
captain's powers of rebuke and correction. An 
audacious lad has betted that he will smoke in the 
very class-room, under the ^yt:^ of the Feldwebel, 
taking a stealthy puff and hiding his cigarette, by 
turns, beneath the lid of his desk. Caught in this 
" fearful joy," he must be made an example of by 
being remanded to the "Institution Report" — com- 
mitted for trial to a higher court. With sympathetic 
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interest their comrades took leave of poor sinners 
led before this tribunal, who were like not to come 
back for a day or two, swallowed up in dark dungeon, 
or more fearfully condemned to the ordeal of a 
'* Schilling/' of which more anon. 

Another inquisition was held by the surgeon, at 
what time of day our authority does not make clear, 
but no doubt it would be at an early hour, since now 
all boys who had, or said they had, anything the 
matter with them, appeared to claim medical aid or 
dispensation from this or that exercbe. Imposture 
was scandalously common ; and the number of candi- 
dates for treatment at the ''Dressing," as it was 
officially called, varied not only with the weather, 
but with the work in hand. July, the examination 
month, was apt to prove unhealthy; and any stiff 
paper in view, we are told, trebled the list of would- 
be patients. Some of them were most anxious to 
get off mathematics ; but there were lazy-bones who 
liked to shirk gymnastics, drill, walking, or swimming, 
on the plea of some alleged infirmity. Certain boys 
had a perfect genius for shamming, and studied the 
cultivation of a cough more earnestly than any of 
their lessons. A pain in the chest, a headache, a 
sore throat, a mysterious trouble in the knee, made 
common excuses; and an artful lad might go the 
length of cutting his finger " accidentally " to make it 
unfit for geometrical drawing; toothache was not 
such a safe complaint, as the rough and ready cure 
could be but too easily prescribed. 

On the other hand, the army surgeons who practised 
here were well versed in all the tricks of malingering ; 
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and the Dressing became a contest between suspicion 
and cunning, where the shammers had to reckon with 
the temper, as well as the judgment, of their medical 
attendant When he had got out of bed wrong foot 
foremost, he was apt to pooh-pooh all complaints, 
real or assumed; but in a good humour would be 
readier to give dispensations from exercise or orders 
for hospital, till the Commandant of the Institute, 
perhaps, found fault with the length of its sick list, 
and for a time claims to relief would be looked into 
more closely. In spite of all medical vigilance, we 
learn, there were some "professional invalids," who 
contrived, on one excuse or other, to spend half their 
time in hospital. 

Once admitted to this snug haven, either on the 
score of some definite illness or only *' for observation," 
the boy who had nothing, or not much the matter 
with him, could enjoy himself finely, but for one 
important consideration, to wit, what he would get to 
eat The first day had to be given up as one of 
fasting; but after that the doctor might prescribe 
" full diet with fruit," or if suspicious of humbug, put 
his patient on a scanty regime to starve him back 
into health. Lucky was the convalescent whose 
strength it seemed well to recruit with the complete 
tale of hospital luxuries — coffee, rolls, wine, stewed 
plums, jam, and what not In the opposite case, if a 
hungry patient had money, he might still feast on 
the sly, for his bearded nurses, like the other soldier 
servants, were not such well-drilled machines but 
that they could often be bribed into breach of rules. 
The regular hospital birds knew well how to make 
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the best of their holiday. The sick ward was for 
them a club where, free from all restraint, they met 
their friends, read novels, and, when supposed to be 
pining in bed, could sit up for a lively game of cards. 
Their attendant's mouth and eyes being stopped by 
a tip, he would burst in on such amusements only to 
give warning of the sui^eon's approach ; then, in a 
trice, cards, books, and dainties were stowed out of 
sight, and the officer found nothing but a row of 
snoring or sighing invalids. Did this doctor smell a 
rat, that is, a sausage, he might cut short a happy 
sickness by an order to go back to school next 
day, unless the patient meanwhile could succeed in 
developing fresh symptoms. Something of this 
comedy is apt to be played off in all schools ; but 
here it seems to have been pushed to a shameful 
extent 

If the doctors were sharp, they might also be 
indulgent, and even find some satisfaction in robbing 
professors and drill seigeants of their prey. **The 
St Polten College in my time enjoyed a famous chief 
surgeon, with whom every cadet was content, but not 
the Major. Our Commandant often protested against 
such an enormous sick list among two hundred cadets ; 
while the Herr Regimental Sui^eon, for his part, 
cudgelled his wits to account, on scientific grounds, 
for so high a rate of disease in July, the examination 
month. Every day at least twenty cases of fever! 
The complaints touched that doctor's soft heart 

^ ' Going into hospital when you are at the point 
of death I ' he would cry, wringing his hands over 
a malingerer, who came groaning over pains in 
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all possible and impossible parts of the human 
frame. 

"'Tuberculosis in the highest d^jree!' was the 
comforting diagnosis he dealt out to one afflicted 
with the severest kind of * mathematical cough,' And 
with each day of July grew the number of patients, 
the severity of ailments. The assistant surgeon 
laughed in his sleeve. 'Ah, ha! Algebra to-day/ 
he might whisper in a cadet's ear; yet the way of 
deliverance was not barred, and the grinning sufferer 
got his order to lie 'under observation/ But the 
Major shook his head significantly, when, at a sick 
inspection, he counted his darlings here being 'ob- 
served ' ; and next day brought without fail to some 
dozen invalids the much dreaded — cure ! " 



III. 

We now take up the cadets' ordinary life at their 
dinner hour, a most important event of the day. 
Every Saturday evening was published the bill of 
fare for the following week, each item, as given out, 
received with a shout of approval or contempt 
" Monday : Such and such a soup, beef with turnips 
(Oho!); Vienna beefsteak with rice (Bravo!). 
Tuesday : Groats soup (loud Oho !) ; beef with 
cabbage, roast meat, and dumplings (Bravo /)." And 
so on. 

At half-past twelve the welcome bugle released 
these hungry lads from their books and set them 
marching into the dining-hall, at a pace quickened 
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by savoury smells. For once the Feldwebels had 
to hold them back; and there was no delay in 
taking these places. Grace said by word of 
command, napkins tucked into necks according to 
'uniform rule, the boy battalion settled down to 
tooth exercise. The tables were divided into messes 
of ten, each with its own laws and customs, to secure 
fair play, everyone having his turn to be first and 
last in the round of helping. If anyone seemed to 
be taking more than his tithe of some favourite dish, 
he would be rebuked by a chorus of Okot from his 
watching fellows. To the last, the dish might come 
empty; but then the officer in charge would usually 
be obliging enough to order '' More " for his young 
Oliver Twists; and, on the other hand, the boy at 
the fag end might get the chance of heaping his 
plate with leavings. In any case, there was no time 
for picking and choosing ; one who dallied with his 
dinner might be surprised by the order '' Up I " and 
have to slip the remnant of his pudding, or what-not, 
into a piece of paper provided for this case, to be 
stealthily carried out under his uniform cloak, and 
consumed at ease, or trafficked away to still hungry 
comrades. 

At the lower end of each board sat the ubiquitous 
Feldwebel, on guard over the table of penitence. 
The commonest punishment was condemning a boy 
to lose one or more courses. For small offences, 
such as a button unpolished, or inattention in school, 
the third course was cut off. Darker crimes, a button 
altogether wantii^, impertinence to the Feldwebel 
or masters, and so forth, called for the deprivation 

G 
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of two courses, the culprit having to content himself 
with soup and bread, unless ready sympathisers could 
contrive to pass down to him some more dainty bit, 
while the FeldwebeFs eye was on his own plate. 
There were various tricks for feeding the involuntary 
fasters. One was to hollow out a piece of bread 
and fill it with meat, which might then be slipped 
from hand to hand under the table. In the worst 
case, a cadet was a very pariah among his fellows 
if he had not some "Schmalzel" — bosom-friend — 
whose pleasure and duty it would be to hide away 
part of his own dinner for sly conveyance to the 
chum in the course of their daily walk. 

It is difficult to give English readers an idea of 
foreign eatables; but it will be readily understood 
that certain dishes were popular and unpopular here, 
generally or individually, and how portions of them 
had their corresponding value as articles of barter. 
Among the favourite luxuries were what one must 
inadequately translate " butter-dumplings," which, in 
the rate of exchange, stood higher than anything 
but coffee — that rare treat. We have seen how the 
saying of prayers and grace were in the hands of 
professionals paid in such kind ; and there were other 
duties and privileges that could be bought and sold. 
Teuber owed to his height that he carried a real 
musket, whereas smaller boys had mere carbines ; 
and some urchins, keener soldiers than himself, would 
give a butter-dumpling for the satisfaction of handling 
the manly weapon, he only too glad to shift its black 
and blue weight, for the nonce, off his own shoulders. 
When it came to his turn to play fugleman or officer 
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at drill, he willingly parted with such a distinction 
at the high price of two or three dumplings, each 
worth a French exercise or the working of a hard 
equation. Bom warriors were proud to pinch their 
stomachs for the honour of roaring out orders in 
falsetto field-marshal tone ; but this authorling con- 
fesses that he had neither taste nor talent for drilling 
any more than for being drilled. " What I you would 
like to be a poet, and can't even keep step ! " was the 
reproach justly made against him. 

^ Gries-nudeln," semolina-puddings, on the contrary, 
were most unpopular, the more so as the authorities 
judged this a wholesome and satisfying dish for 
supper. Such division of opinion once led to an 
outbreak, amusingly described by our author. The 
scene this time is the supper-table, at which the 
boys had sworn to revolt against their bugbear, the 
semolina, which seems to have taken some stringy 
form, like vermicelli 

''The march to the dining-hall was made in 
strikingly slow time. The Feldwebel looked 
anxiously about him ; it seemed to him that all 
was not well. At the head of the half-company 
marched two 67-inch high Croats, with a mien of 
evident resolution. A murmur, as of a threatening 
storm, went from table to table, spread itself on a 
private signal from the fourth to the third year, and 
rose in a troubling swell, as the first dish of semolina 
pudding was visible at the kitchen door. The column 
of dish-bearers appeared 'Eat no rain-worms!^ 
suddenly boomed out a deep bass from the first 
table of the fourth year; and the voices of the second 
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company joined chorus. 'Away with the rain-worms 
— ^let the caterer eat them himself!* is the general 
roar. The Polish Feldwebel, Marian M., spits fire 
and flames : 'Will you eat ; eat this moment ! ' The 
senior lieutenant threatens to confine the whole class. 
In vain! — the storm is unchained, and who shall 
control a hundred semolina rebels. In his perplexity, 
Marian M. rushes out for the Commandant 

^ Still the storm is raging, when a pair of eyeglasses 
gleam at the open doon 'Attention ! ' cries the senior 
lieutenant, quavering for wrath. Like Jupiter TonanSy 
with the sternest Report-air, stands Major W. before 
the second company, while the urchins of the first 
sit trembling like aspens, and, as with true horse- 
hunger, swallow the pudding piled up before them. 
'Feed!' shouts the Major. He tastes a piece: 
'Excellent!' is the verdict. 'If all be not eaten 
up in five minutes the company shall have double- 
fast for a week,' thunders this commander. And 
the wild reckless troop, that two minutes before 
had deeply sworn resistance, falls into the indefinable 
sentiment of subordination. The fiercest pudding- 
foe cannot withstand the Major's shining glasses; 
quickly the second company, in helpless wrath, is 
seen gulping down huge mouthfuls. But Major W. 
strides from table to table, and where he halts, zeal 
reaches its highest point And that is the end of 
the semolina-pudding revolt at Eisenstadt I " 

Another revolt, which succeeded in bringing about 
a revolution, took place at Marburg College, but of 
this our historian can speak only from hearsay. 
As a prelude to the story, we must now learn what, 
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in Teuber's time, was the summum sufpliciufn of 
these martial nurseries, the formidable castigation, 
known by the familiar name of '' Schilling/' that to 
our ears sounds so inappropriate. This punishment, 
then common in the Austrian army, reads no worse 
than a school caning, but seems here to have been 
held in more awe. 

" Pupil X. will on such and such a day be punished 
by 1$ strokes with the stick," ran the order which 
called for X. to be set apart like a sheep marked 
for the slaughter. The proceedings were deliberate 
and ceremonious. Placed in close arrest to look 
gloomily forward to the hour of execution, after 
being examined by the sui^eon and certified as fit 
to undei^o punishment, he was led into the room, 
where an imposing array of officers awaited him. 
By the bench that served as block, rod in hand, 
stood the soldier who was to act as executioner. 
The criminal's classmates were drawn up in the 
passage outside, at openings which gave them a 
view of the infliction^ preceded by a warning address 
from the chief officer. This lecture ended, the 
unhappy culprit had to stretch himself over the 
bench, and the provost counted the cuts as they 
were laid on to the softest part of his frame — ^five to 
twenty; fifteen appears to have been a usual number 
— as a dozen with us. These the victim bore either 
with woeful howls in his mother tongue, or with 
clenched teeth and sturdy silence; proud was the 
hero who at the end could smilingly declare to his 
comrades "Fifteen are to me pomade I** — ^i>«, a mere 
nothing. 
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Much depended on the mind as on the muscle 
of the executioner, carefully watched by the provost 
to note that he hit fair; an Italian soldier, it was 
understood, would try not to be too hard on 
an Italian cadet, while a Hungarian would be like 
to come off worse at the hands of a German. There 
was a story, or legend, at Marburg of an Italian who 
had a countryman to deal with him, and at the end 
of the punishment lay still and silent as a log. The 
horrified officials believed him dead, when he sat up 
rubbing his eyes, with pretence to have fallen asleep 
after the twelfth cut The sequelae of a '* Schilling " 
made the best part of it. The sufferer was taken 
off to hospital for tenderer applications; and, at 
Marburg, the doctor even had the kindness to order 
him a double portion of pudding — not semolina — 
at which rate some hardened offenders would be 
inclined to take a thrashing as welcome. 

In spite of such sweetening, it was the Marburg 
cadets who rose in rebellion against the rod. Their 
Commandant seemed to them much too free with 
a punishment elsewhere used only in extreme cases. 
He had introduced the innovation of a bi-monthly 
Report, at which all defaulters were thus brought 
to book. At Christmas time the fourth and third 
year cadets laid their heads together, plotting an 
outburst on ist February, the date of the next in- 
quisitioa That they were in earnest was shown by 
the manner in which they hatched the plan for more 
than a month. In the playground they stood about 
by groups, speaking low and deep ; even their good 
behaviour in school was suspicious. Most industri- 
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ously they studied history, and by choice the chapters 
relating to revolutions and republics. Though the 
secret was faithfully kept, the Feldwebels could not 
but notice how something strange was in the air. 

The first idea had been to assail the Commandant 
in his house, and wring from him a liberal constitu- 
tion. But that seemed too bold. A less offensive 
plan of campaign was finally agreed upon. The two 
upper classes should fortify themselves in a school- 
room, on the principle of our British barring-out, 
with this difference, that the cadet-mutineers would 
be ready armed with dangerous weapons. It was 
further proposed to storm the canteen, to carry in 
its stores under armed escort, and so to find stomach 
for standing on the defence. 

The. question of stores made an important one, 
zealously attended to. A magazine of provisions 
was formed in an empty space under the master's 
desk. Into this went everything that could be 
prigged from table for a month. The contents of 
Christmas and New Year's hampers were nobly 
devoted to the public cause. Cadets who had a 
Sunday out, took the occasion to smuggle in ham, 
sausages, biscuits, sardines, even wine and cigarettes. 
Thus, before the eventful day, the intending garrison 
was well victualled for a siege. Meanwhile, the 
leading spirits went about among those conspirators, 
working up their courage for the declaration of 
war. 

The day came at last, and the hour. After dinner 
all four classes were drawn up for drill in full 
panoply. But when the officer gave his word of 
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command, from the ranks of the two classes stepped 
forth other chiefs ; and with a wild cheer the fourth- 
year cadets rushed to the steps of the schoolroom 
chosen as their fortress. A Feldwebel tried to bar 
the way, but was thrown over. The third }rear 
followed, all but a few, who hung back, out of 
cowardice, as their comrades said ; were ** cut off" 
as they themselves put it The urchins of the first 
and second years had not been trusted with the 
secret ; and they stood fast in their ranks. 

In the schoolroom the rebels at once went to work, 
barricading themselves with tables, desks, benches, 
and whatever came to hand. As usual in insurrec- 
tion, the heat of their audacity led them into wanton 
excesses ; blackboards and maps were destroyed ; 
windows were broken ; the thermometer was ruined 
by a bayonet ; the class museum was sacked ; piles 
of miniature cannon balls among its specimens were 
adapted as ammunition. Only a mineral collection 
was spared, a guard being set over it, out of respect 
for the popular and humane professor of natural 
history. 

Outside, hardly less confusion prevailed. The 
Commandant, roused from his siesta, held a hasty 
council of war with the officers. The soldier-servants 
were ordered to the assault, but found the barricades 
so bristling with chevaux de frise of bayonets, that 
they retired in dismay. At the prospect of a san- 
guinary struggle within the walls of his domain, the 
Head humbled himself to parley in person. But 
his words were drowned in shouts of derision, and 
one excited cadet went the length of prodding at 
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him with a bayonet There was nothing for it but 
to turn the siege into a blockade. A party of 
soldiers being brought up from the town, the rebels' 
fastness was surrounded with the view of starving 
them into submission. 

Meanwhile the juniors had a holiday, almost for- 
gotten in the general perturbation, till some authority 
bethought himself of marching them out to walk, to 
be clear of bad example. But as they unwillingly 
filed forth they passed under the windows at which 
could be seen their triumphant seniors, sausage or 
wine bottle in hand, cigar defiantly in mouth; and 
there pealed forth a triumphant chant — 

"A free life we live, 
AlifefuU of joy!*' 

It was in vain for the officer in charge to warn 
them that these violent delights would have a bitter 
ending. The juniors looked up to the mutineers 
with envy and admiration ; and discipline was at a 
loose end throughout the college. 

As night fell, the beleaguered garrison lit up their 
quarters and enjoyed their freedom as they could. 
Rations were served out by chosen officials; sentries 
kept guard at the barricade. But one unfortunate 
mistake had been made. In the haste of fortifying, 
the jugs and other vessels of water were upset ; and 
soon the besieged b^an to suffer from thirst if not 
from hunger. Conscious of this weakness in their 
position, they listened the more readily to the sur- 
geon of the coll^;e, who had earned their goodwill 
by his indulgence, and now offered himself as n^o* 
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tiator. Treating the matter from a professional 
point of view, he strongly represented to the Com- 
mandant the danger to their health in spending a 
cold February night out of bed, without warm food. 
He received a commission to treat with the rebels, 
who, perhaps growing sleepy, agreed to give in, on 
the main condition that none of them should suffer 
the rod. 

The Commandant accepted their terms with certain 
reservations; and about midnight the capitulation 
was concluded. Entering through the wreck, that 
slighted great man resumed his authority by the 
order "Pile arms!" — at once mechanically obeyed. 
Three boys, who wished nothing better than to 
leave the collie at any cost, gave themselves up 
as ringleaders, and were haled forthwith into con- 
finement, along with two others of bad character 
who had further distinguished themselves by marked 
acts of defiance in the course of the siege. The rest, 
disarmed, were sent to bed; and order once more 
reigned at Marburg. 

Next day came the reckoning for this outburst 
The two black sheep above mentioned were flogged 
after all, their bruises plastered by abundant sym- 
pathy. The three who sought to be expelled were 
disappointed of their wish, in being let off with a 
period of restraint All the mutineers were sentenced 
to fast that day on bread and soup ; then, in mute 
protest of approval, the first and second years con- 
demned themselves to the same abstinence, sending 
away their portions of beef and so forth untouched, 
to make a rich revel in the kitchen quarters. Other 
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signs of insubordination warned the authorities to 
be considerate. 

The hint of such a determined revolt was not 
thrown away. The newspapers exaggerated the 
affair, making "an elephant out of a fly." The 
squad of soldiers called in was multiplied into a 
battalion ; one paper even spoke of cannon planted 
against the collie, and swelled its bulletin with 
the phrase ''killed and wounded as yet unknown." 
From all parts of Austria a hundred telegrams rained 
in on the Commandant from anxious parents. The 
Minister of War could not but hear of such a tur- 
moil; and inquiries came to be made into the 
government of these institutions. Some months 
later was published a new code of regulations for 
all the cadet colleges. The rod was abolished, also 
the censorship of letters; pocket-money was freed 
from confiscation ; and in other respects a b^inning 
was made of a more humane rule. Thus the martyrs 
of Marbui^ had not suffered in vain ; the bold rebels 
had, after all, succeeded in winning a measure of 
liberty from their oppressors ; and then, or later, 
they even got coffee granted them for breakfast 



IV. 

We left the cadets marching out from dinner. 
Their next function was drill, or a walk in the college 
grounds. This walk was no treat, as a rule, but a 
monotonous exercise, performed in rank, two and 
two, the cadet officer acting as bell-wether of the 
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flock, the Feldwebel bringing up the rear to see that 
none broke loose to pull flowers or make snowballs. 
It was a great matter if, by listening open-eyed to 
the veteran's tales of his prowess against French or 
Prussian foes, one could get leave to slip off* to 
another company for a chat with one's brother or 
special chum, leaving the " neighbour-man " to whom 
one was morally chained day and night 

Whatever the weather, this mill-horse pilgrimage 
had to be made in series of irksome rounds, cut short 
sometimes by a good-natured lieutenant, who might 
also, for a grateful change, lead his troop through the 
" Officers' Park," a more ornate part of the grounds. 
Still more welcome was the order to march through 
the town, where home-sick small boys for once saw a 
woman's face; foppish ones had the satisfaction of 
being admired by civilians who thought it a fine thing 
to wear a uniform ; and bold ones might bolt into a 
shop door in passing, for some illicit purchase. But 
the highest treat of all was when, in fine weather, the 
customary treadmill was exchanged for a real walk 
in the country, when the ranks were not strictly kept, 
and singers had leave and heart to raise their voices ; 
then on reaching a village the whole battalion would 
be set free to take taverns and farmhouses by 
storm, devouring like a swarm of locusts, in the 
excitement of this rare breaking loose, hardly to be 
called back to their ranks for the march home. 

After exercise, it seems, came fresh lessons, till at 
half-past five " Recreation " was proclaimed. All this 
time we have heard nothing of play, though a play- 
ground there was. In winter, at all events, the scene 
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of recreation was the class-room ; and the amusements 
seem to have been simple, not to say childish. Some 
climbed up the stove or the master's desk to show off 
their gymnastic skill in daring jumps ; some raced 
about with small boys mounted pick-a-back on their 
shoulders ; some brought out fiddle or zither to strum 
the tunes of their native provinces ; others, no doubt, 
were content with letting off steam through nature's 
own organs. These revels became broken in on by 
the entrance of a servant bearing in a huge basket 
ttie /oiisenirod, a meal answering to our tea, or to the 
French gcfOUer. In this case it consisted merely of 
pieces of dry brown bread, and for drink there was a 
great water-jug, from which the boys gulped in turn, 
out of the same glass, by word of command : "First 
quarter to drink, march ! " 

The basket was soon emptied by an eager crowd, 
and there were hungry fellows who could do with 
more than their own piece. "Who gives me his 
Jausenbrod?" would be the cry; and "I" might 
answer some youthful Croesus, scornful of the official 
fare. When he had money, now was the time it came 
in useful. In the course of the afternoon a paper had 
circulated, on which everyone who could pay for it 
in cash, put down what "extra" he would like — glass 
of coffee with two rolls ; glass of buttermilk ; ten 
kreutzers worth of grapes ; a portion of white bread 
and butter, or the like. These orders were not carried 
out till the list had been submitted to the officer, who 
allowed or disallowed them according to the character 
and conduct of the pupil. If his extra Jausenbrod 
had passed scrutiny, here came the chance for him to 
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exercise a hospitable spirit among his chums ; while 
a lad who showed himself greedy might excite envy 
to the point of having a bit of chalk chucked " by 
accident" into his unsociable coffee, or even find 
the glass knocked out of his hands by a dexterously 
thrown sponge. 

" Seats for German preparation ! " was the order at 
six o'clock ; and the class must settle down to their 
books under the ushership of the Feldwebel, whose 
own education had made him no very acute critic of 
what belonged to the study of literature. This much 
he knew, that a pupil humming or muttering to 
himself looked studious, whereas one who sat too 
quiet was more like to be reading a novel ; but even 
then this Aristarchus might be put off by an assur- 
ance that the suspected volume was a "classical 
romance." ** Please, Herr Feldwebel, is Shakespeare 
allowed?" was once a question that brought out 
the answer — " Spirituous drinks are forbidden I " 
Now was the last chance for our " Dichterling " to 
touch up the last act of his tragedy, or stealthily to 
help out a mathematical genius with his German 
exercise or essay, for pay in cake or coffee, if not on 
promise of being craftily prompted at the next 
mathematical examination — a true ordeal to your 
poetic souls. 

At seven o'clock there was an " Over." One divi- 
sion now cudgelled its brains on the hard mathematics, 
while another, donning gymnastic costume, went off 
to the gymnasium — that important part of German 
education — a welcome change to some, but hated by 
others who did not enjoy being jeered for their 
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awkwardness in whirling, jumping, and springing by 
word of command. The same is said about swim- 
ming : there were exceptional youngsters who dreaded 
the water like mad dogs, looking forward to a cold 
change of weather as deliverance, or scheming for a 
medical dispensation. Others now practised dancing, 
the 'Madies'' distinguished by a white handkerchief 
bound round their arms. Dancing and deportment 
were made so much of in the education of an Austrian 
officer, that the teaching of them continued through 
all the eight years of his education, prc^ess being 
tested by examinations, at which it was not unknown 
for a clever-toed youngster to represent one of the 
clumsy ones, who hated such arts, and would risk 
hiding themselves away during this hour. For most 
of the cadets, however, dancing was a favourite lesson, 
all the more so, as its teacher was an easy-going 
gentleman, who could be flattered by the style of 
'^ Professor" into giving out the popular polka or 
gallop to let his pupils whirl themselves out of breath, 
instead of stiffly promenading or displaying the slow 
graces of the minuet 

At eight o'clock, from their various tasks, the lads 
streamed together into the hall for supper— end of 
the day's work ; in which, as we have seen, they had 
but few minutes to themselves. Soon afterwards 
they were marched to bed in the same uniform 
order imposed upon all the day's doings, which 
the authorities would no doubt, if possible, have 
extended to their dreams. 

One day brought a blessed change from routine. 
For these slaves of command, Sunday dawned with a 
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sense of relaxed discipline, of unwonted treats, and 
no mathematics. Even the Feldwebel was less sharp 
than usual with sleepy heads. In one point, indeed, 
the day began with a tighter grasp, for now the full 
uniforms were brought out of store, and special 
attention had to be given to belts, buttons, and 
buckles, else, when at church parade, the company 
defiled before the argus-eyed Commandant, he would 
be scandalised by some defective strapping or polish- 
ing, and a squad of untidy sinners would find their 
Sunday freedom abridged. 

Sunday on the Continent is, of course, not the 
English Sunday; but with good Catholics church- 
going is not omitted as a preliminary to other ways 
of spending the holiday. Church service here made 
a matter of discipline, and, as we may suppose, was 
gone through without much reverence or edification. 
To be one of the two '' mass boys " who served the 
priest at the altar was a coveted post among the 
juniors, being usually rewarded by a treat of coffee 
and sweets from the good man, who had, however, 
often to complain of scandalous tricks played by 
these unworthy ministrants. Some fellows might 
seem to be singing with great vehemence, but their 
hymn and prayer books had a suspicious resemblance 
to class books, out of which they would get up some 
neglected lesson. The poor pastor could win no more 
attention for his sermons than for his lessons in Bible- 
history and the like. '^Religion" did not count in 
the marks. But, as he doubled the functions of 
religious instructor with that of natural history pro- 
fessor, which was a " paying '' subject, he hit on the 
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idea of cutting down his marks in the latter branch 
to punish n^lect of the other theme. The Major, so 
strict about polish and pipeclay, asked no more of 
this flock than to be whitened sepulchres of piety. 

After church came two hours of work in the school- 
room; but after that again a walk in the town or 
some other " extra " pastime ; and always at dinner 
time a roast joint In the afternoon, if not taken out 
a country walk, the cadets were for once free to do 
almost as they pleased, without word of command. 
Some played chess or draughts; some played their 
native music; some played the bully; and some, 
perhaps, the fool. Fine weather let them out into 
the playground, where the favourite amusement was 
one or other g^me at ball, while these preferred to 
strut on stilts and tilt against each other in the air, 
and those were content to lie basking on the grass 
and "let roast pigeons fly into their mouths," as the 
German proverb has it. Of organised sports, such as 
football and cricket, there is no word ; the energy of 
these boys was too much used up in drill and duties. 

It has to be confessed that some of them had still 
''go" enough left for getting into mischief; and one 
need not be surprised that youngsters so little trusted 
appear not to have been ashamed of lying and 
stealing. When the Feldwebel's back was moment- 
arily turned — ^for to this stiflf shepherd of youth the 
Sunday made no Sabbath — a daring trick was to slip 
over the wall and plunder the vegetable fields beyond. 
There were even audacious pilferers who would push 
their predatory excursions into the melon beds of the 
very Commandant. A ball would fly into his pre- 

H 
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cincts "by accident"; and the scamps who went 
after it would fasten a hook at the end of a long 
string to one of the Major's melons, which presently 
might be seen cleaving its way like a snake through 
the long grass, to be hidden away and eaten in fearful 
secret, for, if discovered about this too faithful aping of 
war, the robbers might have to stand at " attention " 
in the playground all next Sunday afternoon. 

But the full enjoyment of Sunday was for the 
"feeders-out," lucky lads invited and permitted to 
spend the day in town with father or friend. The 
invitation was not enough ; it must be made valid by 
the sanction of the Commandant after examination 
of the pupil's record, else parents who had travelled 
far to see their young hopeful could give him no 
better treat than good advice on a stroll in the college 
grounds, and a packet of sweets slipped into his 
pocket The oflfers of other hosts would be jealously 
scrutinised, all who were not relations, or army men, 
being coldly looked on, and not every respectable 
citizen trusted with a few hours' responsibility for the 
morals and manners of a cadet ; then the licensed 
'* taker-out " had to present himself in person to get 
custody of his guest 

He whose invitation had passed every ordeal was 
in his glory. His toilette must be made with the 
utmost care; or, if not, he would be minutely 
inspected by officer and Feldwebel to make sure of 
his being turned out in a style to do credit to the 
service. As soon as he got safe beyond its walls, he 
might venture to adorn himself with "extra" gauds, 
white gloves, sham gold watch-chain, double eye- 
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glass, a cigar, all to be stowed away out of sight 
on encountering any personage in uniform. If the 
entertainer were a good-natured fellow, perhaps him- 
self an old cadet, he would smile indulgently on such 
pranks of freedom. The dandy youngster's first 
desire would be to visit a barber's, where he could 
get his head frizzled and perfumed in a style to make 
a Feldwebel's hair stand on end. The next halt 
would naturally be at the confectioner's, who never 
addressed a cadet-customer by any less title than that 
of" Herr Baron." But the trifles consumed here were 
only a whet for the breakfast, at which a civilian 
host might well be amazed by the capacity of a 
cadet's stomach, and still more by the unabated 
vigour with which, two or three hours later, this sharp- 
toothed guest could work through the whole menu of 
a hotel dinner. After that, the old boy was expected 
to take the young one a walk in the town, where, 
without his "chaperon," he durst not show himself, 
but by this sheltering side might have the satisfaction 
of triumphantly inspecting the column of envious 
comrades as it passed by under guardianship of the 
Feldwebels, whom for once he could set at naught 
It was a chary host who did not wind up the day 
with another visit to caf(& or confectioner's, or, 
before delivering that young friend into the jaws of 
discipline, would not let him stuff his pockets with 
means to let his less fortunate chums taste the joys of 
"feeding-out" 

" If it were only always Sunday in the College I " 
sighs our author,— or if every day might be a day 
out! But such a day came as a rare oasis in the 
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desert of tasks, punishment, and dry routine, its 
ceaseless wheels ungreased by too little sympathy. 
More than a thousand dull days had to roll by 
thus before the cadet attained the first ridge of his 
ambition, to gain the fourth year class, in which he 
became one of the great men of his little world, 
sought to cultivate a moustache, and a bass voice 
beneath it, acted in turn as officer on parade, went in 
small dread of the Feldwebel, and looked down with 
contempt on the urchins of the lower classes. In 
those latter times of general relaxation of authority, 
there were cases of presumptuous and muscular 
" thirds " venturing to stand up in arms against the 
pretensions of their seniors, but, as a rule, the 
"fourths" enjoyed unquestioned reverence, like the 
"sixth" of an English school, and the slightest 
intrusion into their quarters or company would be 
sternly rebuked. 

So, in the cadef s last year at this Preparatory 
College, his sufferings were sweetened by pride, dashed 
always by fear of the final examination that should 
open or shut to him the gates of the Academy, the 
next stage of his martial career. This ordeal passed, 
he had still before him another four years of the same 
drilling and disciplining on a larger scale; and the 
lad who came witii downy lip and uptilted nose from 
the Olympus of the Institution " fourth," found him- 
self again condemned to sing small in the " first " class 
of the Academy, through which he must win his way 
to the dazzling officer's sword-knot that shone like a 
star at the end of his military education. 

Under the title of Tschau I — that familiar greeting 
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of Austrian officers — Herr Oscar Teuber has written 
a further account of life at the Academy, which is 
just such another history of four shears' further 
struggle between iron pedantry and human nature. 
From certain hints he drops as to his weakness for 
the Muses, and from the fact that he wrote several 
books soon after completing his military education, 
one guesses how it was thrown away upon him, unless 
for once a poet brought some habits of order and 
self-restraint from such a hard training. In any case, 
English boys, with their manly sports and r^ulated 
freedom, may well ''thank the goodness and the 
grace" that did not cast their school days in the 
mould of an Austrian Cadet Coll^^e. 



A RUSSIAN PAGE. 



Pagehood is a very old institution, both in Oriental 
and in Christian lands. The origin of the name is 
doubtful, a Classical, a Gothic, and a Turkish 
derivation being found for it. When it first turns up 
in European literature, the word page seems to mean 
a mere scullion or stable boy; but during the feudal 
days it grew into a more honourable title, which 
again has fallen to the homely boy in buttons. The 
page of romance, as we know, was a nobly-born 
youth schooled by service under some prince or 
baron, parent and preceptor to him as well as master, 
so that to be page in the household of a truly noble 
man made the mediaeval idea of a liberal education. 
At the age when our boys are learning grammar and 
Euclid, these youngsters would be more congenially 
employed in practising the exercises of chivalry, 
while they performed some domestic duties that are 
now thought menial, and especially waited on the 
ladies of the family. As the page came on in his 
teens, he was promoted to squire, his duty then being 
attendance on the knight's own person and apprentice- 
ship in the hardships of war. In the service of a 
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gracious lord, a well-conditioned lad could hardly fail 
to pick up such accomplishments as Chaucer attributes 
to his Squire ; but the main part of his training would 
be in the arts of killing men and beasts, then so 
indispensable to the character of a gentleman. 

When chivalry died out, pages still remained part 
of a great man's state, their education being adapted 
to changed conditions. But haughty and idle sprigs 
of gentility seldom took kindly to lesson books ; and 
pageship degenerated into a proverbially bad school 
for lads ill-looked after by wigged and gowned 
tutors whom they were apt to despise. Now that 
his chief duty was to show himself off in fine clothes, 
the ** pretty page " of ballads, '' courteous, lowly, and 
serviceable," became better known as an impudent 
and mischievous monkey, obsequious enough to those 
who had power to punish him, but to the rest of the 
world a proverb for rude tricks. Indeed, even in 
older days, such glimpses of page-life as we get in 
the romance of Le Petit Jehan de Saintri go to 
show this by no means an ideal education in morals, 
however it might be with manners. 

As schools rose and castles fell, noblemen ceased 
to keep pages, a luxury that began to be confined to 
kings or princes, who usually rewarded such services 
by commissions in the army. To La Fontaine, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, it already 
seemed matter for ridicule that " Tout marquis veut 
avoir despagesr Sir Walter Scott, indeed, mentions 
a gentleman of his own time who had been brought 
up as page to the Duchess of Buccleuch, perhaps the . 
last such ornament of a private family. By that day. 
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the pages at our court had sunk to be paid servants; 
though our Sovereign still retains " pages of honour," 
who take part in ceremonial functions. A revival of 
old custom is the child pages, so often seen at 
weddings; but for any purpose, except show, pages 
are in England as extinct as men in armour. 

The French court remained longer a nursery of 
real pages, of whose life we get some view in Tristan 
L'Hermite's autobiographical novel, Le Page Dis- 
gracii^ and in the Count D'H^zecques* Memoirs of 
a Page of Louis XVL In Louis XIV.'s gorgeous 
days, his menagerie of pages was the dread of quiet 
citizens ; respectable women, we are told, would not 
venture near their quarters. At the outbreak of the 
Revolution, the king had still some fifty pages, besides 
others attached to the service of the queen and the 
princes of the blood. Louis XV. seems to have had 
at least twice as many, and no wonder that France 
was bankrupt when we read how the gold-laced, 
purple velvet coat of one of these lads cost enough to 
pay for a year's good schooling. Napoleon, who had 
a snobbish love of royal trappings, decked out his 
court with pages in the old style ; but in France they 
were finally abolished by the practical and frugal 
spirit of Louis Philippe. 

The great military monarchies of Europe still keep 
up an establishment of pages, fused with their cadet 
academies, whose best pupils win the prize of a 
holiday waiting at court Herr von Scharfenort has 
shown true German minuteness in his history of the 
Prussian royal pages. Up till Frederick the Great's 
time they were actual servants. This hard-driven 
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monarch put them to important and perilous duties ; 
and there are various stories or legends of his dealings 
with these young attendants. From the Memoirs of 
Hans von Schweinichen and other autobic^aphies, 
we have some amusing hints of what a German page's 
life was like in old times; but few writers, up till our 
own century, thought it worth while going into much 
detail of youthful reminiscences. 

Peter the Great, aping the glories of Versailles in 
his rough and ready way, adorned the Russian court 
with pages, who soon became pupils of the great 
military institutions that were schools for Russian 
nobility. Several Russian writers have been brought 
up in these academies; and one of them gives a lively 
glimpse of his education as an imperial page, published 
in a French book, the gist of which is now to be 
presented to English readers. Except D'H^zecques', 
which has been translated by Miss Yonge, this seems 
the fullest account of what it is to be reared in the 
precincts of a court ; and one can confirm and supple- 
ment it from Prince Kropotkin's more recently 
published Memoirs of a Revolutionist 

Prince Joseph Lubomirski was bom in 1839, ^^ ^ 
family distinguished in the history of his native 
Poland. He still is, or lately was, alive, so that one 
knows little of him but what he has told us of him- 
self With his mother, he left his native province of 
Volh3mia for Petersbui^, where the princess came 
into favour at court, which appears not to have been 
inherited by her son. In later days, like so many 
other Poles and Russians, he was attracted to Paris, 
married a Frenchwoman, and wrote novels and other 
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works in French, the first of them his autobiographic 
Souvenirs (tun page du Czar Nicholas. 

In his tenth year, tired of toys and of a lonely 
childhood among strangers, this boy was delighted 
to begin his school days at no ordinary school. By 
order of the Czar, he had been admitted to the Imperial 
Corps of Pages, the Russian Eton and Sandhurst in 
one, open only to heirs of high birth, and even to 
them as a matter of privilege. Originally founded by 
Peter the Great, its foundation had expanded into a 
great military college, where young aristocrats were 
trained chiefly for the army, but also for diplomacy 
and high offices of state. It was housed in one of 
the stateliest palaces of Petersburg, to which young 
Lubomirski, under the wing of his grandfather, was 
admitted by an imposing janitor in red livery and 
armed with a halbert, a figure in keeping with the 
cannon posted at each side of the gate. 

Timidly admiring, the new boy mounted a magni- 
ficent staircase, among a swarm of lads in green 
jackets, with red collars and gilt buttons, the uniform 
of his future school-fellows. Passing through a 
labyrinth of lordly halls, still peopled by uniforms, 
the grandfather asked their way to a series of apart- 
ments more like schoolrooms, furnished with desks, 
maps, blackboards, and so forth ; and in one of these 
they at length came upon the Inspector of Classes, 
who was nothing less than a major-general in full 
panoply. This personage is described as lean, dirty, 
wrinkled, wigged, rouged, wearing false calves even, 
as sign of an absurd vanity very familiar to his pupils. 
Our shy youngster was in the mood to be much 
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impressed l^ such a figure of fun ; nevertheless he 
managed to answer so well a few questions put to him 
by way of examination, that he had the satisfaction of 
hearing himself pronounced fit for the fifth class, the 
second firom the bottom. Tapping him on the cheek 
good-naturedly, this pedagogue-general gave the new 
scholar a day's grace for saying good-bye to his family. 
Next day he entered the coll^fe, which was to be his 
home for seven years. 

For eight months of these years his life would now 
be r^ulated as by clockwork. At seven o'clock a 
drum beat as signal for the boys to get up. After the 
minute military toilette, which was one of their most 
important duties, they marched off to breakfast 
From eight to twelve they were in school, and for the 
next two hours had lessons of drill, dancing, fencing, 
riding, and other courtly accomplishments. From 
two to three they might amuse themselves ; then an 
hour was set apart for dinner. Four to seven, more 
lessons ; after which tea, half an hour's play, an hour's 
preparation ; supper at half-past nine and bed at ten. 
They were fed as schoolboys rarely are, their dinner 
being so sumptuous that few of them wanted supper. 
Their lodging was palatial ; and every seven boys had 
a servant among thentL The discipline Lubomirski 
found by no means severe, so long as he fell in with 
the strict military routine that made the college a 
scholastic r^ment There are some hints of bullying 
by the big fellows, which would seem only natural in 
a nation where to domineer and submit by turns was 
the rule of life. Severe punishments were rare, as 
they had not always been in this school, if we may 
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trust the Memoirs of Thaddeus Bulgarin, another 
Polish pupil of it half a century before. In Joseph 
Lubomirski's day, it appears his comrades had little 
to fear from their teachers. More formidable were 
the superior officials set high over them, that they 
might learn betimes the sacred duty of looking up 
to authority. 

The nominal head of this establishment was the 
Grand Duke Michael, brother of the Czar, a brave 
but narrow-minded soldier, more fitted by nature for 
a drill-sei^eant than a prince. He would pass hours 
in watching soldiers practising the goose step or the 
manual exercise ; and the cadets did not fail to be 
victims of his mania for drill. So rigid was his 
military pedantry, that he had a soldier flogged to 
death for the crime of being seen out of uniform, and 
d^raded an officer who appeared before him with 
two buttons of his coat unfastened. He often visited 
the Collie, poking his nose everywhere, and dealing 
out severe punishments, which made the boys stand 
not a little in awe of him, though sometimes they 
might experience a more indulgent spot in the 
Grand Duke's character. 

One morning, we are told, he came across in the 
street a cadet untidily dressed and not in correct 
uniform. When stopped and asked his name, the 
careless youngster might well tremble, and still more 
when the prince, writing a few words on a leaf of his 
note-book, ordered him to take this note to the nearest 
guard-house. The conscious culprit made no haste 
on such an errand, having a very good guess what 
would come of it; and, indeed, thought best to perform 
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it by deputy. To a Jew, whom he met selling cakes, 
he gave a rouble to take the note for him, which was, 
in fact, an order for twenty-five lashes to be paid the 
bearer at sight In vain the poor Jew protested, 
explained, and supplicated. Upon his body the officer 
of the guard had the order carried out forthwith. 
Some days afterwards Michael, visiting the College, 
slyly asked that peccant page how he had fared with 
his commission. The lad's confusion led him to make 
further inquiries ; then the truth came out For once, 
the severe Grand Duke laughed at this knavish trick ; 
any joke played on a Jew seemed a good one to 
orthodox Russians ; but, while he pardoned the page, 
he had twenty-five roubles given to the vicarious 
sufferer as smart-money. 

This sounds like a very old story ; an almost identi- 
cal one, indeed, is told about a page of Frederick the 
Great, and the gist of it occurs in Tristan L'Hermite's 
romance; but it was one of the accredited school 
l^ends passed off on our new boy. He himself 
knew little of such a severe commander but by 
report, for soon after his entrance into the College 
Michael died, and was succeeded by the Grand Duke 
Alexander, afterwards Emperor, who treated his 
scholastic office more as an honorary one. 

Next to this imperial pedagc^ue-in-chief came 
General Rostovtzof, head of all the military colleges 
of Russia. He seldom showed himself at the College, 
over which he kept a tight hand; and the main 
thing Joseph has to say against him is that he had 
several sons and nephews among the pupils, who were 
unduly favoured in promotion. Under him, in the 
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scholastic hierarchy, stood the Director, the Inspector 
of classes, the colonels commanding companies, and 
other subordinate officers with whom the boys had 
personally to do; However dignified and gorgeously 
bedecked these officials may have been, they seem 
for the most part to have made poor schoolmasters, 
to judge by Lubomirski's account, which relates 
almost incredible instances of their unfitness for such 
a post 

One of them he declares to have been in Petersburg 
a proverb for stupidity. Having asked of a pupil 
the date of the first persecution of the Christians, 
this learned general was not satisfied with the 
answer — 

" The year 64, very good ; but was that before or 
after Jesus Christ?" 

Another time a boy asked leave to go to the funeral 
of an old lady, a relation of his. 

" That is the lady, is it not, who writes to me 
every week to ask leave for you ? " 

" Yes, your Excellency." 

"Well, then, why does she not write to me this 
time?" 

Lubomirski himself had a taste of this instructor's 
wisdom. The boys had been forbidden to read by 
twilight, but one evening he was surreptitiously 
poring over a novel, when the general tapped him 
on the shoulder, calling him to account for this 
I breach of rule. He had nothing to say for himself, 

[ but was let off with the injunction — 

''If you would only read out loud, then you 
might understand without straining your eyes!" 
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Another teacher-general is represented as so 
absurdly vain that the boys were continually 
tempted into mocking him, when he would fly into 
furious passions, but was usually to be soothed by 
hypocritical flattery which could not be laid on too 
thick. He always wore the first-class order of St 
Anne, which the young rascals used to treat with 
feigned worship, kissing this decoration like an idol, 
and affecting a reverence for its wearer which quite 
imposed on him. One day, however, he caught a 
youngster plainly aping him behind his back, and 
naturally lost his temper. 

'' Pardon ! " pleaded the offender. " I confess that 
I have done a foolish, but not a wicked thing. I 
was only trying to copy your peculiarities." 

" My peculiarities, you abominable little scoundrel I ** 

''Yes, who has not some? Great men themselves 
— nay, they above all — ^from Alexander and Caesar 
to Frederick the Great and the great Napoleon.'' 

"Very well, my boy, I see that you have made 
progress in your historical studies. You shall have 
a good mark,** pronounced his Excellency, tickled 
out of wrath by the implied compliment 

So much for the superior authorities, whose sub- 
ordinates were still less to be respected. The under 
officers, ushers of this Academy, were mostly men risen 
firom the lowest ranks of the army. The very name 
of their young charges, sons of princes, generals, 
dignitaries, imposed on them to such a degree that 
they hardly durst give orders to these sons of their 
old commanders, and were afraid to punish pupils, 
who seem to have made no virtue of not telling 
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tales out of school. If an illustrious parent took 
the naughty boy's part, as might well happen, the 
surveillant ran a chance of getting into trouble him- 
self, so usually he thought best to wink at the 
misdoings of the young gentlemen on whom he had 
to stand guard out of school hours, night and day. 
"In reality they were much more under us than we 
under them." 

These non-commissioned masters, indeed, seem to 
have had even a worse time of it than the pions of 
a French public school. A new one entering on 
his post might expect some such rough welcome 
as fell to the share of a new boy in our bad bullying 
times. If he showed the least disposition to exercise 
his authority, the boys brought him to reason by 
what they called a ^^bitUfice^ a demonstration of 
howling, hooting, and pelting him with books, stools, 
or other handy missiles. Sometimes they would 
roll through the dormitory hot grape shot, as a hint 
to their guardian to shut his ey^:& as well as stop 
his nose ; and if he ventured on complaint of such 
pranks to the company-commander, they led him 
a dog's life of it till he made way for some more 
accommodating successor. 

One of their impish tricks was a cruel one in the 
hard Russian winter. When the Czar visited the 
College, the officer on duty was bound to receive him 
on the door step, in full uniform and without the 
furred cloak that made almost a necessary garment 
for going out into such cold, "The Czar! The 
Czar ! Here is his sledge coming into the court ! " 
some trickster would shouts choosing a moment when 
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the officer was not near a window to look for himself. 
Out rushed their excited guardian, fearful to be too 
late ; then the mischievous pages would lock the door 
behind him, and not let the shivering man in till they 
had enjoyed a good laugh over his entreaties. Once 
an officer so treated got a chill that nearly killed him. 
This came to the ears of the Director, who put up 
a notice that if ever such tricks were played again, the 
** pages of the chamber " would be held responsible, 
which proved an effectual check on their comrades. 

The "pages of the chamber," answering to the 
prefects of an English school, had more real power 
than the masters. The head of the college was the 
*' premier page," who bore the rank of sergeant-major, 
and, during his last year of pagedom, was attached to 
the Czar's personal service, while fifteen others waited 
specially upon the many princes of his family. To 
become a so distinguished page, basking betimes in 
imperial notice, made the great prize of the school ; 
and though it sometimes went by favour, like other 
things at this corrupt court, it was understood to be 
the reward of good conduct and ability. 

In Kropotkin's time the senior pages took on 
themselves to play the bully, till they provoked a 
revolt by their castigations of insubordinate juniors 
with braces or with heavy rulers. One habit of these 
strict disciplinarians was to sit up at night smoking 
in a tower, keeping small boys out of bed to stand 
sentinel against interruption. Another of their choice 
amusements was a nocturnal circus, at which new 
fellows were made to run round in their night-shirts, 
driven on by india-rubber whips. Lubomirski makes 

I 
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no great complaint of bullying, perhaps because in 
his earlier day it may have seemed matter of course. 

Nor has he much to tell us of teaching, which 
evidently might have been more efficient. Lesson 
hours were frequently broken in on by the pages 
being carried off to figure at some stately court 
function. The teachers appear to have had almost 
as bad a time of it as the disciplinary officers, seldom 
able to enforce due respect, and often driven to resign 
by the turbulence of their heedless scholars. The 
chief spur to industry was the prospect of advance- 
ment towards becoming page of the chamber ; but 
that rank did not altogether go by what is counted 
progress at other schools. 

In May came the yearly examination, sometimes 
presided over by the Czar himself; and then all the 
lads were for the nonce models of studious diligence, 
for on this trial depended their promotion to a 
higher class. The examinations took account not 
only of serious subjects, but of proficiency in the 
etiquette and accomplishments of the court An 
important lesson, for instance, was practising the 
proper way to kiss the hand of the Czarina, or a 
Grand-Duchess, represented for the occasion by a 
page who, robed in a counterpane, had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing all his fellows defile before him with 
ceremonial observance. Such trifles were made more 
of than mere book-work, though the course of educa- 
tion included an imposing list of sciences, languages, 
and mathematics, while, if one understands Lubo- 
mirski aright, these lucky boys were not bothered by 
either Latin or Greek. 
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Every Sunday, and often on week days, court 
carriages came to fetch away the pages of the 
chamber and some others, chosen out of the prettiest 
and politest, to be shown off at the palace. Lubomirski 
relates at length his first experience of court favour. 
Two months after his entrance, he came out of class 
to find all the college in commotion, generals, officers, 
pages of the chamber rushing about excitedly, driving 
the boys into the dormitories where, in the ordinary 
routine, they should now assemble to march to dinner. 

" Take your places, gentlemen ! The Czar I " was 
the cry. 

Each page was soon standing stiff as a poker before 
his bed, their officer at the door. When he announced 
that the Czar was coming upstairs, these sprightly 
youngsters were seized with silent awe, every eye 
fixed on the doorway in which appeared Russia's 
living idol, a colossal figure whose head rose above 
his cort^e of brilliantly-bedecked generals. The 
little fifth-class boy had already heard so much of 
Nicholas as to prepare him for being impressed ; and 
now in his ey^ this sovereign was something like a 
despot! 

''He walked straight, haughtily, his leaden t^yes 
coldly fixed on those of the persons to whom he 
spoke, as if he were seeking to read their secret 
thoughts in the depths of their soul. His air was 
imposing, his aspect intimidating; his bearing truly 
r^al; his proud countenance reflected the idea he 
had of himself, his scorn of other men and his mystic 
faith in his own omnipotence." Yet the idol was not 
always so imperturbably high above human weakness, 
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for elsewhere in these memoirs, Nicholas is described 
as swearing at and even kicking his dignified hench- 
men in outbursts of uncontrollable passion; once 
on a journey, Lubomirski saw him strike a poor 
Jew who had accidentally flashed a lantern in his 
face. 

Stalking round the room, this terrible autocrat 
addressed a question here and there to one of the 
pages ; and in turn his attention fell on little Lubo- 
mirski. His unfamiliar face having had a name put 
to it, the Czar asked him how his mother was, how 
long he had been at the college, and whether he were 
happy, to which, of course, there could be only one 
answer, "Yes, sire." The Director, on being appealed 
to, gave a good report of the new boy's conduct, but 
that was no great compliment, for, we learn, it was 
the rule never to say anything but good of the pages 
to their imperial master; and if one of them happened 
to be in prison, he would be hastily set free for the 
occasion, in case the Czar should remark his absence 
and have to be told the truth, the last thing despots 
can command. Hitherto the conversation had been 
in French ; but now Nicholas confounded the boy by 
speaking to him in Russian, which he had been 
learning for a few months only. He answered still 
in French ; and the Czar asked sharply if he could 
not yet say no in Russian. His Majesty's pardon! 
he spoke Russian with the other boys — ^Why not now, 
when the Czar spoke to him in Russian ? — That was 
another matter, stammered out Lubomirski, playing 
the flatterer almost unconsciously: to make mistakes 
in talking to one of his comrades would be no great 
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thing; but he durst not risk speaking bad Russian 
before his Majesty. 

" There's a boy who will not turn out stupid ! " 
remarked Nicholas as he passed on, tickled by this 
deference. 

Nor did he forget the reverent Pole. A few days 
afterwards Lubomirski, to his astonishment, was 
named among the pages on duty at the palace next 
Sunday, a privilege quite unexpected, as it was 
usually gained by good looks or good conduct, and 
he had neither of these recommendations. 

•* It is a distinction you hardly deserve," the com- 
mander of his company told him, ** but his majesty 
the Czar condescends to take an interest in you, out 
of friendship for your mother." 

The rest of the week seemed long, till Sunday 
should open to him the glories of the Winter Palace, 
which he fancied all shining with gold and diamonds. 
His eager impatience was tormented by the fear that 
he might lose this treat by caprice of his superiors, or 
some shortcoming on his own part, and he breathed 
freely only when ordered to get into full uniform on 
the hoped-for Sunday. Eight of the proud youngsters 
were packed into a court carriage with servants in red 
livery; and away they went along the famous Nevski 
Perspective, the Piccadilly of Petersburg, to the 
Admiralty Square, which is its Charing Cross. Our 
Polish boy had never yet seen the imperial palace ; 
and his first disillusion was the sight of the huge 
gloomy-looking stronghold that rose among blocks of 
public offices. 

** What is that barrack ? " he innocently asked the 
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officer in charge, whose only answer was to rebuke 
such frivolity with a pinch that almost drew blood. 

Entering the palace, he was further disenchanted 
to find what an insignificant part he had to play. He 
and another page were to stand at a door through 
which the court would pass on coming out of chapel. 
They stood merely for ornament, the actual opening 
and shutting being the work of negro-flunkeys. There 
they waited till the chamberlain on service announced 
the Czar. Like a statue of ice, Nicholas passed by 
with his wife on his arm, followed by the thirty-two 
grand-dukes and grand-duchesses, marching at his 
heels, stiff and silent as so many lead soldiers, all 
dressed alike, the princes in the uniform of imperial 
aides-de-camp, their wives in the national Russian 
costume. The whole body of these royal personages 
had just been prayed for, each being mentioned by 
name, twice over, with all his titles, so that the service 
must have been rather a long one. After them came 
a long train of generals and functionaries, their breasts 
swelling under a show of decorations. The pages 
had nothing to do but look on. When the procession 
had passed, they were driven back to the college, 
one of them at least sadly disappointed by this peep 
into court life. Prince Kropotkin's report is that, on 
their return, pages would put their heads under the 
pump to get rid of the curls into which their hair had 
been frizzled for such an occasion. 

The annual examinations were not a prelude to 
holidays for most of these hoys. The youngest pages 
only might now go home to their friends ; but all 
who could shoulder a musket must change their 
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quarters to the great summer camp at PeterhoiT, 
where the Czar played with his real soldiers. 
According to Mr Squeers' system of education, after 
spelling out military service in various ways, the 
cadets had now to do it. For several weeks they 
slept in two enormous tents, sharing the life of 
common soldiers, standing sentry, going rounds, and 
performing all the other tasks of camp life, including 
that of being always on the alert for a surprise visit 
from their imperial master, who had to be saluted 
and cheered with due readiness. 

This martial picnic over, those who had passed all 
their examinations were appointed officers of the 
guard. They could choose, indeed, civil or diplomatic 
careers ; but Nicholas set such a fashion of scorn for 
everything not military, that a lad who did not care 
to be a soldier hardly durst confess it ; and only bad 
health would save him in this case from his comrades' 
contempt. At the grand review with which the 
camp was broken up, the Czar himself announced 
new promotions, then the proud youths flew to their 
tents to strip off that page uniform and adorn 
themselves in the oflicers' trappings which they had 
all ready for this last day of school-life. The rest 
went home for a short fortnight's holiday, looking 
eagerly forward to the day when it should be their 
turn to burst the chrysalis of pupilage and soar forth 
gaily into the world they imagined full of pleasure 
and freedom. 

Lubomirski says nothing of his own transformation 
from pagehood ; and he was to become known as a 
French author rather than a Russian officer. It may 
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be that his case was not unlike that of the hero of his 
story Le Prince Soldat^ who is described as having 
passed through the College of Pages in a state of 
chronic insubordination, and ending this career with 
striking one of those usher-officers who» by our 
author's account, were expected not to make them- 
selves too meddlesome, for which scandalous breach 
of discipline he was sentenced by the Czar to serve as 
a private soldier in a marching regiment At all 
events, our prince clearly looks back with some 
bitterness on his school days under the shadow of a 
court. He declares that this expensive education 
was a bad one, particularly deficient on the moral 
side. What his school-fellows were most carefully 
taught, was to become puppets fit for figuring 
el^antly at a slavish court ; what they best learned 
was the art of intriguing for the favour of a despot. 
Their real religion was the worship of power incar- 
nated in the Czar, with generals and grand-dukes for 
angels and archangels. Yet those of more generous 
nature were often moved to revolt against such a 
faith ; they had seen the idol too closely for abiding 
reverence; and Lubomirski asserts that the. leading 
liberal spirits of the next Russian generation had 
mostly been trained in privil^ed schools, like the 
Corps des Pages, where it was vainly thought to mould 
human nature to blind devotion. Prince Kropotkin 
is a noted instance of this revolt 

Lubomirski himself has no kindly remembrance of 
the Russia of his day, or of its autocratic master, and 
least of the school at which he wasted seven years 
without even learning its chief lesson. There seems 
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cause, indeed, to suspect this ex-page of being led 
into exaggeration by the bitterness of his resentment 
against tyranny. One of his reminiscences, for 
example^ requires explanation. That almost incred- 
ibly conceited pedag(^[ue-general is reported as 
belittling someone with the remark : ''he has not the 
air of a defender of Sebastapol." Now, if our dates 
are correct, Joseph Lubomirski must have finished his 
education several years before Sebastapol came to be 
defended. 

Elsewhere our author confesses to speaking from 
hearsay; but of one scene illustrating the autocrat's 
character he declares that he was himself witness, 
when an unfortunate courier from Berlin confessed to 
having lost a letter with which he had been charged 
by the king of Prussia. To the aide-de-camp who 
brought up a report of so unpardonable neglect, 
Nicholas frowningly gave order: ''Go yourself and 
take this man, and escort him at once to Siberia, 
letting him have no communication with anyone 
whatever. He is not to be harshly treated, but let 
him never again appear in Europe." Aide-de-camp 
and courier had to set out forthwith on this journey 
of some six thousand miles, from which the officer 
did not return for eight months, to be rewarded by a 
hardly-earned promotion. 

Prince MentzikoflT, the general who made such a 
bad business of the Crimean War, is said to have 
first won the Czar's favour by a singular proof of 
deference. In reviewing his regiment one cold winter 
day, Nicholas found fault with some irregularity in 
its equipment "I would rather see your regiment 
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naked than dressed in such a way!" he exclaimed 
pettishly, whereupon the prince at once gave order — 
"Attention! Strip!" And, in a trice, the amazed 
Czar saw his obedient soldiers reduce themselves 
to the state of Adam. Instead of being angry that 
four thousand men should risk freezing alive for a 
whim,, he counted this a virtue in Mentzikoff, who 
was not only promoted to high command, but came 
to be able to take extraordinary liberties of speech 
with the tyrant few durst gainsay. 

But the arbitrary Czar could rebuke bullying in 
others. At a review he overheard his son, after- 
wards Alexander IL, unjustly storming at an old 
general, who durst not answer back. "Imperial 
Highness!" interrupted Nicholas, "when one is still 
in need of being taught, one should not undertake 
to teach others. The general is too courteous to 
answer that you are a blockhead, but I will prove 
it to you. Fall in, Highness, at the rear of the 
soldiers, to learn how a review should be held. The 
general and I will show you." 

"Strange mixture of good and bad qualities, of 
greatness and littleness, brutal and chivalrous, brave 
to rashness, and distrustful to the point of cowardice, 
equitable and tyrannical, generous and cruel, fond 
at once of ostentation and of simplicity " — ^so Prince 
Lubomirski sums up the character of that imperial 
master, who, for thirty years, almost brought civilisa- 
tion to a stand over his wide domains. It is well 
known how, when the engineers submitted to him 
their plans for the first Russian railway, he drew 
on the map a straight line from Petersburg to 
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Moscow, ordering it to be made thus, through 
marshes, woods, and deserts ; and so it was done 
at great cost of time and money, to satisfy the 
caprice of a sovereign less wise than Canute. 

To such a ruler, so sure of his power, the lesson 
of the Crimean War could not but prove a stunning 
one. He is reported as furiously tearing off the 
epaulettes of the colonel who came to stammer out 
news of the battle of Alma, then calling this messenger 
back to embrace him and beg his pardon. Next 
year he died, crushed by the disasters of the army 
he had fondly believed invincible. Lubomirski, 
who appears to have been now in office about the 
court, says that Nicholas practically killed himself 
by insisting on going out in severe weather, in 
spite of his physician's entreaties, to one of those 
reviews that for him were like religious services. 
But it was widely believed that the heart-broken 
Czar had taken poison supplied him by a doctor, 
who, through this accusation, came near to being 
stoned by the populace, in its childish lamentation 
for the last of their despots. 

The present writer, in his youth, saw a good deal 
of a Russian lady, who, as what we should call Maid 
of Honour to the Czarina, was about Nicholas' death- 
bed. She had a child three years old, that spoke 
English to its mother, French to its nurse, and had 
forgotten its own language. The mother, who had 
never been in England, spoke English so well that 
one was surprised to catch her for once at fault, 
when, in describing the popular rage against the 
Czar's physician, she hesitated a moment, then 
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coined the needful word — ^'^they wanted to lapidate 
him!" In an intercourse of several months, the 
English people among whom she was thrown had 
never detected any other slip to show this lady a 
foreigner. Here is an example of one strong point 
in the education of Russian nobles, which gave them 
a remarkable familiarity with foreign languages. 
Prince Lubomirski may speak of his school days as 
wasted; but, he might ask, how many Englishmen 
from our best schools could come out, like himself 
at the age of thirty, as a voluminous French author? 

As for ordinary public schools in Russia, they 
appear in our day to be organised and managed 
somewhat on French models, as set forth in the 
next chapter. Several Russian authors have written 
stories of school-life, more than one of which did 
not fail to be translated in France, while the 
alliance of the republic and the autocracy flourished 
in full bloom. Garin's novel, said to contain such 
an account, distinguished by the most powerful 
and unpleasant features of Russian fiction, I have 
never been able to come across in any reasonable 
language. Here, however, is a tale of the sort, 
Les Amis de ColUge^ by Madame A. AnnenskaSa, 
which might have a certain interest for us as giving 
a peep into novel scenes; but, to tell the truth, it 
turns out not very enlightening, the characters 
being all overcharged, and the tone a dry morality 
suggesting our grandfathers' prize-books. 

This story of schoolboy friends is the well-worn one 
describing a boy's progress out of the troubles of 
a beginner to security and prosperity in the upper 
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circles of his little world. As might be expected 
in a lady's account of school-life, her boys are 
rather young-lady-like, acting on too consistent 
principles too elegantly expressed, turning pale 
with anxiety upon occasion, passing sleepless nights 
before examinations, and such like. We learn little 
of the real life of a Russian school. This one was 
what we should call a private boarding-school, 
divided into four classes, in each of which the 
pupils remained two years. Its authorities, as in 
France, were a directeur, professeurs^ and maiires 
d'itudes; under whom, indeed, here obtained a 
very un-French laxity of '* discipline," which more 
than once drives the shocked translator into protest- 
ing footnotes, while to the English reader certain 
Scythian traits of juvenile independence and 
spontaneity may seem rather a hopeful feature. 
Of games we hear next to nothing, though a salU 
de ricr4ation is frequently mentioned. 

The hero, Kolia Volgine, must be pronounced a 
most painful prig. We may forgive the high sense 
of conscientiousness which leads him to play the 
** blackleg " in the matter of tasks ; but some feats 
of his force us to share the opinion of his school- 
fellows, that he was certainly not "un camarade 
idiair and his nickname, "The Hermit," seems 
rather too good for him. He gets the whole class 
into trouble through reading a smuggled novel: 
then, being too cowardly to give himself up, allows 
ten boys to be kept in, and six to be locked up in 
the cells, as punishment for a crime quite d la Russe. 
Moreover, having been thrashed by a big bully, 
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he revenges himself by informing the Director 
that his enemy is giving a clandestine birthday 
banquet to the rest of the class. No wonder if, 
for a time, this very well-conducted bo/s position 
" becomes insupportable " ; and the author gives 
him grace to take to his bed for a month, out of 
remorse, which, under the circumstances, seems 
also an act of congenial prudence. Volodia 
Domontovitch, his friend, is a very colourless 
personage. A little more like a boy is Kolia's 
rival, Lineff, with his maxim : QuHl est plus gat 
ititre bite avec tout le monde que ditre intelligent 
tout seuly though the set speeches in which he 
addresses his school-fellows as messieurs are very 
unreal. Pietroff, the domineering bully, sometimes 
strikes one as a Tartar version of Steerforth ; and 
there seems a hint of Mr Mell in the fate of the 
usher turned away for his unmasterfulness. 

Still, these puppets, though crudely painted and 
very stiff in their joints, impress one as an honest 
attempt to represent nature, no small merit in a 
school of fiction whose professors are too apt to 
copy one another's false models. There occur some 
refreshing touches of human nature, showing how 
much the youth of all countries are akin. It appears 
that Russian urchins, too, are given to reading 
Cooper and Mayne Reid on the sly, while they 
ought to be doing their lessons; there is a scene 
of such feather-brained students dressing up as 
savages, which looks more familiar than their fine 
sentiments; and when we read of a boy making 
the sign of the Cross on behalf of a companion 
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under examination, we remember a similar super- 
stition of saying "Trinity" for one in peril, practised 
among Bluecoat boys in Professor D'Arcy Thompson's 
day. But youngsters with Cooper and Mayne Reid 
at command are not likely to pine for this flavour- 
less fruit of naturalism ; and we fear Les Amis de 
ColUge, like so many another book on the same 
lines, must rest in the limbo of good intentions. 
Even as a story, it falls much below the school 
scenes in the Memoirs of Thaddeus Bulgarin, the 
fullest account of Russian boyhood I can recall, 
though, by over a century, it is not new; and this 
writer — a Pole like Lubomirski, but, unlike him, no 
hot patriot — ^had enemies who declare that his 
recollections must not always be taken as true. 



FRENCH COLLEGIANS. 



I. 

Most notes of French life seem pitched a little 
higher than in our damp island. There one is 
"charmed," where we should be pleased; one 
"adores" or "loves," what we think it enough to 
like; all a Frenchman's relations are "parents"; 
his friends "embrace," when ours are content to 
shake hands ; French boys, as well as men, are 
taught by "professors"; and grammar-schools as 
well as greater schools in France are "colleges," 
the pupils of which, it appears, prove more willing 
to be "superannuated" than do those of our 
Harrows and Winchesters. 

The British schoolboy, for his part, is seldom 
without the national taste for grumbling; but if 
such a one be disposed to accuse fate because he 
does not have seven holidays a week, or because 
he gets a caning more often than a prize, or on 
any account of the^jDread of his life seeming too 
thick and the butter too thin, I^t him take com- 
fort in considering how he might be worse off, had 
his lot been to be born across the Channel. With 
his inherited prejudices, he would certainly not be 
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inclined to pronounce education a thing better 
managed in France. 

The love of logical system that comes natural 
to Latin races has weighed like an incubus upon 
French schools, all directed by rule, under authority 
of Government, with elaborate uniformity and im- 
posing tables of statistics for methods and results. 
The meridian observatory that gives the time to 
eveiy school in France, is the office of the Minister 
of Education, controller of elaborate clock-work 
arrangements for gearing, oiling, and regulating the 
mechanism by which the rising generation should 
be turned out useful and enlightened citizens, with 
opinions, manners, and morals made, as far as 
possible, on the same pattern. The University, 
which supplies the teaching staff, is organised with 
like centralised symmetry, so that the mind of young 
France has every advantage to be gained from a 
carefully ordered discipline. Every colUgien^ scholar 
of French higher schools, passes through the same 
mill, from the day he eaters the ninth, or lowest 
class, till he reaches the two highest that, from the 
colleges of the old regime, still keep the names of 
rhitorique and phUosophie; then his schooling may 
be rounded off by the degree of bachilier-es-lettres, 
that opens for him the gate of liberal professions. 

Till lately there was one class of French schools 
which did not run upon the standard gauge, and 
which has now been abolished. In them religion 
was the driving-wheel. As in other countries, the 
first teachers were priests and monks, who set upon 
education a stamp not altogether effaced by the 

K 
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revolution that destroyed so many seals and signa- 
tures. With Napoleon, a military ideal came to 
the front, when small schoolboys were arrayed like 
soldiers, and called to their tasks by a drum. From 
these two models the French public schools, lyc^ 
or colUges as they are called, take a compound 
form of convent and barracks, where boys are 
drilled into intellectual order. The pupils wear a 
quasi-military uniform, the same for all schools and 
classes. All classes of society are mingled in the 
colleges, where everyone must submit to a rule of 
equality and uniformity, enforced by the State with 
all the watchfulness of any grandmother, but with 
no fond indulgence. 

Though the French have no word for home, family 
affection seems warmer among them than with us, 
perhaps because English families are larger as a 
rule, and the parental affection has to be more spread 
out to go all round. It is strange, then, that fond 
French parents so often force themselves to part 
with their sons, sending them as internes or boarders, 
even to the college of their native town, exiled from 
home for years, except by holiday glimpses. Some 
of the large colleges do not take boarders, in which 
case the pupils are quartered in pensions^ marched 
to and from their lessons as if from prison to court- 
house. Those seem luckiest who, as exUrnes or 
day-boys, only " follow the classes " ; but just as 
Mr John Bull has a notion of rough knocks and 
tumbles as wholesome for youngsters, so the French 
father believes in the virtue of strict superintend- 
ence brought to bear, night and day, upon his young 
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hopeful. A middle state is that of the demi- 
pensionnaires, day-boarders, in great towns like Paris 
collected every morning by long omnibuses, like 
Noah's arks on wheels, taking them from the arms 
of parents who appear to be conscious of a weakness 
for spoiling their youngsters. 

In any French town, one may often fall in with 
a company, sometimes a whole regiment of boys, 
in their unbecoming and uncomfortable uniform, 
shako caps, striped trousers, and metal-buttoned 
tunics of the official pattern, marching two and 
two, under command of their masters; the leading 
files young men with whiskers sprouting, the rear 
brought up by mere children, who look rather 
ridiculous in precocious coat-tails. These are the 
crew of some boarding-house going to or from 
their college; or, perhaps, the whole body of in 
femes from the college itself, out for their half- 
holiday promenade, sometimes headed by a band 
of music They are never left to themselves. They 
walk, and play, and eat, and learn their lessons under 
the eye of some authority. The very appearance of 
a fyde is painfully suggestive of the spirit that reigns 
there; everything looks so cold, and clean, and 
orderly, shut in by high walls and bars like a model 
prison. George Sand speaks with a shudder of the 
impression made on her, when she went to visit her 
son at such a scholastic cloister. 

I can remember in my own youth being shocked 
by an opening in the wall of a French playground, 
through which the porter, while busy at his trade 
of cobbling, could keep an eye upon the boys at 
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their diversions ; but I did not know how, in those 
days, any school door might be pierced by such a 
spyhole, in French called judos. At night they 
sleep in great bare dormitories, with a master's 
curtained bed at the end ; and it is the custom some- 
times for a guard to patrol up and down between the 
rows of couches, to see that their occupants are all 
tucked up in bed, like naughty children who must 
never be left to themselves. 

There are two orders of authorities to carry out 
this discipline; first the Professeurs^ who have to 
do merely with teaching, then the Maitres 
ditudes, who superintend the hours of preparation, 
distinguished as itude from the dasse^ scene of 
what American schools call "recitation." These 
superintending ushers, popularly nicknamed pions, 
are, as a rule, an ill-paid and inferior class of young 
men, teased and tricked by the boys, who prove 
naturally apt to make up in dislike and contempt 
for the fear through which it is the pion's duty 
to keep their noses to the grindstone of obedience. 
Over all stands a Praviseur, centre rather of the 
government than, as with an English headmaster, 
of the teaching of the school, while the Censeur 
is a sort of first lieutenant specially charged 
with matters of discipline; there may also be a 
steward for the business of "serving tables." And 
all these rulers are the slaves of their own system ; 
they have to do the minutest details of their work 
to order, under close inspection. It seems that a 
kitchen-boy, much less a professor, cannot be 
engaged without reference through the proper 
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channels to the ministry at Paris. Each educator 
thus becomes a wheel in the machine rather than 
a human soul acting upon other souls at the most 
impressionable period of their growth. A boy may 
go through such a school, it appears, without find- 
ing anyone to take a kindly personal interest in 
him, unless he should happen to fall ill and come 
under the care of some good Sister of Mercy in the 
infirmary. 

Of the professors and their work, it may be 
said that they are commonly excellent, so far 
as scholarship goes. No one is allowed to teach 
in France without proving that he is not an 
ignoramus himself, and we have only to compare 
the mass of French books and newspapers with 
ours to g^ess how boys are here more carefully 
trained in the use of words and all that makes 
for shape rather than substance. If a school 
should be nothing more than a well-managed 
manufactory of knowledge, one could find less 
fault with these schools, though, by the way, 
Matthew Arnold, who was inclined to hold them 
up as models reproaching our want of system, so 
far forgets his text as to drop an opinion that 
''no Frenchman, except a very few at Paris who 
know more than anybody in the world, knows 
anything about anything." This writer's inspect- 
ing mind seems too much biassed by his fine 
scorn for our '' classical and commercial academies," 
which often had more merits than he would allow. 
What nearly all observers agree on is that French 
teachers' work is too much confined to setting 
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copies in style, method, and manners; and that 
there appears a want of machinery for forming 
character. 

The sore point of punishment is here much in 
the hands of the pions. It takes a good deal of 
punishment to keep in respect the authority of 
these non-commissioned officers, yet not such 
punishment as has been painfully brought to bear 
upon juvenile Britons at one time or other of their 
school-life. The pion^ it seems, sometimes deals 
in cuffs on the sly; but of such wrong a victim 
can readily obtain redress, as not against inflictions 
that serve to make more bad blood. Your young 
republican, and the same may be said of the 
Latin races in general, is apt to be possessed by 
a precocious sense of personal dignity which does 
not suffer any of his tyrants to lay a hand upon 
him; and his masters themselves are apt to shrug 
their shoulders in amazement at the time-honoured 
English tradition that sets a doctor of divinity to 
whipping naughty boys. The rod, in every form, 
has been banished from French schools, after 
lingering longest in clerical seminaries. Here its 
place is taken by imprisonment. The worst 
thing that can happen to a young French ne'er- 
do-well of the better class is being sent to the 
Maison Patemelle^ a sort of juvenile House of 
Correction to which he may be committed for a 
term of months on the motion of his parents. 

At school a bad boy may be locked up for 
so many hours, or even days, in a bare, dismal 
cell, to reflect over his offence, and resolve "not to 
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do it again/' Pensums, impositions of lines to 
write, are lai^ly given to the unsatisfactory class 
of scholar known as cancre^ with whom is con- 
trasted the piocheur, "swotter," "mugger," or what 
not of our school slang. The fions can also 
condemn a slight misdoer to the punishment of au 
piquet or aux arrits; that is, he will have to stand 
in the playground, with his face to the wall, 
perhaps, for such and such a time, while his 
comrades are amusing themselves; in this tantalis- 
ing attitude he may even have to learn lines by 
heart Then at some schools there will be a 
"table of honour" and "a table of penance," where 
pupils who have distinguished themselves credit- 
ably or otherwise are put to sit at dinner, treated 
to extra dainties, or to plain bread and water 
respectively. Another punishment is being made to 
wear one's coat turned inside out in sign of disgrace. 
In fact, the wheels of such a close-grinding system 
have to be kept greased by a constant application 
of petty corrections, in the invention of which no 
little ingenuity has been shown. Among all 
arrits and retenues the most dreaded is a boy 
being deprived of his sortie — ^permission to go 
out on holidays. 

Sunday and Thursday afternoons are the regular 
holidays, when the pupils march out for a walk 
together — always under superintendence — or may 
visit their homes or friends in the town if they are 
lucky enough to have any. A boarder from a 
distance, indeed, is expected to have in the town 
some correspondent to act as quasi-guardian. We 
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can imagine how youngsters thus '^cabbin'd, ciibb'd, 
confined," are glad to breathe the open air of the 
outside world. To be free from the constant eye 
of the pion would be treat enough; and we may 
be sure that kind uncles and other friends, who 
have been schoolboys themselves once, very well 
understand that the lyc^n's holiday should be 
marked by something nice to eat 

Young John Bulls would certainly turn up their 
noses at a French boy's ordinary fare; indeed, this 
high-stomached young gentleman, rather given to 
grumbling over his own dinner, has an innate con- 
tempt for foreign food. Breakfast is apt to be a 
very scanty meal at college, as in French houses. 
Dinner at midday will perhaps consist of a thin 
soup, then the meat that has been boiled in it, then 
a dish or two of vegetables ; lastly, to do the thing 
in style, a scrimped dessert of apples, or prunes, 
or figs, the whole washed down by an allowance of 
thin sour wine, diluted with water into a beverage 
sarcastically styled abondance. At four o'clock comes 
the goUter^ a mere snack of bread answering to our 
tea; but tea in France is not given to schoolboys 
Before bedtime there is supper, an abridged edition 
of the dinner. On this diet French Oliver Twists 
may be excused in their cravings for "more." 
"They will do anything for something to eat," is 
the condensed character given of them by a young 
English friend of mine, who was once a day-boarder 
at a French college, where he got his impositions 
readily done for him in consideration of a cake or 
an orange that he would bring from home. Such 
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sweeping charges, of course, must be taken with a 
large grain of salt ; and, on the other hand, should 
be noted the tuck-shop dissipations of some of our 
schools. 

The games of French boys, also, excite the con- 
tempt of our haughty youth. In their walled and 
gravelled playgrounds, where big, and little, and 
middle-sized fellows are generally kept apart, such 
sports as cricket and football would be out of the 
question. Boys would not, indeed, be boys if they 
did not like running about and making a noise, so 
we find these boys playing at games familiar enough 
to us under other names, such as barres — prisoner's 
base; saute de mauton — ^leap frog, leap sheep! Us 
guatre coins, which we should call puss in the corner, 
and so on. One rather recent story (Le Scorpion) 
of life at a select Paris school, mentions billiard 
tables under sheds, and croquet hoops, as among 
the furniture of recreation. Another writer, visiting 
a school not so well equipped, makes this report of 
its play: "About thirty boys were giving themselves 
up to little Lilliputian doings, or to childish pranks ; 
four or five stood under punishment in the comers ; 
several gravely paced up and down; others, crouched 
on the ground, were playing at marbles ; some others 
were amusing themselves simply by putting out their 
tongues at each other and making faces." By all 
accounts there is too much loafing about and secret 
chattering in French playgrounds. The pion being 
always at hand, to see rules kept, the pupil naturally 
takes his presence as a challenge to do something 
on the sly; and it becomes one of a bo/s chief 
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pleasures to play mischievous tricks and exercise 
the arts of low cunning. He makes the usher's life 
a misery to him as much as he dares, and readily 
breaks out into insurrection if ever he gets a chance. 
It is no wonder that the victims of such a yoke 
should be disposed to kick against it, though in 
the story above-mentioned we find a young aristo- 
crat, mondain enough to lose a hundred louis in a 
bet, submitting to stand against the wall in play- 
time, at the order of a scorpion who has caught him 
with a sporting newspaper, all newspapers being 
contraband in French schools. 

The best thing to be said of this usher-ridden 
life is that equality of treatment and the uniform 
hiding social differences seems to have a good effect 
in wearing down the edges of class-feeling, too much 
sharpened by our expensive schools. There are 
bourses, scholarships, that bring high education 
within the reach of all lads of promise, whose 
parents often put themselves to years of privation 
with this object ; then if snobbery is not yet extinct 
in a republic, these humble pupils are not " barred " 
as they would be in English colleges, originally 
founded for no other than the like of them. Another 
merit is claimed for the system, in the incessant 
supervision making impossible such gross bullying 
as has embittered so many English school days. 
Yet it is easy to make a boy wretched without 
raising a hand to him, and the elastic spirits of 
youth perhaps suffer less from an occasional bout 
of violence than from continual pressure of peine 
forte et dure. In any case, it seems to be the want 
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of power rather than of will to oppress that is 
banished. An account of life at St Cyr, the great 
military college of France, published in our genera- 
tion, gives a scandalous tale of indignities and 
annoyances inflicted by seniors upon juniors, as a 
matter of custom; and even in the art-schools of 
Paris, the nouveau may still have to go through 
an initiation of coarse mishandling. 

In any case, the faults and the merits of French 
schools reflect national character and oi^anisation; 
and their rules cannot always be made to square 
with ours, dictated by different traditions. My con- 
tention is that, in general, their life is, or has been, 
made more dull and burdensome than it need be, 
as to which witnesses shall now be called ; but the 
whole case is summed up in an expressive phrase, 
un echappi de college. It is a French writer who 
well says that education should be warm and hard, 
not cold and soft; whereas French oflicial ideals 
have joined coldness and hardness in the temper 
of a school discipline that seems more fit to turn 
out tin soldiers than men. 



II. 

In any kind of schooling there must be a good 
deal of discipline that goes against the grain of 
human nature; and the young old Adam is apt 
to show a healthy state of mind and body by its 
taste for out-of-door exercises rather than those 
painfully enforced in dusty schoolrooms. But a 
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child of decent up-bringing learns to do what he 
ought before what he likes; a boy of any sense 
sees dimly, or takes a telling on it, how his own 
will would turn out ill for him in the end; and 
hearty youth stiffens its backbone against heavy 
tasks and sore rubs, in reason, coming, like Tom 
Brown, to have a wholesome pride in not giving 
in to sharp blasts of fortune. There are shelters 
that temper the wind to frolicsome lambs shorn 
of their liberty. The " sunshine of the breast " soon 
dries up tears; and if burdens have not been too 
crushing, the time will come when they may be 
pleasant in remembrance. This seems the philo- 
sophy of school-life, which, on the whole, ought to 
be a happy time, else there must be something 
wrong about the school or the scholar. 

English writers, as a rule, good boys or bad, idle 
or diligent, are found speaking kindly of an often 
rough school-time. Even weaklings like Gray and 
Cowper have some happy recollections of "the 
play-place of their early days " ; and only in 
exceptional cases, like Shelley's, did fagging and 
flogging often prove too much for a sensitive 
nature. Some novelists also are exceptions, but 
they are most likely to have been idle and wilful 
scholars, apt to kick against the pricks of school 
rules. Now that our schools have been growing 
into scenes which their pupils may well be loath 
to leave, and glad to look back on, there is sprung 
up among us a school of authoriings devoted to 
schoolboy reminiscences, which proves most popular 
when they take the most emphatic tone of con- 
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servative loyalty. France has few books of the kind, 
hardly any worth translation. 

Our neighbours are very ready to say pretty 
things of childhood and youth ; but no Tom Brown 
comes forward among them to glorify his old school. 
When writers of fiction introduce an icolier^ it is 
usually as a mischievous, ill-conditioned brat, deserv- 
ing of all the fs which, as is noted in the earliest 
story of French school-life, Sorel's Francion, initial 
so many words grievous to schoolboys, pain, punish- 
ment, privation, prison, and several others tliat do 
not carry the point into our language. 

There is surely some fault in the school-life that 
seems to have most thoroughly disgusted the 
brightest spirits of France in the last two or three 
generations. French autobiographers commonly 
hasten over this period of their life as one dull 
round of rules and tasks and punishments ; others 
let out a certain hatred against an ordeal they 
cannot forget, and those who think most bitterly of 
the troubles of their youth came, in several cases, 
to rank among the most scholarly authors in the 
language. 

M. Maxime du Camp, for instance, was the sort 
of boy that takes to reading and writing kindly 
enough, but turns these accomplishments to uses 
foretelling no very docile pupilhood. The Swiss 
Family Robinson excited him to such a point that 
he spent whole days of his holidays in playing at 
its scenes, going so far as to store up wood for a 
raft on which he thought of drifting off in search 
of a desert island. To his bosom friend, Louis de 
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Cormenin, this urchin of 1831 wrote seriously 
proposing a voyage in search of the said island, 
the funds to be raised by selling their gold shirt 
studs. "We should travel to Havre by mail, to 
go quicker ; we should embark on the first ship 
weighing anchor; we should be shipwrecked. The 
crew would perish, except Louis and myself. We 
should take possession of the launch — ^this word filled 
me with emotion, though I did not know precisely 
what it meant After having wandered all night 
upon the raging sea, we should discover at sunrise a 
verdant shore, our desert island at last, where we 
should build fortresses on the tall trees. Louis was 
less bitten by my scheme than I had expected of 
him ; he wrote to me, ^ Art thou sure there are still 
any desert islands?' — I answered: *I give thee my 
word of honour there are many desert islands.* — He 
did not confess himself beaten, and replied : * And if 
by chance we should not get shipwrecked?' — ^What a 
caviller I I was furious, and vowed in despair, since 
everyone deserts me, I will set out alone," 

Alas ! the imaginary delights of a desert island he 
had to exchange for the too-well populated Louis- 
le-Grand, one of the chief colleges of Paris. No 
Robinson had such a miserable moment as he, 
when, obfuscated in a uniform already worn by 
some other boy, marked with the number 499, he 
tore himself from his mother's arms at the roll of 
a drum, used instead of a bell in these boy-barracks, 
to find himself among a crowd of pitiless urchins 
mocking at his tears. Many a tear has been shed 
on going to school, soon dried and forgotten; but 
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this boy never got over the bitterness of feeling 
with which, as soon as he could sit down quietly, 
he fell to counting on his fingers the ten years 
that must pass in hateful servitude. Fifty years 
later, he declares that he could not see a band of 
lyc^ns on their inarch to school without pitying 
them; he who remembered his own schooldays as 
a nightmare. 

And yet he was no dunce or hopeless idler, rather 
one who took to books as a " stable-boy is at home 
among horses." It was the heartless stiffness of the 
discipline, the gloom as of prison walls, the coarse- 
ness of daily life, the mockery or indifference of 
his comrades that sickened him. He has not so 
much ill to say of the teachers ; but the pions he 
describes as petty tyrants, often disposed to avenge 
their own miserable lot by spite against the boys 
of a better class, who were the chief clientUe of this 
school. Exasperating punishments kept a bold 
spirit in constant resentment, sullen or mutinous. 
The most terrible was confinement in dark, sickly, 
chilly cells that had served for more . hopeless 
prisoners of the Reign of Terror, and for their 
young occupants were haunted by the l^end of 
a schoolboy as having hanged himself when shut 
up here, at the hour when he looked to be free for 
a Sunday at home. The gaoler was a bearish 
fellow, who, for a bribe of two sous, would let a 
captive out to warm himself for a few minutes at 
the stove, if his hands were too cold to write the 
imposition set him. So late as 1881, M. du Camp 
saw those cells still in use, dismal as ever, though 
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several years before, his friend, Jules Simon, while 
minister of Public Instruction, had promised him 
they should be closed. But the system proved 
stronger than its kindly administrator. 

Once he passed a four days' holiday here, con- 
demned to copy out Horace's Ars Poetica, and 
Boileau's Art Poitique^ for the crime of having in 
his desk a volume of poems by Victor Hugo, looked 
on by persons in power as a revolutionary author. 
Revolution was in the air of that French genera- 
tion. Our author's school days fell in the early years 
of Louis Philippe's reign; when shut up in that 
hateful cell, he has heard the cannon of street 
fighting, and hoped in vain that the college might 
be battered down. Boys going out for a holiday 
might win glory by fighting on a barricade. In 
school they had more reason to revolt, if they 
dared. We are told that among the feeble lights 
by which they prepared their lessons, one lamp 
over the pioris head was protected by iron bars, 
lest his gang should douse it with a volley of 
school-books, and take courage from the darkness 
to burst into revolt 

Maxime du Camp smiles at the moralising parents 
who would have their boys believe that getting into 
school scrapes under this system would be as steps 
to the scaffold. He mentions three of his school- 
fellows expelled as incorrigible, all of whom rose 
to distinction in their future careers. One of the 
three, indeed, appears to be himself. Expulsion 
from one college, apparently, did not bar the gates 
of another. He was transferred to the College St 
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Louis, from which again he escaped, ''under rather 
dramatic circumstances"; but this escapade, what- 
ever it was, did not prevent him from finishing his 
classes at Charlemagne, another of the great Paris 
colleges. Here he was an exteme^ boarded at a 
pention^ of which he reports that " the rooms were 
dirty and ill-warmed, the food miserable, the 
dormitories infested with fleas"; but all that he 
did not so much mind, since here he found himself 
a little more free than in the cloister life of an 
interne^ r^ulated at every hour of the day and 
night 

Balzac, in his Louis Lamberty a story that appears 
so far autobiographical, gives a dismal picture of life 
at the college of Venddme, which at that time was 
still in the hands of Oratorian clerics, and joined the 
strictness of monastic life to that of its former partial 
character as a cadet academy. The rule of the ferule 
had not yet been revolutionised, so, in addition to 
continual impositions, pupils might have to kneel on 
the floor and hold out their hands for smacks from 
this classical scourge of leather, which appears to the 
author a sorer grief than the fact that in winter his 
school-fellows' fingers and toes were apt to be half 
crippled by chaps and chilblains. They were never 
allowed to go home for the holidays, but kept in gall- 
it^ harness all their school-time. On this unfavour- 
able view of a clerical seminary it should, however, be 
noted that the brightest of French school days often 
appear to have been passed under the shadow of 
black robes. Most successful among priestly in- 
structors were the Jesuits, to whose character I shall 

L 
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presently call testimony that might be expected to 
prove hostile. Hard things have been said about the 
Jesuits ; but in their colleges they had the secret of 
mingling with strict discipline a sympathetic interest 
and watchful care that went far to mould their pupils' 
lives. And even in the case of men who grew out of 
loyalty to the church that so sedulously nursed them, 
it is remarkable how often they seem to have looked 
back with affection on the Fathers whose chief schools 
became transplanted to flourish on British soil.* 

The worst of Jesuits and other priests was their being 
only too faithful in obedience to one of Solomon's pre- 
cepts, which made a rankling for the skin of French 
youngsters even before the Revolution. Marmontel 
and Chateaubriand have both bitter memories on that 
score, set into in a generally kind retrospect of their 
school days, though in both cases it was the mere 
threat of a thrashing that stuck so painfully in their 
sensitive minds. The latter genius, while he owns 
that it took some time for a bird of his feather to be 
at ease in the school cage, has, on the whole, pleasant 
recollections of the college of Dol ; but there was 
one sore experience he could never forget. On a half- 
holiday, he had very naturally climbed a high tree 
after a magpie's nest, when a cry of " the Prefect " 
brought him down in such haste that his torn and 
bleeding plight, and the yellow yoke of the broken 
eggs with which his clothes were besmeared, plainly 
betrayed what he had been about The Prefect 

* In a book called Ready-nuuk Romance^ I have reported the lojral 
enthusiasm to Stonehenge shown in its early days by one of its exiled 
pupils, whose case was by no means exceptiona 
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condemned him to a chastisement which seems at 
least superfluous ; then this eleven-year-old made 
over it what to a thick-skinned English schoolboy of 
the period would have seemed an extraordinary fuss. 
In bearing more chivalrous blows, the French boys 
were not so delicate. At another of his schools, 
Chateaubriand tells us how quarrelsome young 
Bretons would challenge one another to secret en- 
counters in the woods, and let out their ill blood by 
means of such weapons as mathematical compasses 
fastened to the end of a stick. 

Edgar Quinet, another celebrity of French litera- 
ture, remembers his first two years at the college 
of Boui^ as an oppressive dream, when he never 
opened a schoolbook without disgust, though such 
a precocious scholar that he had passed through 
its classes at thirteen. At the clerical college of 
Lyons, he got on better, mainly because the auth- 
orities, recc^^ising him as an exceptional nature, 
winked at his falling out of the ranks, allowing him 
the private use of a little barred cell, half choked up 
with rubbish, in which to practise music, and to this 
privilege he added the liberty of reading at midnight 
by a dark lantern. In his autobiographical sketch of 
youth, he does not think worth mentioning the only 
dramatic incident of his school days, related at the 
time in a letter to his mother, when the boys rose in 
mutiny, upsetting the chairs of the pions, turning 
them out of the room, and giving themselves up to 
an excited din in the dark, for they had found 
courage in extinguishing the candles. Next day six 
of the ringleaders were expelled ; but this severity 
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only provoked fresh rebellion. Another class rose in 
the night, barricaded themselves in their ^tude^ 
prepared artillery in the shape of books, candlesticks, 
and other missiles, then before daylight roused the 
whole college by a chorus of seditious cries, and the 
noise of breaking desks and hurling about forms. 
The first master to appear on the scene was driven 
back by a bucket of water thrown in his face; and 
when the school servants, after an hour's combat, had 
battered in the door, one of them was severely cut by 
a bottle flung at him. At last the proviseur could 
make his authority felt; then in all some score of 
boys were expelled on account of this vain outbreak, 
for which no particular reason is stated, except that 
other colleges had set the example. 

As a happy pun puts it, reforme in French is spelt 
with an e mute, I cannot tell how often in real life 
the slaves oipions have been driven into open revolt ; 
but there are many hints of the authorities being on 
their guard against such a contingency. It is 
certainly the case that rebellion makes a favourite 
incident in French school stories, as much so as a 
fight in the Tom Brown school of literature. Zola, 
whose fiction professes to bottle an essence of fact, 
has only one school story, so far as I know, and it 
turns on a mutiny provoked by the school bill of fare. 
As often as not, in such tales, the grievance is a 
frequent serving of haricot beans, which, as cheap and 
nourishing, are much " fed to " to French youngsters, 
who do not rightly appreciate Daniel's experience of 
the virtues of a pulse diet; and "Poj d haricots V* 
seems to have been a common rallying-cry in school 
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insurrections. Zola's story shows the boys high- 
stomacbedy not only against beans, but against a 
certain stock fish, with red sauce, that appeared too 
often on their table. Their ringleader is one ''big 
Michu," a bom insurrectionist, who is always hungry 
for anything he can get, and in this case acts from 
most unselfish devotion to the public weal, or at least 
to revolutionary tumult, for when the imeute fizzles 
away, and his comrades leave him to bear the brunt 
of the penalty, it turns out that this martyr to 
principle loved nothing so much as beans, unless it 
were stock fish I 

It is long since '' barring-out " was an exercise in 
our schools, the last notable instance being, perhaps, 
the ^rows" at Marlborough, in its unlicked days, 
somehalf a century ago. But the French relish for 
such an incident, if only in fiction, hints how hard it 
is to cast human nature into moulds. The young 
Gaul, curbed at every turn, watched in every hour of 
work and play, might be supposed likely to turn out 
the most orderly and submissive of citizen, after such 
a course of breaking-in to obedience. As a matter of 
fact, we know how long no French government felt 
itself safe from street revolutions from month to 
month ; and in those barricadings — now, let us hope, 
as much bygones as our barrings-out — students, and 
even schoolboys, were always ready to play a part 
On the other hand, English boys and girls, allowed to 
run wild, as it seems to a foreigner (tkey know better), 
ought in theory to make a most turbulent race of 
men and women : yet nothing astonishes Continental 
visitors more than to see crowds peaceably managed 
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by two or three unarmed policemen, who, in their 
soberest of uniforms, represent the majesty of social 
law and order. 

Another famous novelist of our time, Alphonse 
Daudet, says little against his own schoolboy days, 
which his brother Ernest confesses to have been 
relieved by frequent truancy, then by early essays 
in fiction, through forging their father's signature 
in acknowledgment of official reports as to this de- 
linquency. But at the age of sixteen, Alphonse was 
doomed to become a precocious usher in the college 
of Alais, of which Le Petit Chose has drawn an ugly 
picture from that unfavourable point of view. He 
owns himself, indeed, utterly unfit for so hard a 
place, from which such a genius could scarcely fail 
to carry away bitter memories. Everything was 
against him : his sensitiveness, his poverty, his mean 
dress, his youthful appearance, among pupils many 
of whom were older and stronger than himself. 

"Ah! the cruel youngsters, how they made me 
suffer ! " The pion seemed their natural enemy, and 
in this case an enemy little to be feared. He got 
on well enough, indeed, with the smallest boys, not 
yet hardened to impudence by school-life, who could 
easily be kept quiet by telling them a story, contrary 
to the college regulations. His harsher ordeal came 
through promotion to charge of the moyens^ a rough 
set of farmers and squireen's sons, tempted to familiar 
malice at his expense, by his simplicity, by his deli- 
cacy, and by a certain distinction in his manners that 
rebuked their coarse nature. When he had dealt out 
impositions and retenues among his mutinous crew, 
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the ineffective tyrant was fain to cry in bed, biting 
the blankets that the boys might not hear his sobs. 
In later years, well on the way to fame and fortune, 
he could think with a smile how his old pupils, now 
lawyers, officials, tradesmen, steady men of business, 
local worthies, would, on meeting each other, recall 
jovially those good old school days, spiced by the 
tricks they played on the unfortunate pian^ a per- 
sonage so apt to be persecuted if he could not play 
the bully. 

He was already a poet, this unhappy usher, who, 
when he could spare time from recording five hundred 
lines against one tormentor, and keeping-in against 
another, would jot down verses while standing on 
guard over the boys' play. What vexed his poetic 
soul was the mechanical r^^ularity made so much 
of in French schools. *' Each day, at the same hours, 
at the strike of the same bell, one saw little doors 
open in the courtyards, and boyish processions, stifi 
as wooden soldiers, defile two by two under the 
trees; then the bell rang again — dingl dongl — and 
the same boys passed back into the same little doors. 
Ding! dong! Get up. Ding! dong! Go to bed. 
Dingl dongl Instruct yourselves. Ding! dongl 
Amuse yourselves. And that all the year through." 
But the mechanism easily failed to work in the 
hands of a so incompetent official, who passed from 
weak indulgence to fits of irritating severity, and 
would let his company get out of hand to the point 
of bombarding him with chewed paper and ink pots, 
as well as outcries, or leaving their seats to storm 
his desk in disorderly groups, on pretence of making 
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complaints. Even their play-time might be a trial 
for him. On holidays the boys were marched through 
the town to a beautiful meadow inviting to poetic 
meditation, instead of which the junior pion had to 
watch over the whole frisky flock, with cries, threats, 
and sentences of punishment, while his more careless 
colleagues had stolen off to be treated by some of 
the big boys at forbidden public-houses. This is a 
hint as to the character of the custodians to whom 
so much is trusted in French schools. According 
to Daudet, his fellow-ushers usually spent their 
spare hours in a billiard room frequented by non- 
commissioned officers of the garrison, to which his 
departing predecessor had invited him for a punch 
dadieu^ and came staggering back to take leave of 
his class by the initiation of the new pion. 

Ernest Daudet, who considers his brother as a 
pearl here thrown among swine, assures us that 
"Little Thingumbob's" experiences at this school 
are autobiographical. The hero of the story, after 
getting into all sorts of scrapes, from being reduced 
to borrow ten francs from a big boy, to being 
denounced as an ogre when he had been provoked 
to turn out of the room by voies de fait a loutish 
sprig of nobility who had insulted, and even struck 
him, advises himself to learn fencing, that in time 
he may challenge the outrageous father of that 
young cub. But his fencing-master plays him false, 
leading him into such a petticoat intrigue as seems 
essential to a French novel ; and in his undeserved 
distress, the poor lad comes to the point of hanging 
himself, a fate from which he is saved so dramatic- 
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ally that this part of the story reads too good to 
be true. It is at least historical that, after a year 
or so's endurance, the baited pion ran away from 
school, making desperately for Paris, where the glory 
he dreamed of in truth awaited him, yet on no 
scholastic career. 

Much the same experience seems to have been 
that of Henri Conscience, the famous Belgian novelist, 
who, at the age of sixteen, served as a sort of pion 
in an Antwerp school, which he deserted to enlist 
as a puny soldier in the war of independence against 
Holland His martial adventures I have told else- 
where ; but his school trials lie unfortunately beyond 
my ken, hidden in the Flemish that was his mother 
tongue. 

Another story of youth by Daudet is Premier 
Voyage^ Premier Mensonge^ in which he relates 
how, going back to school on a Rhone steamer, he 
was tempted to impose upon some smaller boys, by 
giving himself out for a midshipman invalided 
home from the Crimea, and how one falsehood 
led to others, that landed the vain lyUen in a 
labyrinth of compromising adventures. Mr R. H. 
Sherrard states that Daudet dictated the story to 
him as from actual memory; it more than once 
asserts itself to be no invention, and appears 
roughened with excrescences making for credibility; 
but one who is familiar with the tricks of this trade, 
may see reason to doubt the author's strict truth- 
fulness in declaring that he sat for his own model 
of a liar. Certain details do not agree with his 
brother's biographical account of their boyhood; 
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for instance, at Lyons, the hero expects to be met 
by the censeur of the Lyc^e, whereas at this date 
(1855) ^he Daudet's home was here, and Alphonse 
seems to have been a day-boy. Not many years 
later, I myself travelled to Lyons with a French 
boy on his way back to school, in whose company 
I had a certain experience capable of being ex- 
aggerated into fictitious interest by the help of la 
belle imagination mdridionale^ for want of which it 
remains untold; but I know enough of the busi- 
ness to see how this story could be set strutting 
"with a cocked hat and a stick," dressed up in 
circumstantial trappings that would disguise it as 
autobiography, Alphonse Daudet got into hot 
water with his compatriots of the midi by the 
manner in which he made fun of their turn for 
untruthfulness, farcically embodied in the person- 
age of Tartarin de Tarascon, as at once comically 
and tragically seen in Numa Roumestan, In 
Premier Voyage^ Premier Mensonge^ it pleases the 
author to represent himself as possessed by the 
lying spirit of the south, carried away by his vivid 
fancy into a string of romantic fictions, which 
at one point put him to the prosaic shame of 
stealing; and we are to understand that such a 
holiday trip of imagination was a prelude to his 
work in life. Of all the fibs he thus professes to 
recall, the premier mensonge seems to stand on 
the title-page, for he would be unlike other boys 
of fifteen if he had come so far in life for his 
first lie; and he certainly made his premier 
voyage on the Rhone half-a-dozen years earlier, 
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under the care of his family to keep him out of 
mischief. 

The plain fact is that Frenchmen are more 
indulgent than ourselves to departures from the 
truth. The best of English boys, being Angli^ 
not angeli^ tell fibs sometimes both in fact and 
fiction, but in well-regulated families and well- 
intended stories, they are apt to be made sorry 
for it, and always promise ''not to do it again." 
To French youngsters, too, frankness, loyalty, and 
truthfulness are pointed out for admiration, some- 
times with a suspicious emphasis, where to us such 
qualities would seem mere matter of course. But 
there is a remarkable amount of lying in French 
stories, not only in those by writers of the south, 
and even in moral tales written for edification. 
In the latter, indeed, young people are not usually 
allowed to fib with impunity, yet lies will be oilen 
put into the mouth of reverend seniors, exhibited 
for applause as practising deceit with the best in- 
tentions. I could give many instances to this effect: 
I will content myself with mentioning George Sand's 
most moral story, Francois le Champi, in which the 
pious heroine and the virtuous hero both tell lies ; 
also M. Theurief s vicureuil, and Edmond About's 
Grain de Plomb^ edifying stories by first-rate authors, 
in each of which a main incident is an untruth told 
and acted by virtuous elders, in kindly design of 
saving youngsters from the consequences of their 
misdoings. When such perversity of truth is at- 
tributed to moral heroes, we are not surprised to 
find falsehood coming glibly natural to ne'er-do- 
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weels and flibbertigibbets of fiction. Fiction is, or 
ought to be, more true to fact than most state- 
ments of human nature not made in figures; and 
one has only to study French fiction to see how 
it reflects a lower standard than our own as to 
saying and thinking the thing that is not So, 
in a roundabout way, I come to ask whether this 
moral weakness be not partly accounted for by 
such school-life as is described in Le Petit Chose? 

Numa Roumestan gives hints of the abolished 
severities of clerical schools, of rods literally kept 
in pickle by black-robed teachers, of pupils being 
made to lick the floor for a punishment, of classes 
repeating lessons meekly on their knees. In his 
longest novel, Jack^ Daudet has described a school- 
master who might have gone into partnership with 
Mr Squeers, and a Parisian private school that 
perhaps owes its existence to Dotheboys Hall and 
Salem House Academy. But Dickens' caricature 
sketches, which the French novelist is accused of 
having copied in the tone of real life, are evidently 
exaggerated and taken from exceptional models, 
whereas the spite borne by French writers against 
school discipline seems matter of rule rather than 
exception. 

I have already hinted how story-tellers are not 
always fair in their ill-will against educational 
restraints ; but it is the heartiest lads of spirit and 
genius who see most clearly Lasciate ogni speranza 
as the motto over the door of a French college. 
Andr4 Theuriet, in his pleasant tales, has some not 
unkind recollections of school-life ; but he was a day- 
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boy. " Andr^ Laurie," already cited at lengthy gives 
an optimistic picture of French as well as of British 
and other schools, all which one suspects him of see- 
ing with the eyts of a teacher rather than of a scholar. 
One of the bitterest indictments of the public school 
boarding system is a novel published a few years 
ago, VAme d*un Enfant^ by Jean Aicard, who sup- 
ports his resentment by citations from more grave 
authors, and by newspaper extracts, one reporting 
two attempts at suicide within a few days at the 
same Paris lyde. The author roundly calls such 
schools by so ugly names as "hulks," ^'gehennas/' 
and so forth; he describes his hero's, or his own, 
experience of schooling as a long martyrdom, which 
might be taken as example of how not to do it; 
and he represents other victims as so emphatically 
taking the same view, that one wonders how the 
system has been able to maintain itself up to the 
twentieth century. 

There may be in print some memory of French 
school days which is genial and grateful, like so 
many in English ; but at least, after much searching, 
I have not been able to find such a one. The 
most attractive story of the sort, as to which one 
can hardly be sure how to divide it between fact 
and fiction, seems to be Edmond Deschaume's 
Journal d*un LyUen^ and this owes its main interest 
to the extraneous circumstances expressed in the 
sub-title, Pendant le Siige de Paris. A tale could 
hardly fail in interest that has to tell of those 
excited days, when the young and thoughtless 
cried loudest d Berlin! of the marching out of 
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regiments fondly believed not to want a gaiter- 
button in equipment for glory; of the first false 
news of victory, soon turned to suspicion, then to 
mourning and the rage of defeat; of the miserable 
Sunday when Paris learned, as by a thunder-clap, 
what had been known in England the day before, 
the surrender of the Emperor and his army at 
Sedan; the hurried flight of the Empress; a re- 
volution in the streets; the tumult of indignation, 
amazement, shame, factious reproaches, patriotic re- 
solution ; the steady advance of the Germans, and 
their closing round the gay city, which had its first 
taste of starvation in milk and butter running short; 
then schoolboys could spend the end of their summer 
holidays watching the hasty preparations for defence, 
peeping through a telescope for a first sight of the 
terrible "Prussians," and listening to the distant 
sound of cannon, that marked vain attempts to 
stay their advance. M. Deschaume's book pro- 
fesses to be based on an actual diary kept by 
him at the age of fourteen; but he owns to having 
filled out the original sketch by the help of more 
mature historians. His story shows an eye for 
artistic eflect, and some of the characters intro- 
duced, his school-fellow, "Big Digard," and the 
Mercier family, look like types of agitated Parisian 
life at the time rather than beings of real flesh 
and blood ; but the author has at least well carried 
out his design of depicting a schoolboy's impres- 
sions of the momentous scene enacted around his 
class-rooms. 

Idle boys might have hoped for a prolonged 
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holiday to give them a chance of stud)dng history 
at first hand. But the Government decided that 
schools were to go on almost as usual ; and scarcely 
had Paris settled down to life under strange new 
conditions, when the renttie of the lyc^es was 
announced in the banning of October. The senior 
classes, indeed, were suspended, many of their scholars 
having deserted Minerva to take service with Mars ; 
and some of the college buildings had been occupied 
as barracks ; but the younger scholars were 
received in others, recently debapHzed of their Bona- 
parte patron names, held in sudden hatred. Our 
hero's school, for instance, the ex-Lyc^e Napoleon, 
was now the Lyc^ Comeille. But there could not 
be much learning that term, when the pupils sat 
anxiously nailed on their benches, less concerned with 
Virgil and Homer than with thunder of cannon around 
the city; and the teachers had often to be absent 
taking their turn of duty in the ranks of the National 
Guard. The boys gave up other play for such martial 
exercises as shooting at a mark; and as the hard 
winter set in, they swaggered to school in cloaks and 
hoods of military pattern, or naval waterproofs which 
passed without notice in the streets, swarming with 
uniforms of all colours ; for the regulation cloth ran 
short, and raw citizen battalions had to be equipped 
with whatever drapery could be had, the green 
covering of billiard tables for one material. In his 
own school uniform, the collegian was as imposing as 
any soldier, and might even enjoy the vanity of being 
saluted as an officer by some rustic recruit 
When fuel b^an to grow scarce, and gas had to be 
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economised, the schoolboys were glad to get into 
their well-warmed class-room, where lessons would 
often be neglected in favour of an exchange of such 
rumours as served the Parisians for news, cut oflf as 
they were from all communication with outside, 
unless by balloon or parcel post, or through the bold 
adventure of piercing the enemy's lines. The news- 
papers appeared as usual ; but their writers had to 
depend on imagination more than usual. Sometimes 
boys might be kept at home through fear of fighting 
in the streets, when angry factions seemed like to 
turn against each other the arms with which they had 
failed to repulse the enemy. Sometimes they got, or 
took, a holiday to see the troops led forth on a sortie ; 
but what non-combatants saw of warfare was little 
more than a woeful convoy of wounded men brought 
back from those hopeless fields, and here and there a 
muddy straggler bearing in a Prussian gun or helmet 
as trophy, perhaps the more practical prize of a 
cabbage or a sack of potatoes, snatched under fire 
from the frost-bitten gardens of ruined suburbs. 

Hot-headed youngsters were, of course, uncom- 
promising patriots, who voted for resistance d outranct. 
But fathers and mothers of families soon began to 
think very soberly of the trials of a si^e that brought 
Paris close to starvation point A sheep came to be 
sold as if it had been a fleece of gold ; a rat was a tit- 
bit; horse-flesh was dressed out in all the sauces known 
to Parisian cooks, and one not so well known to their 
customers, that of hunger; the wild beasts of the 
Paris "Zoo" went to the butchers, who could not 
long supply a demand for bisons' hump and elephants' 
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sirloins; even the fish in ornamental ponds were 
dredged out to be fare for continual fast days. One 
ardent patriot^ his head turned by hunger and wrath, 
went so far as to propose in a newspaper letter, that 
all persons above sixty should give themselves up as 
cannibal food for the able-bodied defenders I When 
it came to public distribution of bread baked with a 
mixture of meal, rice, peas, potato scrapings, husks, 
straw, and other ingredients, giving it the look of 
slaty clay slabs, even schoolboys might look back 
longingly on their once-detested haricot beans, now 
sold almost for their weight in money, while an egg 
cost two shillings, a fowl or a rabbit nearly two 
pounds, and salt butter was 28 francs a pound. That 
was a hungry Christmas for Paris, whose New Year's 
presents took the fashionable and expensive form of 
baskets of potatoes or tins of preserved meat Omni- 
buses ceased to run, their horses being eaten or 
harnessed to guns ; and daily more and more shops 
shut up for want of wares or of customers. 

Soon after the New Year began the bombardment, 
which roused our lyc^ns' indignation afresh to fever 
point, but in a few days came to be taken as matter of 
course. In the quarters reached by Prussian shells, 
people fortified themselves in cellars; the fire brigades 
were kept keenly on the alert; here and there a 
group of passers or a band of children would be killed 
and wounded by the bursting of a shell ; but bom- 
bardment proved a weapon more terrible than deadly; 
and the hospitals were crowded rather with the victims 
of famine and hardship. The street boys left their 
profitable sport of rat-hunting to pick up fragments 

M 
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of shells, which they readily sold for a few pence ; 
then some serious accidents came about through 
handling missiles that had failed to explode, so the 
police put a stop to this kind of sport For school- 
boys who lived in more fortunate quarters, to visit 
the bombarded area was an adventure not approved 
by careful parents and guardians; every day, far 
into the heart of the city, there were fresh spectacles 
of blackened ruin. By this time our young diarist 
has ceased to say anything about his class-work ; and 
we can understand that school attendance was not 
very regular within range of the German guns. 

For a month the bombardment went on. Bitter 
frost, that was one of the city's scourges, gave place 
to raw, damp weather, but this seemed to thaw the 
batteries into fresh vigour. Poor Paris approached 
her last gasp. After a resistance of nearly a score of 
weeks, vowing she would never yield, she had to 
choose between surrender and starvation. One night 
people were awakened by an unaccustomed silence ; 
then with tears of helpless rage she at last saw the 
Germans' triumphal march; and if at their hands 
she was spared the horrors war once brought to a 
captured city, her fall would soon be followed by a 
fresh agony, in which Frenchmen wreaked their 
wrathful shame upon each other. 

A generation has passed since French boys might 
find the monotony of their tasks broken in on by 
such moving incidents ; and almost a century since 
poor Philar^te Chasles, at the age of fifteen, had to 
do his lessons in a real dungeon as a political 
prisoner. But for want of a picture of their every- 
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day life, which shall be at once truthful and pleasing, 
I am obliged to fall back upon one which is by no 
means typical, and much behind the times, though 
supplied by a contemporary who has been in great 
part responsible for the present education of France. 



III. 

One famous French school long kept an exceptional 
character, gratefully remembered in more than one 
notable autobiography. This was the college of 
Vannes, which I visited some twenty years ago, to 
find it transformed by spick and span arrangements, 
no doubt reflecting an inward change; but in the 
first part of last century it had been slow to break 
with its clerical traditions. Vannes is a considerable 
town of Brittany, the Ireland or the Cornwall of 
France, always cherishing claims to home-rule, and 
still a focus of Catholic and anti-revolutionary spirit 
This neighbourhood was a centre of the Chouan 
guerilla warfare, the spirit of which smouldered on 
even beyond Napoleon's reign. The townsfolk might 
be ^ blue," rallied to the tricolour ; but the collegians, 
mostly from the country, were for church and king 
almost to a man — many of them in those days, as 
we shall see, being indeed grown men. When the 
school re-opened after the sanguinary first years of 
the revolution, not a few of its scholars had served 
for years as soldiers in the Chouan ranks. They 
were no chickens, those sturdy Breton lads, whose 
favourite game was La soukt akin to the Cornish 
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"hurling," here played with such violence that in a 
match of sixteen parishes we hear how forty of the 
excited crowd came out of the scrimmage bruised or 
bleeding, serious and even fatal accidents being not 
uncommon in this rough sport 

Several celebrated men passed through the college 
of Vannes, in its old state as a Jesuit seminary or in 
its modern development as a Grovernment institution. 
One of them was Lesage, the author of GU Bias. 
Another was the late Jules Simon, who came to be 
Minister of Education, himself driving-wheel of a new 
system ; yet in the various reminiscences scattered 
through his writings, he has little but rose-coloured 
memories of his old school in its unreformed days. 
"In the way of instruction, it made us Latinists, 
Ignorant of everything but Latin. In the way of edu- 
cation, it gave us " — ^some of us ? — " a taste for work, 
steady habits, religious sentiments, a strong devotion 
to our French fatherland and to our Breton father- 
land. We loved our masters from the bottom of our 
hearts ; and our masters loved us warmly : we loved 
one another like true comrades. Our college was a 
poor and ignorant family, but, in the full sense of the 
word, it was a family." 

Jules Simon was a Breton only on the mother's 
side. The father, his full name Simon-Suisse, came 
from Lorraine, settling down in Brittany as a stranger 
and a "blue" among uncongenial neighbours, with 
whom he got on fairly by dint of holding his tongue 
as to his own sentiments. The son's boyhood fell in 
the years of the Restoration, when prudent Frenchmen 
did not always feel free to express their political 
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views. He tells us how his father's room, papered 
with the now worthless assignats of the revolution, 
was ornamented with portraits of Bourbon royalties, 
but so treacherously designed that, when turned 
upside down, they represented equally well the 
Napoleon family, whose effigies could be safely dis- 
played again in time to come. 

The boy's childhood passed in a Breton village, 
where he was taught at home, or taught himself by 
reading every book he could lay hands on, from 
Raynats History to Robinson Crusoe, whether he 
understood them or not His only schoolmaster 
here was an ex-non-commissioned officer, whose 
lessons chiefly took the form of drill. His first 
experience of school-life was as an exteme at the 
college of L'Ortent, of which he has not much to say, 
and that not good. " We came to school at seven in 
the morning, even in winter, with a piece of bread 
wrapped up in a piece of paper, to which the richest 
added a little butter and cheese. An hour was 
passed in the schoolroom, where there was no fire. 
At eight o'clock we had half an hour's play ; next 
two hours' teaching — no fire here also; preparation 
for an hour and a half; then we went home. We 
had to be back in an hour. An hour's preparation ; 
two hours of school ; an hour of play ; three hours of 
preparatioa At eight o'clock we were free to go 
and dine at home; most of us having had nothing 
since morning but that dry bread at eight o'clock 
and a little milk at midday. It was not a sybaritic 
education. We pitied the poor boarders who at 
eight o'clock entered their always icy refectory, dined 
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ill, in silence, under the severe eye of M. Gicquel, the 
sub-principal, and thence passed to the dormitory, to 
go over the same round next day." 

Hitherto, the Simon family had been rich as com- 
pared with their rustic neighbours, theirs being the 
only house in the parish boasting a slate roof, and the 
only one in which French was spoken, so that this 
well-brought-up boy could only half understand the 
village urchins who called him Monsieur Jules. But 
at the beginning of his school days, from some cause 
or other, M. Simon lost his fortune, and for the next 
few years lived in very straitened circumstances. 
There was some talk of apprenticing Jules to a 
watchmaker ; but he showed himself so apt a scholar, 
that the family pinched themselves to give him a 
chance at the college of Vannes. Here, at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, he entered the third class, taken 
on reduced terms into a clerical boarding-house, from 
which some hundred of pupils were marched to and 
from the collie, and at night packed into one 
schoolroom, under the charge of a single master, 
discipline being aided by some of the steadier boys, 
who could be trusted to act as police. Beginning 
with a mass at half-past five in the morning, they 
were so much harnessed in religious observances 
that they had no time for getting into mischief; 
but study was less zealously enforced. One hardly 
knows whether the free-thinking Minister of Educa- 
tion is to be taken seriously when he declares that 
their priestly house-master said masses to save his 
boarders from the worldly temptation of winning 
prizes. Jules' private prayers were directed to quite 
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different intention, and so well backed by work, that 
before long he stood always first in his class, on 
which account he believes himself to have been 
looked on as setting a bad example in the pious 
pension ; but he went from bad to worse by taking 
all the prizes within his reach, till he could boast 
himself recognised as " the king of the collie." 

To become a triton among the minnows of this 
school was not difficult for a precocious young book- 
worm. Only a part of its pupils could be called 
schoolboys. The majority were gprown-up young 
men or hobbledehoys, who might have been plough- 
boys, and have already passed the hated ordeal of 
the conscription. At home, their parish priests had 
rubbed a little mud off their minds, and sent them to 
Vannes to be prepared for ordination, like a class of 
scholar to be found at some Welsh schools in our 
own time. In Jules Simon's day, more than one 
pupil of the highest class was already in minor orders, 
while others, equipped by the bishop's liberality with 
a high hat and a long-tailed coat, would help in the 
services by singing, or, at least, by sweeping out the 
church. These cloarecs, as they were called, usually 
began their school days as childish louts of twenty 
and upwards, poorly but picturesquely dressed in the 
varied costumes of their different districts — ^broad- 
brimmed hats, long hair, wide knee-breeches, white 
woollen jackets, wooden shoes, and so forth. Most 
of them spent Sunday at their own homes, coming to 
school on Monday morning, each with an enormous 
loaf of r)re bread under his arm, on which they mainly 
lived through the week, with what ''kitchen" they 
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could afford to add to this plain fare, and what sauce 
the good woman who lodged them could supply to 
make a thin soup for one decent meal at midday. 
Many earned their schooling by working at trades 
— ^tailoring, cobbling, or what not; some hired them- 
selves out as servants ; and the line was drawn only 
at beggary, no longer held becoming to the character 
of a scholar. School being only four hours a day 
for five days in the week, they had plenty of spare 
time ; but poverty helped piety to keep in check any 
disposition to bad conduct, so that the cloarecs bore 
a good name in the town. The sumtnutn supplicium 
of the college was imprisonment in its Barbin^ by no 
means a dark or dismal dungeon ; but this penalty 
had not to be pronounced for years together. Jules 
Simon saw only one culprit doomed to the Barbin, 
when the whole school rose crying out for mercy, 
and the principal seemed only too glad of excuse for 
remitting a sentence, the execution of which *^ would 
have taken away his sleep for the rest of his life." 

The Barbin and the chapel were relics of the 
Jesuits' institution, whose decayed buildings stood 
round a vast, weed-grown courtyard. Under the 
Empire a beginning had been made of a new lyc^ei 
but this structure stood unfinished in the state of a 
"modem ruin." The old buildings were more than 
large enough, the upper floor not being used at all. 
Below were a series of big class-rooms, bare, dirty, 
stone floored, with wooden benches running round 
the walls, and in the centre a roughly-shaped post 
to hold up the dilapidated ceiling. Opposite the 
door rose a high pulpit, into which the master. 
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bearing the old title of regent, mounted by what was 
as much a ladder as a stair, to be perched up like 
a jack-in-the-box. The pupils had no desks, but 
must write on their knees. There was neither fire- 
place nor stove. When snow lay so thick in the 
court that the first arrivals had to trample a path 
knee-deep, chilblained hands could hardly hold 
a pen; then it was the custom for the r^ent to 
break off the lessons by three taps on his desk, as 
a sign permitting the class to get up for a quarter 
of an hour's dancing, singing, and howling like Red 
Indians round the central post, which made an 
economical way of warming themselves. 

Most of the teachers were priests, who had little 
difficulty in imposing respect on their pupils: the 
laymen would be less esteemed. The discipline 
and arrangement of the classes preserved old Jesuit 
devices, explained by Jules Simon, who can boast 
that during his last three years at this school he 
never but once lost the place of '^ emperor." The 
system of ** challenges " which he mentions, turning 
dull lessons into an exciting match, I have known 
to be worked most effectively by a hard-headed 
Scottish dominie, probably ignorant of his accom- 
pliceship with Jesuitry. 

"We were placed in order of rank as won in the 
last exercise, even numbers on the regent's right, 
odd ones on his left The first on the right, who 
was the head of the class, bore the honourable title 
of Imperator; facetious regents went so far as to 
style him Imperator Augustus, The first on the 
left, who was second of the class, took the title of • 
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Casar. Then on each side came two praetors and 
ten Patres conscriptu . . . We had also a Grand 
Censor^ who held the register of impositions, and had 
the right of giving them, a right he did not care to 
use. He was a kind of usher, and, let us say, though 
the word be a little harsh, a spy. . . . None the less, 
the post was much coveted ; it carried with it a seat 
of honour in the class and in chapel. The regent 
appointed the censor directly, without consideration 
of rank gained by marks. This dignitary might be 
changed once a fortnight ; and I have known pupils 
prefer his place to that of emperor. . . . 

'' The scholars on the right side of the class were 
'Romans,' and those on the left 'Carthaginians.' 
Both Romans and Carthaginians came into school 
at the stroke of eight The regent was not there; 
the grand censor presided. He saw to each Roman 
hearing the lesson of the Carthaginian opposite, 
then to him in turn saying his own. To the 
censor was handed a written note of the manner in 
which the ordeal went off. It was laconic : satisfecit 
or non satisfecit As a rule, it was honest. From 
these notes he drew up a report for the master 
when he made his appearance in school at twenty 
minutes past eight The regent called up some 
non satisfecits^ to ascertain the degree of their 
ignorance, and inflicted on them a fitting punish- 
ment 

''Then came the challenges. A Roman said: 'I 
call out the second Carthaginian praetor.' They 
stood up at the post, ad palum^ and read their 
exercises one after another. The regent made his 
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criticisms and named the victor. Victors and van- 
quished on each side were carefully recorded by 
the grand censor and the two purpurati. 

''Saturday afternoon school was a momentous 
occasion. The grand censor and the purpurati 
(the Emperor and the Caesar) had added up and 
compared all the marks of the week. To the regent's 
examination they submitted this important task. 
There were sometimes difficulties and discussions. 
The regent had the choice of arbitrarily settling 
the question or of laying it before the Senate and 
the people. The Abb^ Le Bail always referred to 
a plebisciU; but the Abb^ Ropert and M. Le Nev^ 
used their dictatorial power — z, simple matter of 
temperament Sentence pronounced, the grand 
censor solemnly put up two scrolls : Romani victores 
and Carthaginienses victi; or Romani victi and 
Carthaginienses victores. There were certain advan- 
tages that went with victory; good marks, exemption 
from tasks. But for us it was, above all, a question 
of holding up our heads." 

Nothing was taught carefully here but Latin ; 
and Latin was spoken in the school business of the 
upper classes. Even Greek was ignored. History 
and philosophy had a smattering of attention 
given them, by dictation out of venerable manuals 
at odd moments. The modem spirit was already 
beginning to press for instruction in science; but 
as yet this made a mere farce. A professor of 
physics and chemistry was appointed, who knew as 
little of the matter as of tes^ching. He bought a 
second-hand book on physics, which he owned to his 
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pupils that he could not understand, but by dint of 
reading it together, he thought they might contrive 
among them to strike out some light on the subject. 
The youngsters preferred to rummage in dusty cup- 
boards containing rusty out-of-date scientific instru- 
ments and chemical materials, which they zealously 
mixed together at random to see what would happen. 
They ended by using the disks of a volta pile to play 
quoits in school-time, at which exercise their professor 
showed himself a master indeed. He entered so 
keenly into the pranks of these monkeys, that when 
his neighbour, the rhetoric professor, sent to com- 
plain of the din they were making, the answer was : 
" Go and tell your master we are here to study the 
laws of nature, and we leave him full liberty to do 
what he likes with the laws of rhetoric ! " 

Mathematics fared no better, when taught by a 
layman, whose life the pious young Bretons did not 
scruple to make a misery, unless by knowledge or 
force of character he could command respect. Of 
one such teacher Jules Simon declares that he did 
not know the simple rules of arithmetic, besides 
being a figure of fun that tempted to irreverent tricks. 
'' He had a cotton night-cap which he put on when 
school began, and spectacles of surprising dimensions. 
There were eighty or a hundred of us, for the classes 
were crammed with scholars, not one of whom cared 
about arithmetic, for the good reason that arithmetic 
is not Latin. We spent our time in driving the old 
fellow mad. One day, to his deep astonishment, he 
found us all sitting in silence, our heads hidden in 
our hands. He mounted his desk, said the Vent 
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Sancte, and called to the blackboard pupil Le Breton. 
Pupil Le Breton worked at his Bezout^ — a French 
** Cocker," — *^ and knew more of the matter than the 
master did. At this moment all hands were taken 
away, all heads were raised, crowned by eighty cotton 
night-caps and looking at him through eighty pairs 
of spectacles. The poor old man began to cry ; this 
worked quite a revolution: we cried in chorus, 
stuffing into our pockets the night-caps and the 
spectacles, which anyhow had no glass in them." 
But for the life led by this worthy among his pupils 
they had to pay in the appointment of a young, 
strict, and capable successor, who, after fighting his 
way by punishments through a period of acute 
unpopularity, managed at least to make himself 
respected. 

Whatever could be learned here was so well 
learned by our author that, though the youngest 
of his class, he soon became recognised as the pride 
of the collie. When, before long, the res augusta 
domi threatened to cut short his studies, his father 
no longer able to pay for board and teaching, the 
authorities exerted themselves to keep such a promis- 
ing pupil, in whom they hoped a future master. Among 
other legacies from the past, was a custom by which 
poor lads of the upper classes gave private lessons to 
the juniors in spelling and elementary grammar, for 
a payment of about a penny an hour. The college 
exempted Jules from all school fees, and found him 
eight such pupils. Thus he earned twenty-four francs 
a month to pay for his board with a widow, in whose 
house lived the choir boys under charge of a priest ; 
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and it was understood that he should have a little 
room to himself at twenty-five francs a month, on the 
understanding that he took this tutor's place now and 
then. Still the self-supporting scholar could not 
quite make both ends meet, even though his motherly 
hostess did her best to mend the clothes of a growing 
lad. After he had won glory for the college in a 
concours^ or competitive examination of all the schools 
of the region, the Department Council rewarded him 
with a grant of eight pounds. With this he was able 
to pay arrears to his landlady, to buy a new coat and 
shoes, and to equip himself with proper schoolbooks 
of his own, such as others had who could make no 
such good use of them. But it was a hard life for a 
lad not yet fifteen. 

''I went out at five in the morning, in pitch 
darkness, to give my lessons, and I threaded the 
tortuous streets, snowy and slippery, carrying a little 
lantern, for the lamps were rare, and b^[an to go out 
At six o'clock in the evening I went my round again. 
From eight o'clock till ten I changed parts, becoming 
a pupil in turn. That is how I got through my last 
two years of study. The most trying incident of my 
business was the cold, made very intense by wind 
and the vicinity of the sea. I might have bought 
myself a good cloak ; but what would you have ? I 
was a boy, in spite of the fate that transformed me 
into a schoolmaster, and I had got a long-tailed 
coat to cut a figure in on Sunday.'* 

Intellectually far above the heads of his big school- 
fellows, this precocious scholar seems to have been 
nothing of a prig, but lived in friendly sympathy with 
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the rude Bretons, from whom his training and family 
politics might have been expected to separate him. 
When the school year was over, and he had swept 
away all the prizes, he would set out at night with 
the rest, tramping home for the holidays by nKX>n* 
light, a merry band that started some three-score 
strong, singing all the way, but dropping off at each 
village, till Jules would have only some half dozen 
comrades at the end of twenty-five miles that brought 
him to his home. 

The breaking-up of 1830 was overcast by startling 
rumours of the three ** glorious days " raging in Paris ; 
and the loyal Bretons looked for nothing less than 
another Reign of Terror. In the course of the holi- 
days came clearer news of the revolution, welcomed 
by the Simon family as by few of their neighbours. 
The constitutional government of Louis Philippe had 
stepped into the shoes of the Intimate sovereign 
when Jules b^an a new school year. He, taking 
the liberal views of his father, found himself in a 
small minority among his school-fellows. The rustic 
cloarecs were hotly legitimist Some of them ran 
away to join abortive attempts at reviving the 
chouannerie of the great revolution. Some had now 
to take their turn at drawing for the conscription; 
and of the unlucky ones no small part deserted 
at once, hiding in woods and broken heaths as 
refractaires^ hunted down by the gendarmes, here 
and there breaking out into deeds of violence against 
the agents or sympathisers of the Government For 
more than a year the country remained in a state of 
disorder. Several of the collie lads, after taking a 
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holiday among the outlaws, came back to boast of 
their prowess — how they had set fire to a "blue's** 
barn, or torn down a tricolour in broad daylight, 
or robbed the usurper's mail, all much to the admira- 
tion of their hearers, though Jules Simon, for one, 
suspecting those exploits as suggested by the 
favourite sensation fiction of the period, could not 
believe his school-fellows such reckless fire-eaters as 
they made themselves out to be. 

His last year at school was disturbed by the 
excitement of L affaire Nayl^ a story which he wrote 
down at the time, and published long afterwards as 
a plea against the punishment of death. He declares 
it strictly true, except for the name of the " Nayl " 
brothers, which he has altered. These were two 
friends of his, sons of a peasant farmer, whom he 
describes as among the steadiest, gentlest, and least 
adventurous lads in the college, the elder almost ready 
for ordination, the younger still so low as the third 
class, though old enough to have been drawn for the 
conscription. The Simons were then living on Belle 
tie, so, after the holidays, Jules had to come back on 
a slow coasting craft, and reached Vannes only in 
time to hurry into the college chapel, without a 
chance of hearing local news. As he looked about 
him, he was struck by the grave faces that answered 
his joyous signs of recognition. The Nayls, usually 
so punctual, were absent from their places. In 
puzzled uneasiness he sat out the service, then, 
tongues being let loose, what was his horror to learn 
that both the Nayls, with an elder brother of theirs, 
were in prison, accused of murdering the Mayor of 
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Bignan, who had made himself obnoxious as active 
supporter of the Orleanist revolution I 

The story, with all its moving incidents of circum* 
stantial evidence and dramatic mystery, is too long 
to teU in full The Nayls were not guilty, but could 
not clear themselves without turning informers, a 
character as hateful in Brittany as in Ireland 
Against all appearances, Jules Simon believed in 
their innocence, and spent this school term in a whirl 
of excited concern on their behalf. The subject of 
capital punishment had already a repulsive fascina* 
tion for him, that might well run in his blood, since 
most of his mother's family had been guillotined 
under the Reign of Terror. His boarding-house 
stood close to the prison, and the Abb4 Moisan, who 
devoted himself to condemned prisoners, was an 
intimate of his, from whom he caught a warm 
sensibility that indeed belonged to the sympathetic 
Breton nature. ^ On execution days, everybody was 
out of doors as soon as the morning Ai^elus had 
sounded People prayed for the condemned man, 
and for the Abb4 Moisan. When they heard the 
passing-bell rung at St Patemei at the collie, and at 
the seminary, it was the signal that the procession 
had issued from the prison, the escort of gendarmes 
on horseback, the prisoner with his hair cut, his 
neck bara^ his hands tied behind his back, his legs 
fettered, walking on foot between his confessor and 
the executioner, and close behind him the cart bear« 
Ing his bier. My comrades then ran crowding along 
the Rue du Men^ which crosses the town ; they 
stood heaped 00 the steps of the Calvary at the 

N 
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coU^e gate, because usually the condemned knelt 
there and said aloud a prayer, to which all present 
responded."* 

Jules had never had the heart to go through with 
such a spectacle, but he could picture it all. What 
he had often seen was the ''chain/' the miserable 
rank of wretches fastened t(%ether, toiling under 
galling fetters on their way to the galleys, ready to 
vent their helpless suffering, rage, and despair in foul 
curses or reckless insults against some such devoted 
priest as the Abb4 Moisan, who would accompany 
them for miles, ministering to their sores in the hope 
of moving some to repentance. How could he bear 
to think of his school-fellows in such hateful company? 
Their counsel gave little hope that they could escape 
death unless for a long term of penal servitude. Of 
the two fates, a friend would rather see them sent 
to the scaffold than to the galleys. 

In those agitated days the pattern scholar seems 
to have fairly played truant, no doubt with the 
approval of his masters, who took his own view of 
the accused lads. He was present at the trial, and 
heard all three brothers condemned to death. An 
appeal followed, in process of French law ; then that 
future minister tramped over the country with the 
eldest brother's wife, hunting up evidence in favour 
of the condemned men. He spent all his spare hours 
in comforting their family, pledging his juvenile credit 
to find them means of support ; and when their need 
was sorest, he stood at the collie gate, holding out 
his hat to b^ proudly from his school-fellows on their 
behalf, nor was the appeal fruitless: ''all the sellers 
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of cakes and marbles suffered loss that day; and I 
am sure that more than one scholar chose to go to 
bed supperless rather than pass me without emptying 
his pockets.** 

Nor in vain went the exertions made to save the 
prisoners from the guillotine, chiefly by the devoted 
exertions of the eldest brother's wife, the heroine of 
this remarkable story. The real murderers were 
caught and executed ; and though they had obstinately 
refused to confess, from the mother of one of them 
was wrung a statement that cleared the Nayls, who, 
at last, came to be released with idat^ after long 
tasting the dread of suspended death. 

It is not every schoolboy that has to recall such 
an interlude in his studies. But while Jules Simon 
was still a baby in arms, the scholars of Vannes 
had known still more exciting experiences. During 
the "Hundred Days,** rather than submit to the 
returning usurper, they flew to arms, not only 
mutinying against masters and magistrates, but 
taking the field against the troops of Napoleon, 
an extraordinary byway of history, which I have 
treated more fully in a narrative called Boys in 
Arms.^ This was written many years ago, before 
M. Simon had published his various reminiscences 
of Vannes ; and I wish here to correct my too free 
use of the word ^ boys ** in that story, for then I 
did not realise what a large proportion of them 
would be grown men, the doarec element, it appears, 
being the majority in 1830^ and probably more so 
in i8i5i when not a few came back to school after 
* Yotmg Dagft tfAuAen : John Hogg. 
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having had their priestly studies interrupted, by 
years of outlawry as Chouans or of forced service 
in the army. My main authority was A. F. Rio's 
La Petite Chouannerie^ a book that might take as 
motto, quorum pars magna fui^ this author, at 
the age of sixteen, having been one of the officers 
of the schoolboy rebels; but a very rhetorical 
style and certain roundabout statements or sup- 
pressions, dictated by modest reserve, make his 
relation by no means so clear as the memories of 
Jules Simon. 

According to Rio's story, the hoisting of the 
tricolour in place of the white flag at once stirred 
the resentment of his school-fellows to the point of 
open mutiny, frowned at by the prudence of politic 
masters, more ready to accept the new order, at 
least in appearance. One professor, coming to 
school with an enormous tricolour cockade in his 
hat, was knocked down and rolled in the dust ; and 
the offenders were brought to a perfunctory apology 
only by great efforts on the part of the principal, 
who in these commotions appears rather feebly play- 
ing the part of Mr Facing-both-ways. The head 
of each class wore a silver cross with gilt lilies, 
which badge the authorities ordered to be exchanged 
for an imperial eagle ; but when the timid Principal 
tried to carry out this order, the dux of the rhetoric 
class defied him in a truly rhetorical speech. The 
new Prefect would have laughed off such ebullitions 
as boyish freaks, actually proposing to plaster the 
scholars' soreness by means of a holiday; then 
they indignantly declared that on such a holiday 
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every mother's son of them would come to school. 
Let their masters do as they pleased, nothing should 
tempt or terrify these faithful young loyalists into 
kneeling before the vampire that through their 
lifetime had sucked the best blood of France. 

One morning, when they came to school, they 
were amazed and scandalised to find a huge eagle 
set up over the gate; but none of them would 
pass under that hated emblem till it had been 
bedaubed with handfuls of mud After this sentries 
were placed at the collie gate, who could not 
prevent the )roungsters from contemptuously tear* 
ing down an imperial proclamation affixed there, 
with the loss of one coat-tail at the point of the 
bayonet On Thursday afternoon the lads went 
out into the spring copses, returning with branches 
of hawthorn bloom in their hats, a display of the 
Bourbon colour that brought them to blows with 
some of the town rabble, more inclined to the 
'*blue" party. The police interfered, arresting one 
of the school ringleaders, who, after being brutally 
ill-treated, was expelled from the college at the 
dictation of the authorities. This brought the 
exasperation of his school-fellows to a head. Hitherto 
they had confined themselves to boisterous demon- 
strations, to arguments with their time-serving 
masters, and to finding a new relish in well-worn 
classical sentences that tell against tyranny. Now 
came a deceptive calm, under which these would-be 
fire-eaters were secretly organising as a military com- 
pany, buying arms and ammunition, watching the 
imperial recruits at drill, and taking opportunities 
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of tempting them to desert Rio had the coolness 
to trust himself in the lion's den, visiting at the 
barracks a young officer he knew, and pretending 
a doctor's prescription for a hygienic course of 
military exercises, on which plea he was put through 
the manual, then repeated his lesson every evening 
to a band of school-fellows armed with sticks. 

It was in all seriousness that these boys played at 
soldiers. As leader they fixed on a country gentle- 
man of the neighbourhood, an ex-Chouan warrior, 
who accepted the command of their company, giving 
them welcome information that they would not 
march alone: a royalist insurrection was in the 
wind, bands being on foot both in Brittany and La 
Vendue. Such news, and a rumour that forty or 
fifty of them were to be arrested and enroUai in 
Napoleon's service, raised the scholars' temper to 
boiling-point The young Hannibals met in secret 
to swear a dramatic oath before the crucifix, that 
they would die rather than abandon their comrades 
or come to terms with the usurper. The last day 
or two was spent in filling their school exercises 
with covert hints and impudent insults to unpopular 
masters. One Wednesday evening after school, 
most of the boys strolled out of Vannes, and did 
not come back. Thursday was a holiday, when 
their absence would not at once attract attention. 
Not one of the conspirators had played traitor. 
Only the smallest boys were left behind, several 
of them, though rejected by the leaders, turning 
up later on with the rest, who seem to have taken 
the field some three hundred strong. 
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Their rendezvous was at the mansion of that 
chosen commander, where they had distributed to 
them white cockades, cartridges and guns, which 
indeed were not enough to go all round. Those who 
got arms marched off on by-paths towards the 
Chouan camp, and the same night they had their 
first alerie from the approach of hostile troops, but 
came safely to join the mixed body of smugglers, 
poachers, peasants, runaway conscripts, and veterans 
of the old guerilla struggle, who had once more 
taken up arms for the Bourbons. Next day, at 
the famous shrine of St Anne, patron saint of 
Brittany, the youthful soldiers received their 
baptism of fire, when a weak force of imperialists 
was beaten off, some of the fugitives being chased 
as far as Vannes, to bring news of the collie boys* 
prowess almost as soon as it became known that 
they had taken the field. This success brought in 
recruits, but arms and ammunition were not so 
easily come by. The other side wanted men, for 
Napoleon was now massing his army for the 
Belgian campaign, and only gleanings of military 
force were available for service in Brittany. The 
''Blues" kept cautiously to fortified places, from 
which small bodies dashed out to sweep the 
neighbourhood and disperse the royalists. Their 
experience of a campaign was chiefly tramping 
about the country, night and day, nearly every- 
where well received by the peasants, and now and 
then coming to shots with the troops or gendarmes. 
As they marched and countermarched, the lads 
picked up some hints of military discipline ; and 
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by their own desire for an instructor who would 
not spare severity in licking them into shape, 
they came under a fiery vteux grognard^ renegade 
from the ranks of the Empire, who played the 
drill sergeant for them with language strange to 
priest-bred ears, pouring out volleys of oaths and 
sarcasms on any lad who ducked his head at the 
hum of the balls. 

Neither party seems to have been very anxious 
to come to close quarters; and even when the 
imperialists were reinforced, they perhaps held 
back to hear what would happen in Belgium, before 
pushing civil war too hard. On the whole, the 
royalists had the best of some indecisive encounters; 
but they were weakened by quarrels, jealousies, 
and want of arms; many of them dropped off 
from the force at their own good pleasure, going 
home without shame, like Highland or Red Indian 
warriors. A supply of artillery, muskets, and other 
equipments landed from England, drew them to the 
coast ; then at Auray, near the scene of their first 
skirmish, they were caught, and this time beaten by 
an imperialist column, several of the scholars being 
killed and wounded. The fugitives soon drew to 
a head again, yet it would probably have fared 
ill with them, but for the news of Waterloo, that 
came like a thunder-clap to clear the air. 

After that, both parties stood at doubt, and 
negotiations became the order of the day, followed 
by reconciliation when Napoleon's fall was made 
certain. The schoolboy company had the pride 
of marching into Vannes, covered by dust and 
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glory, their clothes in rags, their faces tanned by 
the weather. With oak branches stopping the 
muzzles of their muskets, to them was awarded 
the honour of leading the triumphal procession. 
Rio and two other schoolboy officers got the cross 
so much coveted in France, entitling them to be 
saluted by the soldiers, who had recently been 
showing Uiem the point of the bayonet The 
rank and file received a substantial lump of pocket- 
money as arrears of pay, now that the king was 
come to his own again. All the college, that year, 
had five months' holiday instead of three. When 
the long vacation was over, certain masters, who 
had been in too great haste to acclaim the usurper, 
did not venture to return, and the compliant 
Principal was fain to hang his head before pupils 
flushed by victory, among whom, we are told, 
''scarcely any but the dead failed to answer the 
roir* Exercises and impositions indeed might be 
expected to prove duller work than ranging the 
country in arms; and Rio gives us hints that the 
discipline of his school suffered for some time from 
after effects of that episode of campaigning, that 
reversed the maxim udani arma toga. 



IV. 

Let us now return to Jules Simon, who, as veteran 
Minister of Education, became figurehead of an 
agitation for unstiffening the life of French public 
schoolboys, an agitation so far successful, that much 
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of what has been here said in the present tense, 
may soon, if not now, be put in the past My 
authorities were French writers of the last two or 
three generations, all so much in the same tale, 
that one wonders at the delay of a reform for which 
the chorus of outcry seems to grow more insistent 
in our own day. 

Youngsters should not be taken for the best judges 
of what is good for them ; but we might expect to 
find French schoolboys complaining against their lot. 
It is some twenty years ago that the newspapers 
reported the meeting of a congress of colUgiens at 
Bordeaux to ventilate their grievances and to formu- 
late, in truly French style, their demands for redress, 
as follows: — (i) that the study of Latin and Greek 
should be optional; (2) that the school libraries 
should be enlarged, — a very strict censorship being 
exercised on private reading, where, indeed, much 
most censorable matter is read by boys on the sly; 
(3) that higher education should be provided gratis 
for deserving students, a stipulation which shows 
considerateness on the part of those precocious 
reformers; (4) that the pion should no longer be 
judge as well as prosecutor in offences against 
discipline; (s) that an internes weekly holiday 
should not be taken away on any score of punish- 
ment ; (6) that among school classics should hence- 
forth be ranked the works of Victor Hugo— volcanic 
genius who then stood for patron of all eruption, 
adult or juvenile. 

About the same time, among the risen generation 
appeared plain signs of dissatisfaction with the 
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schools in ixdiich it liad grown up. Tliere was 
much talk of surmenagt-^ov^ pressure ; and '' Andr^ 
Laurie's" story of English school-life, already 
introduced to my readers, was meant to point the 
moral that all work and no play makes Jacques a 
dull boy. M. Pierre Coubertin made himself a 
missionary of Englbh athleticism, reverently pilgrim- 
Ing to Eton and other schools, his remarks on 
which betray the French point of view, since he was 
roost impressed by that "organisation*' of school 
games that took shape in the ** muscular Christian ^ 
generation, and too much ignores the immemorial 
village sports of which Tom Brown" might have 
given him some hint; the rude football matches 
that have lingered till our own day in the streets 
of towns, at least upon holiday occasions, as at 
Dorking, where only the other day it was all the 
police could do to put down the Shrove Tuesday 
saturnalia; the laws, older than King James's Book 
of Sports, checking young Britons in favourite idle 
pastimes for which diey seemed to n^lect exercise 
in arms; the Arcadian merry-makings where, even 
in strict Puritan days, when John Bunyan played at 
tip cat, the poet tells us how, before the "^ pot-hunting " 
era, ** striplings run their goals for maiden's kisses" 
— ^not to speak of frequent fisticuffs, that do not 
commend themselves to the most earnest philo- 
athletes of France. 

A great change, indeed, has passed over English 
school games since Eton's ''idle progeny" was 
content to ''chase the rolling circle's speed," and 
Westminster boys were not ashamed to 'knuckle 
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down at taw " ; but we have always been an active- 
bodied race ; and Britain may take the satisfaction 
of standing as model for her neighbours in a ^^ grand 
mauvement de renaissance de jeux de plein air'' which 
has waxed over Europe during the last generation, 
a movement that in our country seems to some 
critics to call for a reaction* In France, Sedan was 
keenly felt to be a symptom of moral and physical 
d^eneration^ for which free, hearty sports were 
recommended as an antidote, as Grermans took to 
gymnastics after their defeat by Napoleon. Societies 
became formed to promote this end : one of them, 
having at its head Jules Simon, specially concerned 
itself with replacing the childish games and scrimp 
gymnastics of the lydes with more exciting pastimes, 
that have naturalised in French such terms as le 
football— 4e rowing— des matchs. A prodigy in Paris 
seemed the institution of the Mcole Monge-^{oMX\Atd^ 
indeed, the year before Sedan — ^whose pupils, a few 
years later, were taken two or three times a week 
in brakes and "buses to the Bois de Boulogne for 
lessons in cricket, as well as in swimming, cycling, 
riding, rowing, and so forth. Here, also, the pions 
were tentatively replaced by dtUguts^ chosen from 
among the boys, for whom gay jerseys and other 
club uniforms, and such gauds as a school flag, made 
a bait for juvenile French approval of the new order, 
carried out with a certain amount of parade and 
fanfaronade that was not imported from England 
like the rules of cricket and the appareil of lawn 
tennis. 
When the £cole Monge counted nearly a thousand 
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pupils, other schools began to follow its example 
more or less closely. M. Demolins, in his Ecole 
nauvelle^ has frankly adopted our public school ideas. 
Schoob set up by Englishmen in France have found 
favour. At least one public school, as well as private 
ones have been making essays in engrafting some 
features of the British regime. In the state schools, 
where the plan is now loudly threatened with extinc- 
tion, attempts have been made to brighten their life 
by such devices as ornamenting the naked walls of 
class-rooms and by welcoming the pupils back from 
the holidays with music and festivity. I own my 
not being in a position to say to what extent this 
movement is taken up, nor how far it has as yet 
affected the welfare of French colUgiens^ a matter of 
which a compte rendu should be presented in the 
memoirs and stories to be written by the next 
generation. The distrust of juvenile nature seems 
so inbred in French teachers, and the nation's spirit 
is still so heavily weighed on by Napoleon's system 
for manufacturing out of human nature the stuff for 
obedient clerks and officers, that it may be long 
before the collies of France become scenes in which 
the scholar may 

** linger a glad votary. 
And not a captive pining for hit home." 



SWISS HOLIDAYS. 



There are many schools in Switzerland, to which 
scholars come from many countries, to learn one or 
more of the languages spoken in that trilingual 
country, where a days' tramp may bring one from 
Italian into French, and from French into German, 
not to speak of the jumbled jargons made up from 
these tongues, nor of the shrinking patch of Romansch 
that in the Grisons represents a degenerate Latin. 
Among such polyglot pupils, I can find none putting 
on record his experiences of a school-life, likely to be 
peculiar at least in its variety of school-fellows. Here, 
however, we get very voluminous documents from the 
pen and pencil of a schoolmaster, who unexpectedly 
has next to nothing to say about school work, but a 
great deal about holidays spent in the '* Playground 
of Europe," after a manner more common on the 
Continent than with English boys. 

Before the Alpine Club had invented mountain 
climbing as a holiday pastime, before Albert Smith 
had discovered Mount Blanc for English sightseers, 
and long before the Polytechnic excursions had 
opened up Switzerland to young Londoners, a band 
of juvenile tourists were in the way of making them- 
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selves familiar with every part of that grand country, 
short indeed of the high mountain tops, which, in the 
first half of our century, few travellers would not be 
content to admire at a distance. The scenery of 
Switzerland is divided into three zones : first, that of 
fields, orchards, and woods, interspersed with many 
rougher beauties of nature, but everywhere provided 
with good roads and inns ; second, the higher regions 
of pines, rocks, and the pastures properly called alps; 
third, the lofty deserts of ice and snow, where dwell 
the vulture and the chamois, and the hardy alpine rose 
blooms upon the edge of the silent glaciers. The 
first of these r^ions is the Switzerland of Rousseau 
and Byron ; the second had come into fashion, when 
here M. Tepffer conducted his famous Voyagis en 
Zigzag. 

This sitU veritabU pdU des tcdiers^ as he has been 
styled, besides being author and artist, was principal 
of a school at Geneva, to which pupils came from 
distant parts of the world, and could not always go 
home for the holidays. Every vacation, then, he was 
in the habit of taking his international fiunily, a score 
or more strong, on a loi^ tramp among the mountains. 
In some three weeks they would travel six or seven 
hundred miles, chiefly on foot, at the cost of less 
than five pounds a head. Thus, they not only 
visited favourite points such as Chamouni and Inter- 
laken, became familiar with famous passes like the 
Simplon and the St Bernard, and made the round of 
Mount Blanc and of the Swiss lakes ; but, growing 
bolder by success, their pedagogue led them over the 
Alps into the Tyrol, and through Lombardy to Milan, 
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Genoa, and once as far as Venice. Yet his flock was 
not so enterprising as a French school they came 
across, marching, like medixval pilgrims, all the way 
to Rome! 

The Geneva lads were of various nationalities, 
British, Americans, Swiss, French, Germans, Greeks, 
and even a Moldavian and an Eg)rptiaa They 
ranged from little ''touristicules'' not yet in their 
teens, who were apt to fall asleep at every halt, to 
big fellows with whiskers sprouting. Not the least 
amusing part of M. Topffer's records is the catalogue 
he usually prefaces of those who took part in each 
expedition, all named and characterised in a quaint 
style hardly translatable. Even their nicknames are 
enumerated, some having as many as half a dozen : 
one earning the sobriquet of " India-rubber," from the 
expansive force of his stomach ; another christened 
" Potsticks " in allusion to his legs, and '* Jeremiah " by 
reason of his woes on the way ; a third known as the 
" Hare,'' because he was supposed to sleep with his 
eyes open; and a mannikin bearing the title of 
••Comma," as the smallest of the troop. Their 
various peculiarities, habits, and hobbies are touched 
oif with good-humoured gaiety. One young American 
is the '• Fowler," his mind set on birds and butterflies, 
while another son of Uncle Sam chasse de race by 
collecting coins. So-and-So is distinguished as the 
•'sleeper in chief" of one party: he falls asleep as 
soon as he sits down, as soon as he looks at his own 
shadow; but by means of helpful friends who shake 
him up before dinner time, it is declared that he can 
be brought to eat without knowing what he is about. 
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any more than how he gets to his room, takes off his 
clothes, blows out the candle, and lies down in bed. 
Two others are noted as champion laughers, who can't 
look one another in the face, were it under a drench- 
ing shower, without laughing till they cried, and 
setting off the whole party, master and all, to laugh 
in chorus, all about nothing. 

Any one of those playful lists would make too long 
an extract ; but here is a single entry out of a score, 
introducing the English boy Sterling'^^ ** He has two 
idioms, English, which he speaks in a bold and 
resounding note, and French, which he whispers in a 
timid and gentle tone. He cultivates the fine arts, 
and draws in all situations ; but he is apt to lose his 
album, to lose his pencils, to lose his stick, to lose 
his shirt Leg of English steel: gait kiddish; he 
scrambles up all the slopes, searches all the raspberry 
bushes, hunts for strawberries, zigzags and walks 
twice as far as he need, falls behind and catches up, 
goes in front and comes in last" Another go-a-head 
little Yankee is described as *' fifty-one inches high; 
all the same he has a deep voice, an assured tone, all 
the ways, gestures, and movements of an individual 
seven feet in height; moreover, he is content with his 
figure, content with his skin, pretty well content with 
himself. Thus shaped, the gentleman is noisy, 
restless, and takes up a great deal of room. For the 
rest, an intrepid walker, he would soon leave far 
behind him some big fellows who might try to keep 
up with him." 

Sometimes an old boy would come back to share 
the enjoyment of one of these expeditions ; or M. 

O 
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TOpffer would be accompanied by a grown-up friend. 
Madame Tdpffer frequently made one of the party, 
partaking its hardships, and often proving a most useful 
member of it by her motherly care of the small ones. 
Each was equipped with a linen blouse, a straw hat, 
or something of the kind, and a change of clothes In 
a knapsack, to make a good appearance at any large 
town they came to, where a hsdt of two or three days 
would also allow time for a general wash ; but with 
such a small w^drobe as they could carry on their 
backs, there must have been much need of needles 
and thread before the end of the journey was reached. 
Sometimes they got a lift in boats or carris^es, or 
might indulge in the luxury of hiring a band of 
donkeys, and once or twice they were accompanied 
by a vehicle to help along the lame and the little 
ones; but, for the most part, Shanks's mare was 
found the best way of getting on enjoyably. 
** Nothing is so trying as to be harnessed to four 
horses, fastened to a portmanteau, dependent on a 
postilion," was this vagrant schoolmaster's experience. 
Like Mr Batlow, he expected his young Harry 
Sandfords to earn their dinner by working for it 
They had to be up and off early, often with no 
breakfast, or with no more than a bowl of soup or 
a cup of milk, to walk for hours in the keen mountain 
air, before sittir^ down to d&jeuner at some roadside 
inn, or picnicking on the way, or finding a feast of 
milk and cheese in the poor chalets of alpine herds- 
men. If it rained, they must trudge on, wet to the 
skin, to take the first chance of drying themselves 
in a merry circle round some huge fireplace. Then, 
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at the end oi the day's tramp, there came supper, 
which m^ht be good and might be scanty, and a 
couch of some sort, not always the most comfortable ; 
but the very uncertainty as to fare and quarters gave 
a zest of adventure; and it was a bad reception, 
indeed, in which their high spirits could not find 
some joke. As often as not, the youngsters had to 
sleep two, three, even four in a bed ; sometimes upon 
literal shake-downs, rickety make-shifts for beds, 
which kept giving way beneath them, only to excite 
inextinguishable laughter; here they were billeted 
out among the friendly inhabitants of a village; 
there they made a night of it, lying on hay in a 
bam, with rats and owls for company; everywhere, 
especially in the dirty hostelries of Italy, they were 
apt to be disturbed by skipping visitors, which 
M. TopfTer taught them to laugh at as kangaroos; 
but seldom could they be robbed of a fair night's 
rest after being out on their l^s all day. 

There were agreeable experiences as well as dis- 
agreeable ones : unexpected snacks turning up just 
as everybody was tired and thirsty; chances of 
browsing upon mountain berries; good breakfasts 
at the house of a friendly priest ; smiling hostesses, 
who made a point of stuffing the young guests; 
luxurious hotel sojourns in Capuas like Milan or 
Grenoble ; a taste of monastic fare and lodging, not 
too Lenten for strangers, at the Hospice of the Great 
St Bernard, or among the impressive austerities of 
the Grand Chartreuse. 

Towards the end of the journey, if the state of the 
common purse permitted, Uieir conductor would treat 
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his flock with unwonted indulgences ; but he believed 
in roughing it as a means of education, and liked 
boys to laugh at comfort He mentions, with 
approval, a celebrated Swiss author, probably mean- 
ing Zschokke, who used to turn his young sons out 
with a dozen crowns or so, to make a journey of two 
or three weeks as best they could, by way of learning 
to take care of themselves. 

''It is a very good thing in travelling," was 
M. Topffer's philosophy, ''to carry, besides one's 
knapsack, a provision of liveliness, gaiety, courage, 
and good humour. It is very good, abo, to count 
for amusement on oneself and one's comrades, rather 
than on the curiosities of cities or on the marvels of 
countries. It is not bad, moreover, to be tired till 
every pallet appears downy, and to fast to the point 
at which appetite makes a delicious seasoning for 
fare naturally the least delicious. By means of these 
precautions, all countries are beautiful enough, one 
gets enjoyment out of evers^ing that presents itself, 
one regrets nothing that one has not ; if the weather 
be fine, that is splendid ; if it rain, that is a matter of 
course." To which a foreigner may add, it is easy to 
be so philosophical when one has Switzerland and 
the Alps as the scene of one's roamings. 

Every day, of course, had its ups and downs, 
throwing each others' experiences into relief. Here, 
for instance, is a climb before breakfast over the 
St Gothard Pass. "At the end of two hours, a 
frightful demoralisation masters all the travellers ; in 
vain M. TdpfTer tries to distract these unfortunates 
by considerations drawn either from the beauty of 
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the prospect or from the near charms of breakfast. 
Empty stomach has no ears. The ruck comes to a 
halt at every step ; several protest that they can go 
no farther; the heartiest have worn-out, downcast 
looks, and march along with the air of the Old Guard 
on its way back from Russia. Happily, at the end 
of the third hour, a plateau is gained : this is the 
height of the col Behold the Hospice! behold 
breakfast all ready in abundance, and the joys of 
paradise succeeding to the torments of inferno I ^^ 

After feeding at this monkish hostelry and basking 
in the sun, they take the easy way down on the 
other side, where the mountain-side is seamed by a 
zig-zag band ** It is the road, whose infinite outlines 
go winding like a serpent to the bottom of a steep 
and profound goi^e : one might think it an immense 
reptile gathering itself in undulous coils, with its 
heaul buried in the bowels of the earth. The caravan 
raises cries of joy and surprise ; then it sets about 
the descent As might be supposed, this zig-zag 
way is eminently favourable to the genius of trying 
short cuts; soon all are scattered, all are making 
rival experiments; on every side bold Lilliputians 
cross the back of the reptile, and some reach the 
bottom of the gulf, while others still march prudently 
in the middle or upper regions/' 

At this rate they soon leave behind them the sun- 
baked and wind-swept masses of the Alps, to gain 
the softer scenes of the Italian border, where, among 
broken ground and mossy rocks, tanned and footsore 
trampers can rejoice in umbrageous shade and soft 
tur( to ease the way through lovely valleys. ^ Never- 
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theless, as we draw near Faido, fatigue makes itself 
felt, and several begin to break down, particularly 
the German and Verret, who have no other consola- 
tion than laughing heartily at the figure each cuts in 
the other's eyes. Murray opines that the world is 
prodigiously large ; and dien comes Faido» the hotel, 
supper, bed, and general rtmoralization^^ 

Not the least amusing part of the Voyages on 
Zignag are the many inn scenes and incidents its 
author has to relate. In one place the school would 
play good knives and forks at a sumptuous table 
(PhdUj a reduction in price being duly bargained for 
beforehand. Next day, cold and hungry, they would 
be taking by storm some out-of-the-way tavern, half 
frightening the household by their boisterous inroad, 
and laying the whole village under contribution for 
tough poultry and eggs to appease a long day's 
hunger. Here an honest but stupid host would 
cudgel his brains in vain to add up their bill, and 
finally have to ask M. Topffer's assistance; or the 
neighbours would be called in, and a great counting 
go on with chalk upon tables and bundles, till at 
length an enormous total came out of about a pound 
for the whole party. At another, some unscrupulous 
Italian landlord would charge half-a-crown a head 
for thin coffee and bad eggs, then hide himself to 
escape from remonstrances; or, having the weary 
party in his power, he might fix a tariff of four francs 
for every meal, so that the poor bourse commune 
would suffer an alarming blood-letting, and economical 
privations be the order of the day for the next 
stages. But, on the whole, they were treated fairly 
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enough, at least in Switzerland^ where three or four 
francs a day or so all round usually covered the 
expense of board and lodging. 

Then there were troubles with police and custom- 
house authorities at the frontiers they might have to 
pass once or twice on a journey. The Swiss, like 
ourselves, did not make much of formalities which 
were mainly a drag upon honest travellers ; but it was 
different in France and Italy. Before leaving home^ 
the party had to be provided with a passport, in which 
their mentor's personal appearance was set forth, 
along with the number of his young Telemachuses. 
Arrived at a foreign town in the middle of the night, 
or at some other inconvenient time, M. Topffer would 
be called on to present their papers to the police, 
and make clear that the boys were not doubtful 
characters. Lombardy then belonged to Austria, a 
particularly suspicious power in this respect, not only 
for travellers entering, but for those leaving her states. 
The whole band might have to stand drawn up in a 
line, shivering for an hour, till obstinate officials had 
made sure some little Lombard was not being 
smuggled away among them ; or they would have to 
wait on a bridge, with Switzerland, inn, and breakfast 
in sight at the other end, because two or three 
stragglers had not come up, and their number did 
not correspond to that on the passport Once, after 
encountering all sorts of delays and worries with a 
passport quite en rtgle^ they were lucky enough to 
traverse the Sardinian States with one worth nothing, 
because it had not been duly visaed, so little sure 
were such precautions in the hands of stupid com- 
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missionaires and illiterate carabiniers. Another time 
they must put up with the indignity of being 
searched by the dirty hands of Italian douaniers^ 
or the vexation of having to pay sixteen francs duty 
to the King of France for some boxes of bonbons the 
boys had bought in Genoa. 

With constant obstacles and annoyances of this 
kind had continental travellers to reckon in the 
thirties and forties of our century. Not so long 
before, it had been judged wise policy, in Sardinia, to 
hinder the making of roads ! In addition, our party 
had troubles about money, in the confusion of bcttsen^ 
rappen, swanzigers^ groschen^ sols, and what not, vritb 
which the currency varied not only from country to 
country, but from canton to canton, so that the tired 
and thirsty band have had to gaze longingly at fruit 
exposed for sale, their coins, that passed well enough 
the day before, being now refused as worthless by 
the ignorant peasantry. 

All such trials this holiday schoolmaster appears 
to have seen couleur de rose through the goggles he 
sometimes wore. If there were privations and hard- 
ships to be encountered, he shared them with the 
rest, and is never found more indignant than with a 
host of the Lago Maggiore, who tried to feed the 
master well while starving his pupils. On the road, 
he is seen always ready to talk with everybody 
they met, always making good-natured fun of the 
peculiarities both of natives and fellow-tourists, and 
not less of his own mistakes and misadventures. 
Generally he takes the humorous view of rough and 
smooth, and looks on the bright side, except when 
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he gets on to water, which seems to have been a 
formidable element for him; and he seldom travels 
by boat without trembling for the lives of his pupils. 
On foot, he laments the advancing invasion of 
fashion and comfort; one fears his half-laughing 
complaints would have grown grave, had he lived to 
see his native mountains opened out by roads and 
railways as they are to-day. 

But he is not always jesting, and these enormous 
volumes of his are full of wise reflections, as well as 
comic incidents, and of the admirable word-pictures 
which have given them their place in European 
literature. Take, for instance, his description of the 
Via Mala : — ^" This celebrated defile is composed of 
two narrow goi^es, or rather of two deep fissures, at 
the bottom of which roars the Rhine, and which are 
separated from each other by a peaceful little valley, 
blooming there as if to give the traveller the most 
lively impressions of contrast In this fissure winds 
the road, sometimes pressed against walls of rock, 
sometimes thrown over a gloomy abyss, of which the 
bottom escapes the eye, and out of which, at certain 
points, even the sound of the torrent, lashing and 
breaking itself below, does not reach the ear. 
Magnificent trees rise from all spots affording a 
little earth, and the gorge is so narrow, that, with 
their tops touching each other, and their interlacing 
branches, they form, as it were, transparent domes, 
letting through only a pale reflection of light A 
little farther, all is black stone, subterranean glimmer; 
and to the silence succeeds an infernal din of invisible 
waters, leaping, tearing, and meeting fury with fury: 
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one seems to be a thousand leagues from the world 
and from men, and cannot but give vfzy to a secret 
horror." 

With the pencil as well as the pen, M. Topflfer 
has sketched most of the famous points of Switzer- 
land—the Castle of Chillon, the Tower of Aosta, 
the Lion of Lucerne, the Bridge of Fribourg; 
Annegy, Sion; but it would take a page or two 
to give a mere list of all the towns, ruins, peaks, 
passes, and lakes illustrated by the hundred in 
these two folios, which are, moreover, stuffed with 
caricatures of the M. Jabots and Milord No^nos^ 
whom he so often turned into figures of fun. His 
landscapes we understand to be touched up by 
another hand ; but all his own is the credit of those 
comic cuts, some master-pieces in the kind, such 
as the tail-piece to the expedition of 1833, which 
represents the unwilling schoolboys being laid 
hold of by Greek, Latin, Algebra, in the form of 
ludicrous old men. 

One fault we have to find with this author : that 
he does not do justice to our countrymen, who 
frequently came across him on his routes, and 
who sometimes gave reason for offence, which M. 
Topffer seems rather too ready to take. Among 
his standing nicknames for various kinds of tourists 
figure lai^dy the TaurisUs No-no^ that is the 
Englishmen who would not speak to their fellow- 
travellers; while he gets no less sport out of the 
bad pronunciation of those who tried to be more 
sociable, ''without fearing lest a little obliging 
civility might cause them to be mistaken for 
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Frenchmen." He chuckles over the two Touristss 
baignemrs, Englishmen, of course* who got nearly 
frozen to death by swimming in the chill lake of 
the Great St Bernard. Then there are the Tauristes 
pekoe, who, according to him, sat aloof in haughty 
superiority, infusing their tea with the solemnity 
of a religious rite. Tea was not easfly come by 
at Swiss inns fifty years ago, so no wonder if 
English people took care to make for themselves 
a drink which M« Topffer is once caught confess- 
ing to be the best refreshment in cases of fatigue. 

Many are the caricatures he presents, both in 
his travels and in his novels, of the silent, stand- 
offish islander, who was a more common figure 
on the Continent then than now. It is all very 
fine to laugh at us for not feeling at home among 
foreign ways and tongues; but let the laughers 
come over here and try how soon their vivacious 
politeness would evaporate when they no longer 
could make themselves understood Germans, who 
put us often to shame by their knowledge of 
English, have some right to find fault with us; 
but not French-speaking peoples, so complacent 
in their ignorance of any language but their own. 

It is clear, from M. TopfTer's own account, that 
he more than once quite misunderstood the sup* 
posed rudeness of EngUshmea Even that party 
of exclusive No-nos, who inquired what hotel the 
school was to patronise, that they themselves 
might go elsewhere, may be excused ibr not caring 
to be shut up with such a den of boisterous 
monkeys as schoolboys out for a holiday some- 
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times show diemselves, in England at least, if not 
on the Continent M. TopfTer had several English 
bo]^ among his pupils; and with them at least 
he appears to have got on very well, though he 
pokes his sly fun at them as at every one of the 
party. 

The boys» as well we can judge, readily caught 
die good-humour of their master, and vastly 
enjoyed these trips. Thqf might not share to the 
full his admiration for the scenery; indeed, we 
hear of one juvenile John Bull ¥^o complained of 
Switzeriand as monotonous: 'Always exactly the 
same thing, a mountain to the r^^ht, a mountain 
to die left, and the road between."* But the inde- 
pendence^ the freedom from lessons, the wandering, 
the very accidents and uncertainties of the road, 
¥rere all vastly to their taste; and if they could 
not thoroughly appreciate the glories of the 
Mattertiom or of the Mer de Glace, they were 
frequently treated to spectacles fit for the most 
undeveloped nature: At Zermatt they came in 
for a rustic play, acted by peasants in the open air; 
at Milan it was the opera and a circus; at Genoa 
a ship was the wonder to the inlanders; at Turin 
some young republicans had the chance of staring 
at that still greater marvel — a king! 

On the road one would be all q^es for birds' 
nests, another for butterflies; some delighted to 
collect coins of the various states they traversed ; 
others imitated their leader in sketching or in 
keeping diaries; and the English boy above 
mentioned was a never-failing amusement through 
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his love for arguing. If a downright wet day 
kept them indoors^ they oould pass away the time 
in games, charades, and all sorts of lively frolics, 
such as enlivened the most unpromising night's 
quarters. No wonder if travellers less l^ht of 
foot and heart, pent up in dusty carriages, often 
envied this troop of sunburnt lads, tramping 
along with knapsack on back and alpenstock in 
hand to see the world with a relish that does not 
easily come later in life. 

There was always some fun turning up in the 
day^s work, now the speculations, that is, in the 
Topffer slai^, short cuts, which could be laughed 
over afterwards, yet more than once nearly brought 
the enterprisers into trouble; now a challenge 
between two boys to walk backwards on their 
heels for a whole league, the rest chaffing and 
exaggerating the distance still to be done in this 
uneasy fashion; now half the party slipping and 
sprawling and rolling down a snow-field amid 
roars of laughter; now master and boys uniting 
to jabber out in chorus a crabbed sentence from 
Tacitus, which proved sovereign to scare away 
b^gars. 

Here and there came a touch of more serious 
adventure, rumours of robbers lurking in wait, or 
an encounter with a sturdy b^gar who, gun in 
hand, varied the style of his demands according to 
the strength of the separate parties, strung out 
over two or three miles of wood : with the small 
boys "he must have a franc, and quick about it; 
with the middle-sized detachment he insinuated 
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politely that it would be safer to give him a franc, 
or else^-; with the vigorous members it was a 
wife, seven childreni a fire; he is arrested, ruined, 
lost, unless these gentlemen have pity on his 
misery!" 

Or there might be threats from gardes champUra^ 
when the diy-throated wayfarers could not resist 
the temptation of pulling a bunch of ripe grapes 
that hung too near the side of the road. We may 
believe that these boys were honest as a rule, for 
once we find two of them coming to confess to an 
innkeeper that they had gathered some grapes in 
his garden, and their consciences pricked them to 
ask what was to pay. On this occasion virtue 
proved its own reward, when the host laughingly 
fetched a ladder and invited the whole band to help 
themsdves. 

Such memories would last a lifetime, and well 
for M. TOpfier's young friends if they carried far 
into years that taste for wholesome and cheeiy 
toils which he tried to implant in them. As some 
record of their many wanderings, he prepared for 
the use of his comrades a series of lithographed 
albums, which, after his death, supplied the contents 
of the two lai^e volumes known as Voyages en 
Zigzag and Nouveaux Voyages en Zigzag. Their 
size and richness of illustration is perhaps the 
cause they have never been translated into English ; 
but there are not so many of our countrymen as in 
his day who cannot at least read French, and those 
who can will not fail to thank one for introducing 
them to such a source of interest and amusement 
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Since M. TopfTcr's day, also, taste for pedestrian 
trips has spread among young Englishmen, thousands 
of whom can, from their own experience, test the 
principles he is so fond of enforcing. "I repeat, 
on a journey it is very good to look for nothing 
from without, and to carry everything with one- 
self; one's knapsack, not to depend on conveyances; 
one's lq[s, to do without a coachman/' — ^what 
would he have said to bicycles and motors ? — ^ one's 
curiosity to find spectacles everywhere, one's good- 
humour to meet only good people; but if to all 
these one can still add some little taste for drawing 
or for natural history, some love of observing, no 
matter what, or the simple aim of taking a few notes 
for oneself or one's friends, one has the means of 
going all round the world with enjoyment" 



AN ITALIAN SCHOOLBOY. 



I. 

Edmondo DE Amicis is one of the leading Italian 
authors of our day, his first book, Vita MUitare^ now 
a generation old, his most famous one, Cuore^ a sort of 
Italian '' Sandford and Merton," sold by hundreds of 
thousand copies. This he followed up with several 
other tales and sketches, evincing an almost passionate 
interest in schooling as means for the true regenera- 
tion of Italy from its long weakness. He is also well 
known by his volumes of travel. In several of his 
works, and especially in his recent Ricardi, he gives us 
memories of his own youth and sketches of school-life, 
from which may be constructed a picture of an Italian 
schoolboy, who, it seems, is not so much unlike some 
other schoolboys all over the world. 

This boy was born at the Genoese town Oneglia, in 
our early Victorian days, when the republic of Genoa 
had passed under the then kingdom of Sardinia, the 
two peoples still looking askance on one another, 
much as the Italians of Lombardy on their Austrian 
masters. Before he was two years old he left his 
native place for Cuneo, a little Piedmontese city at 
the foot of the Alps, where his father had been 
appointed government agent for the sale of tobacco 

»4 
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and salt, a post of some importance. Signor De 
Amicis had an official residence above the office and 
storehouses, that stood about a great courtyard twice 
a week filled with the carts of country dealers in those 
state monopolies, bringing the bustle of a little market 
to amuse the children; and when empty it served 
them as a playground. With the spacious house 
went also a garden, an orchard and vine-arbours, 
beside which a clear stream poured down from the 
wooded valleys and snowy summits of the mountain 
chain in view. 

A boy could not wish for better surroundings; and 
this boy had a happy childhood, lit up by early 
sensitiveness to the beauties of nature, among which 
he remembers the flowers and the snow, the splendour 
of an Italian moon, the gleam of glow-worms on the 
river banks, and the distant shine of shepherds' fires 
on the Alpine slopes. His parents seem to have 
been vrisely kind and careful ; and he had a second 
mother in Maddalena, the good old crone who now 
hushed away his childish troubles, and now frightened 
him almost out of his wits by a grim stoiy of Death 
coming to fetch away a naughty boy. More soothing 
imaginations were prompted by a fresco painting on 
the roof of the Cathedral, showing a beautiful white 
angel who would carry off good boys to Paradise. 
The angel's services had once nearly been needed, 
when Edmondo was so ill with croup that his father 
came to the sick-bed to make a drawing of him, 
which might serve as sad memorial before the days 
of photography. 

Such childiih ailments safely got over, the six- 

P 
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year-old scholar had his first lessons at a charity 
school, to which other children were admitted, not 
indeed on terms of equality. On one side of 
the big bare schoolroom sat the charity boys in 
their grey livery; on the other the pa)dng pupils, 
whom the master treated with more consideration. 
He divided his flock, indeed, into three social classes, 
the lowest to be cuffed, the middle class to be shaken, 
but the juvenile aristocrats not to be touched ; and 
when one of this privil^ed order came to fall out 
with a charity urchin, the scandalised pedagogue 
seized the latter by the ear, shouting, **But don't 
you know, don't you know, 3^u wretched boy, that 
this is the son of a judge I " For the rest, he was not 
a bad teacher, as teachers of that day went, who seems 
before his time in a device of teaching by pictures ; 
and under him, in a couple of years or so, Edmondo 
learned to read, then soon found out for himself how 
books, some books at least, were worth reading. 

One of the earliest story-books that fell into his 
hands was the Life of a Bandit^ to set him upon 
the notion of turning robber, the first of a series of 
vivid imaginations that in turn occupied his mind. 
But he was soon rescued from imaginary crimes by 
the shame and dread of a real one. There was an 
old yellow cat in the family, which one day he was 
for leading about like a dc^ with a string round its 
neck ; then the cat, resenting this kind of play, broke 
away, string and all, and next day was found hanging 
by Uie neck from a tree, in whose branches the string 
had caught so firmly as to make a halter. Poor 
Edmondo confessed to his mother what he had done ; 
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and she promised not to tell his father, with whom 
the cat was a favourite; but the days of guilty con- 
sciousness he passed, feeling like a little Cain as often 
as his father asked what had become of puss, had the 
effect of convincing him how he was not ruthless 
enough for a bandit He declares that the shade of 
that dead cat haunted him for the rest of the year. 

In his eighth year he began Latin in the lowest 
division of the Ginnaiio^ what we should call the 
Grammar School, of the towa Well he remembers 
the awe with which he entered that big school, and 
looked up to the master's pulpit-like desk towering 
over the benches, '*as a feudal castle above the 
huts of a village.'' He remembers not much else of 
this period of his education, unless that he was too 
young to digest the gobbets of grammar forced upon 
him by a teacher, who^ like the charity schoolmaster, 
showed himself ready to dust ragged jackets, but 
kept his hands off boys of the better class. All the 
same, this instructor was not disliked by his pupils; 
and we have an amusing account of how, according 
to a custom of Italian schools, they subscribed to 
buy him a present for his birthday, consbting of a 
big bouquet, a sponge cake, several bottles of wine, 
and fourpence worth of gum-drops for his cough — 
all these articles borne in procession through the 
streets, to be ceremoniously presented to the professor, 
who for the next two or three days felt himself bound 
to relax the torture of Latin rudiments. 

This boy did not learn much Latin at that stage, 
which seems to have been his own fault more than 
his teacher's. He confesses to having his head turned 
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by soldiers, when he had cleared it of bandits. In 
the town was stationed a detachment of Bersaglieri, 
those light dashing skirmishers who are the Zouaves 
or the Highlanders of the Italian army. As often as 
he saw their plumed hats or heard the shrill trumpet 
strains that animate their rapid step> there was no 
holding this urchin. Bareheaded, or in his shirt 
sleeves, he would rush off to join them, trotting 
behind like a dog in long marches through dust and 
rain ; and he hung about their barracks till the men 
got to know him as a kind of pet dog, thinking it an 
honour to fetch and carry for them, to bring water at 
thirsty halts, to run for a halfpennyworth of grapes 
or chestnuts. His chief friend was a corporal of 
trumpeters, whom his brothers chaffingly nicknamed 
the General, and a general was hardly a greater man 
in Edmondo's eyes. He felt it an honour to be seen 
walking beside one to whom he looked up in every 
sense; he imitated his strut and his rustic dialect; 
though invited to address him as ''thou," he could 
not presume to use this style of familiarity towards 
such a hero ; and when the corporal presented him 
with a pair of yellow stripes from a cast-off uniform, 
he was proud to sew this decoration on to the sleeve 
of his own jacket He cried when his beloved 
Bersaglieri marched off to the Crimean War. What 
was his excitement when, in a year or so, they came 
back, sun-burnt like Arabs, disgubed in worn-out 
cloaks, their fine feathers ragged and drooping about 
their shabby hats, but glorious in a halo of prowess ; 
and it was like an electric shock to see his dear 
corpora], now a sergeant, safe and sound, but so lean, 
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bronzed, and worn by a year of war, that his little 
friend hardly knew the scarred face that hailed him, 
" How you have grown, 'Mondino ! " 

In the meanwhile, Edmondo had consoled himself 
by playing at soldiers, a game that was to be much 
in vc^ue among Italian boys of that generation. 
His playmates were of all classes ; he was allowed to 
tumble about, to quarrel, and make up with any 
barefooted, shock-headed urchins in the neighbour- 
hood ; and he justifies this wholesale neglect of his 
parents by recording how, apart from some coarse- 
ness of language, it was his experience that evil 
communications came rather from his better dressed 
school-fellows. He also declares that he did not 
play the young gentleman over those humble com- 
panions; yet, when they took a military fit, as a 
variety on games of ball, tops, pitch and toss, and 
such like, this signorino always had the part of 
general, girt with a blue scarf, and brandishing a 
wooden sword made to look more like a real one by 
a coat* of silver paper. Hb well-drilled soldiers, 
equipped with sticks, tin trumpets, and paper flags, 
panted for any chance of tackling a real enemy; and 
this was not long wanting. In another quarter of the 
town, a second would-be Napoleon had also raised a 
juvenile army, some score strong. A formal declara- 
tion of war passed between these rivals; and one 
morning their forces marched to the encounter. On 
their coming face to face, our hero was dismayed to 
find the other general better got up, with a bersagliere 
hat, a real knapsack on his shoulders, and an imita- 
tion gun. On the other hand, that champion seems 
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to have mistaken the silver-papered sword for a real 
one, from which he fled at the first chaise. Then, as 
the fugitives made a stand here and there, their 
leader flung a brick that caught Edmondo on the 
side, taking his breath for the moment, and sending 
him home crippled with pain. But that seemed a 
light matter in the flush of victory ; and for a day 
or two after, the wounded hero still went doubling 
himself up, trying to spin out the glory of his hurt 

One symptom of his war-fever was that the boy 
took to painting, with soldiers as his favourite subject, 
and worked so earnestly at this amusement as for a 
time to say to himself Son pittore ancJi to ! His 
father, looking with fond eyes on his daubs, en- 
couraged a juvenile delusion, out of which the little 
'* assassin of art " came to be thankful that he had got 
over such a sharp attack of " artistic measles." When 
he had emptied several paint-boxes and covered 
many sheets with glowing battle-pieces, he flagged in 
this pursuit, till his mind was left a blank canvas 
for another of the manias that followed each other 
through his impressionable youth. 

But now he had to attend to his lessons, having 
passed under a terrible Turk of a master. This 
was a cold-blooded inquisitor, who never lost his 
temper, but used Latin as a very instrument of 
torture, and made school-time like a funeral ceremony, 
during which the boys durst not look about them or 
stretch their legs without being called to account 
His only punishment, beyond tasks, was obliging 
them to kneel by his desk; and there was one young 
rebel against grammar who spent most of the school- 
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time on his knees till thejr grew callous to this 
humiliation. The wonder is that these boys were not 
hardened to the exaggerated rebukes with which 
their tyrant made them tremble — "* Vile malefactor 1 " 
— ^'^ Dishonour to your fSBunilyl" — "Traitor to your 
country!"— "You will end in the galleys I"—" You 
deserve to go to prison for such grammar i " were the 
phrases with which he chastised the slightest mistake. 

One has known dominies of the old school, like 
Thackera/s Dr Russell, given to storm thus without 
producing more dread than sheet lightning; but there 
was something in this man's pale face and cold eyes 
that chilled the hearts of his pupils, so that with 
shaking knees they heard themselves called up to 
decline or conjugate; and they drew a breath of 
relief when the beadle came in to end their daily 
ordeal by the welcome proclamation >Siftr. No tricks 
could be played under so sharp an eye. Their 
master's favourite educational method was making 
them write out in some dozen note-books, one for 
grammar rules^ another for moral sentences, another 
for figures of speech, and so forth ; and this labour 
alone would be enough to keep them out of mischie£ 
Edmondo never remembers a laugh in this class but 
once, and that was at his own expense, when an 
Italian essay of his came to be read aloud, the subject 
being a fight between a lion and a tiger, in which our 
future author had let himself go into a ^furious 
laceration of flesh and of grammar rules, ending in a 
lake of blood," all swimming with epithets. 

So heavy was that oppression of lessons, that 
after some months of it, the bo/s health b^;an 
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to break down, and his parents took him away from 
school for a time. A young priest was engaged as 
private tutor to keep up his Latin. But the tutor did 
not care for teaching any more than the boy for 
learning; so between them they fell into a lazy 
pretence of work. The priest was less interested in 
Latin than in Chinese Missions ; and he enlisted the 
boy as a collector in this cause. Not yet twelve 
years old, Edmondo caught from his indulgent teacher 
a fit of religiosity. He took to frequenting church 
services, to saying his prayers ; he aspired to "serve the 
mass" as an acolyte, and in due time to become a 
priest himself. Looking back, he sees that bit of his 
life cloudy with incense fumes and melodious with 
organ strains. But his religious zeal melted away in 
another precocious excitation. The band of collec- 
tors for China was made up of girls as well as boys ; 
and when thus brought into contact with the other 
sex, he felt early awakenings of passion that would 
be quite inconsistent with the life of a Catholic priest 
He took a disgust at the difficulty of wringing coppers 
out of suspicious hard-fisted contributors ; and when 
he made a public appearance in the cathedral as 
collector, he set about it so stupidly as to follow 
one of the girl beggars, gleaning after her only a 
few half-pence, a failure that filled him with shame. 

In short, his fit of juvenile piety soon passed away, 
giving place to a perilous state of mind, in which 
he could see afterwards how near he had come to 
ruining his whole life. So young, he took to smoking 
and other bad ways, which gave much anxiety to 
his parents. Yet even while he distressed them by 
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carelessness and rudeness, he felt their gentle rebukes, 
and a reaction was working in his conscience, that 
came to a head with an agonising experience. His 
mother one night was taken so seriously ill, that her 
life seemed in danger, then from his room he heard 
her cry, "Ah, my God, to die — to leave my little son 
so much of a boy I " That anxiety went to his heart: 
he burst into tears, he flung himself on his knees in 
his long-neglected prayer, beseeching God not to 
take away his mamma; and her recovery was as a 
sign of his own moral convalescence. Happy the 
sons who can think of their mothers as this boy 
of his I When her time came to die, he wrote a 
passionate memorial of the noble and generous nature 
to which he then saw what he owed. He declares 
himself fortunate also in the father, who was his 
sons' best teacher, not only helping them with their 
lessons, but taking every opportunity to awaken their 
intelligent curiosity, and, above all, setting before 
them such example of cultured interest in arts and 
letters as goes to breed scholars. 

The young scapegrace had now been sent back to 
school, where, a year older, he was better able to 
hold out under that burdensome taskmaster of 
grammar, who awed him into some show of industry. 
But in due time he became moved on out of the 
preparatory division into that styled Humanity, in 
which his lessons took a wider range. Here he had 
to deal with several new masters, of whom he gives 
amusing sketches. There was the professor of Latin 
and literature, who had the art of chloroforming a 
class by the infection of a sleepy manner and a 
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monotonous voice, like the hum of a sewing machine, 
in which he ground out his lessons witibout disturb- 
ance, but without edification. A great contrast to 
him was the arithmetic teacher, a man all nerves and 
quicksilver, who, when storming at them did not 
suffice, exhaled his vehement impatience by pinching 
dull pupils, since he was not permitted to thrash 
them. He had a trick of twisting an arm and 
nipping it with fingers that by long practice had 
become pincers, as if hoping to vaccinate it with 
arithmetic ; and so frequent was this discipline, that 
when the boys went to bathe, those who came under 
his hands could be distinguished by black and blue 
marks of intensity, testifying to their greater or less 
readiness at figures. In spite of such a violent 
method of instruction, we are told he was a favourite 
with his pupils, who did not resent being thus 
pinched into calculation. But they only despised 
the French master, who so often, in schools of many 
countries, seems to play the part of a *' downtrodden, 
underfoot martyr," and here allowed himself to be 
worried Into fits of temper, in which he would kick 
and scream like a mad mule, without commanding 
respect or attention. Very different was the professor 
of history, who quelled these idle lads by a manner 
at once dignified and courteous, and so thoroughly 
won their hearts, that a word of rebuke from him 
was punishment enough. 

The truth appears pretty plain, that our hero was 
one of those clever boys, whose cleverness has to 
bo kept forcibly down to the grindstone of lessons. 
But he was well conditioned enough to have kindly 
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memories of the teachers who tried to carry out this 
unpleasant duty. He is even enthusiastic in praise 
of a new proweditore^ or headmaster, Domenico 
Carbone, the poet, who, according to him, worked 
miracles in taming the most stubborn, and rousing 
the most sluggish natures, and was at once so much 
respected and beloved that the boys would hang 
about to see him pass, and go a long way round to 
have a chance of saluting him in the street Such a 
man, this writer on education well says, puts a soul 
into the programmes and regulations with which 
school courses are more easily supplied. Edmondo 
remembers particularly how, under the wing of this 
wise ruler, he was saved from the infamy of betraying 
a friend to a spiteful priest, who showed himself a 
disciplinarian of very different stamp. A less pleasing 
reminiscence is how he took a lead in presuming on 
the inexperience and feebleness of a young master, 
whom these boys tormented by their impudent tricks, 
as one of them confesses with shame and regret, doing 
penance in print forty years afterwards, when most of 
us have much to look back on we could wish undone. 
This pupil, who would turn out such a preacher 
of diligence to boys of the next generation, has to 
own himself not very fond of his own lesson-books. 
All the more delightful were the holida)rs, in which 
he could give himself up to the joy of reading 
romances, translations from Dumas, and Manzoni's 
Prowussi Sposi^ which is the Italian Waverley. As 
yet he did not suspect that he was to be himself an 
author. His next mania was a musical one. In 
his mother's eats, of course, he sang like a little 
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angel; and the father thought his taste worth 
cultivating by taking him to the opera. The truth 
was, as he afterwards recognised, that he had a 
passable voice, but not much of it, and no great ear, 
which did not save him from the delusion of being 
destined to turn out a famous tenor. For months 
he went about practising scales at every spare 
moment, exercising his voice in the street, as would 
seem less strange in Italy than in England, and 
taking solitary walks into the country that he might 
scare the birds by croaking himself hoarse for a 
quarter of an hour tc^ether. He was so much in 
earnest as to give up sweets, as well as smoking, for 
fear of spoiling his voice, and to strengthen it he 
kept gargling his throat from morning till night. 
He copied the libretti of operas in his best hand; 
he imitated the airs and graces of professional 
singers; he did everything he could think of to 
cultivate voice and ear, but all in vain, as he learned 
from the frank criticism of his school-fellows, and even 
at home the family began to have too much of his 
squalls and squawks; so in time he was cured of his 
ambition to make this kind of noise in the world. 

As for the theatre, he says all his school-fellows 
were more or less dazzled by the footlights, ignorant 
what mean and miserable lives lay behind the 
trappings of half-starved actors who came to strut 
their hour upon the stage of a provincial city. Young 
De Amicis was specially sensitive to theatrical 
effects, so that at a moving melodrama he had to be 
taken out by his father in a fit of uncontrollable 
blubbering over the misfortunes of the heroine. He 
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took next to spouting with a band of his companions, 
their favourite theatre being an empty stable or some 
solitary spot on the river banks, where they could 
" bray " without risk of finding a critical audience. 
Not content with aspiring to be an actor, he had the 
ambition of writing a tragedy as a holiday task, 
which never got beyond the first scene. But also his 
father made him work at algebra in the holidays, 
which gave him an advantage in entering on the 
next sts^e of his school course, the class of rhetoric 

He was now thirteen, but tall for his s^e, and 
precociously developing in a way that, under our colder 
sky, seldom comes to boys till two or three years 
later. He began to cultivate acquaintance with a 
looking-glass; to be particular about gloves and 
neckties; to make extravagant use of scent and 
pomatum; to pinch his feet in tight boots; to be 
ashamed of the playthings with which he still would 
amuse himself on the sly. All these symptoms were 
related to the fact that he no longer cared to hold 
aloof from ladies; indeed, the young monkey tried hard 
to fall in love, as usual choosing his Duldneas among 
married ladies old enough to be his mother. 

There is a serious as well as a humorous side to 
this calf-love, which in Italy might seem neither so 
serious nor so ludicrous as with us. One can hardly 
speak out here on a subject that, with the ura 
pubertas of Tadtus as text, suggests a sermon more 
earnestly preached in Farrar's "Eric" than from 
any pulpit open to me. But let me give one frank 
hint for readers who may be too eager to part 
with boyish simplicity. A few years ago came 
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out a notable Italian book, LEuropa Giavane, by 
Guglielmo Ferrero, making a studied comparison of 
the Latin and the Teutonic nations, which turns out 
much in favour of the latter ; and a main reason 
presented for our superior energy, is that a well- 
conditioned northern lad's mind is apt to be whole- 
somely occupied by tasks and sports through years 
of his teens after the age at which a young Italian or 
Spaniard aspires to play the callow Don Juan. The 
moral this physiologist draws, is that one will grow 
to be more of a man for being in less haste to have 
done with honest boyhood. 



IL 

But now for a time all our hero's passions were 
merged in one which he shared with his countrymen 
of every s^e. This was the year 1859, when the 
alliance of Napoleon III. and Victor Emmanuel 
against Austria, was first step towards the unity 
and independence of Italy ; and a wave of national 
enthusiasm swamped schools as well as theatres all 
over the Sardinian kingdom, giving no fair chance to 
progress in Latin and algebra. Edmondo kept up his 
friendship with soldiers in the barracks, from whom 
he could not fail to learn what was in the wind. 
The citizens, too, were drilling as national guards; 
a master would come to school in uniform, and lean 
his rifle beside the desk. The headmaster, who had 
fought in the abortive risings of 1848, was a writer of 
patriotic verse, which the boys learned by hearti 
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whatever studies went neglected The air was full of 
powder, flags, trumpetings, national songs, and senti- 
ments, all in a fizz when now the cork of long 
bottled-up aspirations had been drawn. The little 
city became a dep6t for volunteers, of whom the 
admiring schoolboys whispered to each other, *" That 
is a professor — a lawyer — a doctor I ** in arms to 
drive the foreigner from Italian soil. The old soldiers, 
called up from their fields and families, seemed not 
so keen for fighting; and on one occasion at least 
almost came to blows with a crowd of excited towns- 
folk who were demonstrating around them — ''AH 
very fine to sing; but we have to risk our skinP 
they growled out, casting scornful eyes on the pot- 
bellied patriots who talked and sang so loudly of 
war without knowing what it meant 

The war broke out; the French troops marched 
through Sardinia; ne¥rs came of one glorious victory 
after another — Montebello, Magenta, Solferino, the 
taking of Milan, the treaty of Villa Franca ; and the 
organs of little cathedral cities were throbbing with 
Te Deums through eventful summer weeks, in which 
schoolboys had such exciting themes to fill their 
minds. Who could listen to professors of history and 
the like, when history was bdng enacted so hotly so 
close at hand ? Old eyes as well as young ones were 
dazzled by the rising sun of a new-bom Italy, that 
would yet have to pass through many troubles before 
it grew to a great nation. 

If Latin came badly off that year, it was worse for 
the Greek which our boy's class began next winter. 
In i860 the patriotic fire that had been damped by 
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political arrangements with France was blown up 
afresh by Garibaldi's landing in Sicily. Last year that 
hero had passed through the town, when Edmondo, 
running till he was out of breath, had the disappoint- 
ment of just missing a sight of him. Now he was the 
hero of heroes, with all Europe's eyes on his daring 
enterprise. Nearly all Italy sang itself hoarse — 

" Si scopron le tombi, levano i morti, 
I martin nostri son tutti risorti ! " 

Victor Emmanuel's government could only make a 
show of repressing the national enthusiasm, that 
brought young and old forward as volunteers to join 
the famous '' Thousand," now in Sicily marching from 
victory to victory against the half-hearted troops of 
King Bomba. None more eager to don the red shirt 
than a boy of thirteen, who, though his father was of 
moderate and monarchical principles, as became a 
government official, had caught the popular fever of 
rage against the time-serving minister Cavour and 
the treacherous Emperor, champion of Italy but for 
his own profit I Edmondo and two school friends, 
numbering forty years between them, laid their hot 
heads together, and decided that Garibaldi had need 
of their arms. Instead of conjugating and calculating 
on school benches, it behoved them to pour out their 
blood on the battle-field 

But how were they to reach the scene of action ? 
Their parents, not to mention schoolmasters, would 
be sure to stand in the way. They had no money, 
but what might be raised by sale of a gold ring 
belonging to one of the band, who, of course, devoted 
it to the cause. In this town, as in others, a com- 
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mittee of enlistment almost openly carried on the 
business of equipping and furthering volunteers. 
At the office of its secretary or agent, the three would- 
be fire-eaters presented themselves, to be received 
without much effusion on the part of this laconic, 
coldly scrutinising lawyer, who wrote down their 
names and bid them come back in three days. For 
three days they endured to live in suppressed excite- 
ment, then, on again applying at the office, were told 
that the next steamer for Sicily was filled up ; they 
must wait three days more. These days seemed 
endless, during which they went bursting with their 
secret design, and could do nothing towards helping 
it on beyond domestic stealing, /rit^^/^rM, and hiding 
away articles of clothing as equipment 

When, at the end of three days more, they found 
themselves again put off, they could no longer bear 
the suspense, beginning to fear they were being 
fooled, out of consideration for their parents, and 
that Sicily would be liberated without their aid 
Choosing the eldest of them as orator, they returned 
forthwith to the office, and gave that cold-blooded 
agent a bit of their minds. He was false to his 
duty in not helping them off; he should not despise 
their youth; boys of twelve had fought bravely at 
Palermo; every dtizen had the right to shed his 
blood for his country, and so forth. The old lawyer 
listened calmly to this impassioned harangud which 
he assured them was quite needless; their places 
were taken on a steamer to leave Genoa the next 
day but one; let them be at the railway station 
next morning at half-past four, where he would have 

Q 
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their tickets ready. "We have your word?" solemnly 
demanded the orator of the three. ''You may be 
quite at ease/' was the answer ; and now, with their 
hearts in their mouths, they were ready to kiss the 
dry lawyer, who had hitherto seemed to pour cold 
water on their impatient zeal. 

On the stairs they embraced each other for joy, 
and with winged feet sought out a quiet spot to 
concert their final arrangements. A rendezvous was 
fixed for half-past three, when it would be still 
dark. As became conspirators, they were to re- 
cc^^ise one another by secret passwords, and what 
more suitable than "San Fermo," with "Varesc" 
for the countersign, names of Garibaldian victories. 
One of them remarked that it would be ''humane" 
to leave a farewell letter for their parents. It was 
agreed that a single form of adieu might serve for 
all three, and De Amicis, as best at word-spinning, 
was chosen to draw it up. Three pencils and three 
sheets of paper were bought, with which they fell 
to scribbling on their knees under difficulties, for 
darkness was coming on, and one match after another 
had to be lighted to illuminate their last words — 
''Adieu, dear parents! Our country calls us; pray 
for us I" The final tag was God and Garibaldi. 
Then with a grasp of one another's resolute hands, 
these plotters separated till the momentous dawn. 

At home, our hero had much to do to hide his 
excitement, which found some vent in the last pre- 
parations for running away. A packet of linen was 
stowed ready under his bed. From the balcony 
outside his window, he hung a stout cord, down 
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which he would elope when all the house still 
slumbered. For opening the gate of the court}^rd, 
he had secured an accomplice in the shape of the 
porter's son, an ardent Garibaldian of his own age, 
who, to take the field himself, was only waiting 
for a pair of new shoes expected from his god- 
father. Everything seen to, there was nothing for 
it but to bear the torment of dissembling till bed- 
time. To make this ordeal harder, the family circle 
appeared that evening unusually warm and bright 
How little the parents knew what a thunderclap 
was about to burst on them! The fugitive durst 
not look in his mother's face ; his quick imagination 
foresaw her cry of grief over his empty bed, his 
father's trouble, the turmoil of the whole house now 
so gay and happy. With his heart rising into his 
throat, he could hardly swallow down a mouthful 
at supper; and it was only half a pretence that a 
headache drove him out to take the fresh air on 
the balcony. When it came to saying good night, 
the words stuck in his throat, and he almost dropped 
the bedroom candle in his agitation ; but his mother 
seemed to see no cause for suspicion. 

At last he was alone, tossing on his bed, listening 
to the hours struck by the town clock, on which he 
must depend to know how the time went, having 
no watch. Not till midnight did he fall into a 
doze, haunted by visions of gallant red shirts rushing 
to the assault of flying Bourbon regiments. When 
the clock struck three, like so many cannon shots, 
he started up in bed, horror-struck to find a light in 
the room and his mother standing beside him. 
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•'Betrayed!" was his cry. 

"No, my son!" said she, pushing him down, one 
hand on his shoulder, the other on his head. "You 
will not give this sorrow to your mother? You 
cannot, you must not go." 

'* But my comrades expect me ! " he exclaimed in 
anguish. They will call me a coward. I shall 
be dishonoured. Let me £^l" 

His comrades would not expect him» she explained. 
They, too, at this hour were held fast in chains of 
love, all three betrayed to their parents by that cold- 
hearted lawyer. They need not fear dishonour, thus 
hindered from carrying out a generous purpose. 

Still he begged her to let him go, but could not 
resist her wise and kind reasonings. He was still 
too young for war. But alas ! more victims seemed 
like to be called for before the liberty of their 
motherland was accomplished; then, later on, both 
he and she would do their duty. '' I am an Italian 
mother, and when the day comes, I will send you 
to Garibaldi ; I will trust you to him as to a father, 
and I will give you my blessing in tears, but with 
a firm heart" Meanwhile his place was at home: 
Garibaldi himself would tell him the same; She 
had been obliged to put him to pain; but would 
he bear rancour for a mother's love? Thus with 
kisses she melted his martial resolution; and in 
her arms, weepii^ away his dreams of battle, the 
boy agreed to go to sleep, with a new vision of 
Garibaldi's face, haloed by patriotic glory, and lit 
by a smile of approval for filial duty. 

But when he woke up, calm and rested, it was 
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a shameful shock to find the porter's family and a 
group of urchins gathered about that tell-tale rope 
by which he would have let himself out, staring at 
it in suspicious wonder and talking of "burglars."* 
What a ridiculous end of his heroic enterprise! 
Blushing, he took refuge in his room ; and for some 
time the mention of a rope was as sore a subject 
to him as in the family of one who has been hanged. 
We can imagine with what faces De Amicis and 
his fellow-conspirators met each other at school, 
not, as they had hoped, on their way to battle. 
For the rest of the year their Garibaldi fever still 
ran high, while older heads might well be turned 
by the dazzling successes of the hero who, after 
conquering Sicily, invaded the mainland, drove the 
king's troops before him, and entered Naples alone, 
amid frenzied acclamations, passing with folded arms 
in front of the cannon that no Italian soldier had 
the heart to fire on hinu Then, at the height of 
glory, he gave up his dictatorship, handing over a 
kingdom to Victor Emmanuel, and retiring to the 
rocky island, Caprera, from which, once and again, 
he would sally forth to make less fortunate efforts 
at the unification of Italy, that must snatch its full 
freedom from the troubles of other nations. No 
wonder if schoolboys did not pay much attention 
to their lessons that year, and if our young hero, 
like most of the other candidates, failed in a very 
slight examination for entrance to the Lyceum ; but, 
under the circumstances, they were admitted all the 
same, when he declares that to cry'* Viva 1' Italia I" 
would be enough for promotion. 
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At the Lyceum, a title given in Italy to the 
higher division of a Gymnasium, he had new studies, 
new teachers, and new school-fellows, among whom 
he made friends for life. These young men, as 
many of them would call themselves, were of all 
ranks, among them being the pupils of a municipal 
college or hospital, who wore a quasi-military 
uniform. All Italian schoolboys now were drilled, 
an exercise to which they did not take very kindly, 
we are told, finding less excitement in it than in 
shouting for Garibaldi and breathing fire and 
slaughter against Austria. They had a new spurt 
of patriotism when, early in 1S61, Gaeta was 
surrendered after a long siege, the last foothold of 
Bomba's tyranny ; and the King of Sardinia became 
king of almost all Italy. Again revolutionary ardour 
was blown up at Cuneo by the arrival of a band of 
young Polish refugees, escaped from a military 
college at Warsaw, who here in exile awaited a 
favourable time for returning to fight against their 
tyrants. Then, later on, Garibaldi's unfortunate 
adventure at Aspromonte stirred Italian hot-heads 
into shouting, " Rome or death ! " 

The study that most keenly interested Edmondo 
at this period was one he undertook for himself— 
his own language, to which less attention was given 
at school than to Latin. One great drawback to 
the unity of Italy was its differences of popular 
speech, the literary form of Italian being familiar 
only in the central region, where Tuscany sets the 
standard of grammar and Rome of pronunciation, 
while other parts had their separate dialects — 
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Sicilian, Venetian, and so forth, in which fellow- 
countrymen were almost foreigners to each other. 
A striking example of this division, only now 
banning to break up under a system of national 
education, appears in the experience of the De 
Amicis family when they moved into Piedmont 
They spoke their native Genoese among themselves, 
whereas little Edmondo soon picked up Piedmontese 
from servants and playfellows, then for a time his 
own mother and he often could not understand one 
another without calling in one of his brothers to act 
as interpreter. At school he had learned Italian, 
as a Scottish or Irish country boy gets acquainted 
with English from his lesson books, still thinking 
and talking in the local jargon. When the great 
Alfieri set about making himself Ital/s dramatic 
poet, his first step hid to be the study of Italian. 
So now this other Piedmont youth, while still not 
aware of his destiny to authorship, fell to reading 
standard authors, copying out passages, and learning 
pages off by heart with a gusto that revealed to 
himself a faculty for appreciating the force of words 
and the beauty of phrases. 

This literary enthusiasm was interrupted by 
another that came more naturally to the age of 
fifteen. A circus, passing through the town, had left 
Edmondo and his comrades fired with the notion of 
becoming acrobats. His indulgent father provided 
him with jumping-pole, rings, ropes, trapeze, and 
other apparatus, on which he took to practising so 
hotly that his anxious mother dreaded to see him 
brought in with a broken neck. But nothing worse 
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came of it than bumps and bruises ; and, by and by, 
his ambition to perform in a circus before applauding 
crowds, chiefly of ladies, b^an to cool down, when 
he found himself not so agile and daring as some of 
his fellow-gymnasts. Though he ceased to take an 
acrobat as his hero, he still kept up active exercises, 
and was proud to rival his father's porters in 
shouldering heavy sacks of salt, besides playing at 
such games of balls and the like as were known to 
his school-fellows. To so wholesome a mania, as he 
considers it, he puts down the good health and 
appetite that helped to develop his body at this 
period. English schoolboys will smile at a boast of 
activity which seems to them matter of course ; but 
Italian youths in their teens would be more apt to 
think themselves above childish sports. 

His second year at the Lyceum he recalls as a 
glorious spring-time of thought and feeling, in which 
youth began to put out the blossoms of manhood. 
Mind, as well as body, took a rapid growth. To 
two inspiring teachers he owed a fresh interest in his 
studies. One of them set him and the rest upon 
writing historical essays which then could not fail 
to wind up with tags of patriotic rhetoric ; and this 
lad was so pleased by his own flow of fine words 
that now, for good and all, as he believed, he made 
up his mind to be an advocate. His new-bom 
diligence in work did not hinder him from playing 
truant from school to admire eloquent pleaders at 
the courts, whom some day he hoped to emulate, 
and meanwhile copied their gestures and their 
phrases among his school-fellows. And his pen as 
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well as his tongue had been set a-going. Praise 
given by the professor to a composition of his tickled 
him into premature writing, which would soon take 
the place of all other manias. 

Then a rude shock broke upon the bo/s dreams 
of feme and fortune. His father had a stroke of 
apoplexy, not killing him at once, but leaving him 
in a state of helpless misery, and now that he could 
no longer perform the duties of his post, reducing the 
family to narrow circumstances. With older brothers 
to be set forth in the world, the expense of a 
university education for Edmondo was out of the 
question. His military enthusiasm not yet being 
worked out, it was settled that he should go into 
the army as the quickest way of making himself 
self-supporting. Taken from the Lyceum, he was 
sent to a college at Turin to be prepared for entrance 
to the Sandhurst of his country. 

But already our hero b^^ to be conscious how 
the army would make but an episode in his life. 
He was now in full fury of authorship, which at 
least helped to distract his thoughts from the gloom 
thrown over the family by their father's illness. The 
change of schools gave him a long holiday, which he 
spent in constant scribbling. He wrote imaginary 
letters, like Mr Toots, stories in the manner of 
Boccaccio, dialogues, satires, verses, of course, scraps 
of callow philosophic wisdom ; every style he tried 
his hand at, mostly in imitation of some favourite 
author. He took delight in copying out these 
effusions elaborately to resemble as nearly as possible 
a printed book; and sometimesi he owns mth a 
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smile at his vanity, would let nonsense stand rather 
than blot the page. Printing he had not yet aspired 
to. He did not even desire readers; his shy muse 
courted no eye but his own. Thus in secret, spurred 
on by his own applause, he poured out a flood of 
ink upon a pile of manuscript, the work of a few 
months, which, in after years, he would be amazed 
and ashamed to look upon. It is the way with us 
all. Few authorlings reach publicity without having 
tried their 'prentice hands in spoiling much clean 
paper ; and fewer could take so much trouble if they 
suspected at the time how they themselves would 
come to laugh or blush at the crude fine writing 
that once set their pulses throbbing so fondly. 



III. 

This youth had at last found the master passion 
of his life. He went into the army, but soon took 
to authorship, first about soldiering, then about 
other matters. His favourite theme latterly seems 
to be education; and he has filled several volumes 
with sketches and stories illustrating Italian school- 
ife. Perhaps the best of these is Due di spadi et 
Due di Cuori (" Two of swords and two of hearts "), 
the motive of which will be as foreign to English 
boys of this generation as Garibaldian adventures, 
so that an abstract of it may be given as appendix 
to a sketch of the author's youth. 

The hero is a Turin schoolboy named Arturo 
Pironi, who, while treating himself one day to an 
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ice at a caf<S, overhears a conversation from which 
he learns that next morning his father is to fight 
a duel with another advocate, Signor Bussi, these 
old friends having fallen into quarrel Horror- 
struck, the boy snatches up his school-books and 
rushes out; but he cannot bring himself to go to 
school with his mind full of visions of a father 
mortally wounded. Sitting on a bench in one of 
the public gardens, his face buried in his hands, 
this truant racks his brains for some means of 
preventing the duel His first idea is to seek out 
Signor Bussi, to fall at his knees, to entreat him 
to a reconciliation. But he has faint hope of 
moving an insulted adversary, whom he pictures 
as boiling with wrath and vengeance. Shall he 
take his mother into council? It would be worse 
than useless to communicate to her his own miserable 
anxiety, distressing his father, too, since he could 
understand the force of that false honour which 
drove a gentleman to risk his life along with the 
happiness of his family. Shall he give notice to 
the police, who in such a case might arrest both 
duellists? His father would hardly thank him for 
an interference which was like to make people say 
that he had set on the boy to a step he durst not 
take openly. Could he not himself stop the fight? 
He might sit up all night, follow the duellists in 
the morning, hide behind a tree, then, as their 
swords crossed, rush out to fling himself between 
them, appealing to their pity. But no I again 
his father might be suspected of having planned 
that moving scene out of cowardice. Yet ifl— a 
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thought came to him that started the boy to his 
feet. 

Signor Bussi had a son Carlo, an old pla)rmate 
of his own, though they had lost sight of each 
other for years. Drying his tears of despair, Arturo 
runs back to the caf4, to look up the Bussi's address 
in a directory. From the porter of their house 
he learns that Carlo Bussi goes to school at the 
Ginnasio Balbo, in the Via Falatina. Before its 
gate he takes his stand, heedless of the frowns of 
a stern janitor who, from the books under his arm, 
guesses how this is a truant When at last the 
classes come pouring out, he cries, '' Bussi — Bussi ! ^ 
till someone answers, *'Here I ami" and the two 
boys recognise each other. Carlo is a year older, 
b^ger and stronger than his old friend, and disposed 
to take things more coolly. 

'The deuce! what about?" is his first exclama- 
tion, when Arturo draws him aside, breathlessly to 
impart the news that their fathers are to fight 

''We ought to stop it at any cost!" pants out 
Artura *'My father may kill yours, or be killed. 
It must not be — ^it is a horror! I have come to 
you. You help me. We must try together." 

"All very well, but how can we stop it?" asks 
the practical Carlo, scratching his chin. 

Arturo explains the dramatic appearance he had 
in view, when each of them should throw himself 
at the feet of his own father; and the duellists, 
thus movingly entreated, could hardly fight before 
their tearful sons. 

Carlo is inclined to laugh at such a coup d$ theatre, 
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and doubts if any good will come of it From 
whaX he knows of his father, he thinks himself 
likely to get the sword laid about his own back 
for his pains. After all, why should they interfere, 
or excite themselves overmuch? Everybody knew 
how duels took place every day, with commonly 
no result but a slight wound; then, a little hot 
blood let out, the two parties would go back to 
breakfast together, the best of friends. 

But Arturo's imagination is deeply impressed with 
a more sanguinary picture. For all he knows, it 
may be a duel with pistols. The two mortally 
offended men are thirsting for each other's blood; 
and next morning one of their sons may well be 
an orphan. He, for his part, means to be there 
at any risk. With trembling hands laid on the 
other's shoulders, and looking eagerly into his face, 
he adjures him in a high-fk>wn strain. 

''Carlo, I beseech you ; I will kneel to you in the 
street if you do not say ' yes ' ; I need you ; you 
can save my father's life; I entreat yon in the 
name of my mother and of your own! Aid me, 
and I will love you always, and when I am grown 
up, I shall hold myself ready to give my life for 
you whenever you demand if* 

Carlo in the end allows himself to be moved by 
this outburst "^ I will come," he says bluntly, then 
Arturo kisses him on both cheeks, as Ei^liab boys 
might have done to each other a century aga«-« 
''You promise me?" 

**! shall be there,** answers the matter^f-fiict 
Carlo, though he goes on to point out that they 
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may have to trot a dozen kilometres behind the 
carris^es. With another thankful embrace, Arturo 
runs off home, Carlo watching him critically, doubtful 
of his powers of endurance. " We shall need tough 
legs — and tough backs ! " he reflects philosophically ; 
and concludes by the schoolboy consideration that 
this will be a new kind of lark. 

At home the excited Arturo is hard put to it to 
conceal his knowledge of what was in the wind. 
He admires his father's coolness in talking at dinner- 
time of ordinary matters. A ray of hope comes into 
his mind: perhaps the quarrel has been arranged, 
and the duel is off. But his blood runs cold when 
he hears the advocate tell his wife, as if from sudden 
recollection^ that some business will take him from 
home early in the morning. With secret agony, 
the boy pretends to do his school work, and he 
almost betrays himself when his father s^ys '* good- 
night" to him, perhaps for the last time! Half- 
dressed, he lies on his bed, listening hour by hour 
for the footstep which does not come upstairs as 
usual. ''He is making his willT' is the boy's 
gloomy thought; and he weeps lonely tears in the 
darkness, recalling the smiles and caresses of his 
father, who now stands in danger known to none 
of the family but himself. 

Hard as he tries to keep awake, overcome by 
the stress of his emotions, he falls into a broken, 
nightmare-haunted sleep, from which he is awoke at 
dawn by a stealthy visitor. He knows it to be the 
father coming in to give him what might be a 
farewell kiss. With a great effort he feigns sleep, 
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though he almost gives way by bursting into tears 
or springing up to throw his arms round his father's 
neck. Trembling all over, he feels his face softly 
touched by warm lips, but makes no sign; then, 
as soon as the figure has glided out, he is on his 
feet Dressing in haste and slipping downstairs, he 
reaches the door to see his father get into a carriage 
with three gentlemen, two of them, no doubt, the 
seconds, the third a surgeon. Through the grey 
twilight the carriage sets off at a trot, with Arturo 
running behind it, holdii^ on as best he can. 

It is a fine spring morning after rain. Few 
people are astir in the silent streets, and they go 
by like shadows for the boy, his mind all taken up 
with the need of sticking to the father, hidden from 
him only by a slight partition. There is no perch 
for him on the back of the carriage; he has to 
run bent double, clutching at the axle and at the 
springs in turn, sometimes letting himself be dragged 
almost on his knees. He hardly notices the puddles 
that splash him ; he does not heed malicious cries, 
"Whip behind I" he only starts when a stinging 
lash catches him across the cheek. As they get 
clear of the city, the carriage goes faster, and he 
has more ado to keep up with it, his strength 
already beginning to fail him. The sweat pours 
from his face, his heart thumps up into his throat, 
his temples throb painfully, his arms shake, his legs 
are like to give way. Still he struggles on, nerved 
by the thought of his father's danger. When they 
turn into the road to Stupinigi, he remembers witfi 
dismay how that is a favourite rendezvous for duels, 
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still half a dozen miles off. In the outskirts they 
pass an hospital, which calls up an overwhelming 
vision of a white-faced sufferer carried presently on 
a litter to its gate. He can bear no more. With 
a faint cry, "Adieu, dad, adieu!" he falls almost 
senseless, with hardly strength left to drag himself 
to the edge of the road, and there lies like dead. 

He is roused by the rattling past of another 
carriage, and by the sound of his own name from 
Carlo Bussi kneeling over him. ^Pironi, what's 
the matter?*' 

"I can do no more.'* 

'* Get up I " cries his more robust fellow-adventurer, 
'' Pull yourself together I We are still in time. My 
father's carriage has just passed. We can catch it 
up. They are going slow. Look — ^what luck I 
They have stopped." 

A hundred yards on, in fact, the carriage has 
been brought to a stand by the shutting of railway 
gates to let a train cross die road. 

^You won't let yourself be beaten by a screw at 
fifteenpence an hour!" exclaims Carlo, helping his 
friend to rise, picking up his cap for him, refreshing 
him with a peppermint lozenge, and putting new 
spirit into him by hearty words, while the delay 
caused by the train gives him a few minutes to tabs 
breath. Thus revived, he manages to overtake the 
carris^, where Carlo props him up on the axle, 
letting him rest his hands on his own shoulders — an 
uncomfortable attitude, but calling for no exertion on 
Arturo's part beyond care not to be jerked off. As 
for Carlo, he is a young athlete, who makes nothing 
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of this feat in practical gymnastics. He can even 
find fun in the adventure, showing how in his hurry 
he had slipped on a servant's shoes, much too big 
for him, in mistake for his own; and telling how he 
had nearly lost these "torpedo boats" on the way. 

After all, they have not so far to ga Carlo has 
found out that the dud is to be in the garden of a 
suburban villa. At the gate of this they come to a 
stop, the two boys jumping off to duck down in 
a diteh beside Uie road. But when the carriage 
has been let in, and they would have followed it, 
the gate is shut in their faces. 

"All up with us I" cries Artunx 

"Not a bit of it I" is Carlo's more cheerful view* 
They must get in like robbers, by climbing the 
garden wall» which he proceeds to reconnoitre. 
There is plenty of time. Duels are not begun 
without spending time on certain formalities^ as the 
knowii^ Carlo understands. He makes Arturo give 
him a back; he hoists himself up, to slip down 
again with an exclamation. The wall is fortified 
against robbers by broken glass. 

But Carlo is not to be baffled. The boys sacrifice 
their jackets to cover the bristling edge. They help 
one another up; gingerly they pass the muffled 
chewmM-dt^Jriu ; as they drop down inside, Arturo 
cries out He has cut himself badly on a bit of 
glass, but pretends it is nothing. 

"We are inside the fortress I'' exclaims his 
conurade ; and they rush on into the garden. 

The first rays of the sun fall on the duellists, 
standing in their shirts, with set fiues and bared 

R 
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swords. They have already crossed steel, when 
from the other side of a myrtle hedge comes a loud 
cry— "Help! help!" 

Signor Bussi knows that voice. He is first to 
rush through the hedge, followed by the rest, and 
what do they see? Arturo lying senseless in the 
arms of Carlo, both stained by the blood that is 
flowing on the gravel walk. Signor Pironi gives a 
cry of anguish — ^**My son is dead!" 

The doctor accompanying the party has a job to 
do at once. An artery in Arturo's arm has been 
cut by the broken glass. While the wound is being 
bound up. Carlo stammers out an explanation of 
their unexpected presence. When Arturo opens 
his eyes, his first words to his agitated father are 
in praise of Carlo's cours^e and resourcefulness. 

''You are a man!" ejaculates Signor Pironi, 
pressing Carlo to his breast; then picks up his 
sword with — ^**I am ready." 

''I too!" exclaims Signor Bussi, flinging his 
sword on the ground. 

After that there is nothing for it but that the 
would-be duellists throw themselves into each other's 
arms, one whispering "Forget!" the other oying 
aloud "Forgive!" All offence is wiped out in 
Arturo's blood ; and the two fathers join in bearing 
the wounded hero to a carriage, while the applaud- 
ing seconds lead ofi* Carlo in triumph. Thus the 
two swords {spadi) have been happily trumped by 
two young hearts. 



SPANISH SCHOOL DAYS, 



I. 

I HAD almost given up the hope of being able to 
present any sketch of Spanish school-life from 
personal memoirs. My own acquaintance with 
Castilian is as incomplete as Don Quixote's helmet; 
but I have had the advantage of being able to 
consult more than one of our best-equipped scholars 
in that langus^^e, who advised me that I was looking 
for snakes in Iceland. For long I could find nothing 
to the purpose beyond meagre and unedifying scraps 
from the picaresque school of fiction. I gave a 
Spanish bookseller a commission to procure any 
good books in this kind; but the only thing he 
sent me was a translation of the Italian Cuare. It 
b no good sign of Spanish enlightenment that the 
books one sees displayed in shops and bookstalls 
are as often as not translations, some of them best 
left untranslated. Patience, however, is a virtue 
much needed by whoever would meddle with cosas 
d^Espagna; and, after turning over many volumes 
in vain, I have at last harvested two or three thin 
sheafs of autobiographical retrospect that help one 
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to an inadequate glimpse into Spanish school days 
in the first half of last century* 

Since then Spain has reoi^anised its schools, 
mainly on French models; but in those of the 
upper class, both teaching and learning are far 
below French standards; while in the southern 
parts of the country, at least, most of the peasantry 
will be still innocent of the three r's. The north 
is less backward But, by all accounts, it must be 
with a very slender stock of Latin that lads enter 
the University of Salamanca at fifteen, a famous 
seminary which now counts its pupils by hundreds, 
as it once did by thousands^ 

It was in the northern province of Leon that the 
well-known novelist, Alarcon, was brought up» as 
he describes in an account of school days {Un 
Maestro de Antaho) which seems intended as fact 
rather than fiction. His schoolmaster was an ex- 
sergeant, on whose face a scar made a badge of 
patriotic service against the French ; and he now 
bore the brevet rank of Don Carmelo, a title not 
given so freely in Don Quixote's day. With one 
assistant this worthy kept an elementary school 
of over a hundred boys, many of whom, in after 
life, came to be lawyers, doctors, priests^ and 
writers for the press, like our renowned author, 
who would but resemble other authors in owing 
little to school teaching. 

Don Carmelo would have been no Spanish 
dimim of that day without a formidable array of 
punishments, ranking as follows: — (i) The culprit 
had to kneel. (2) Promiscuous laying on of a strap 
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by both teachers. (3) The administration of pabma 
with a ferule of poplar wood, having five holes in 
memory of Christ's five wounds. (4) Wearing 
round the neck all day a card on which a donkey 
was painted. (5) The ultima ratio of a scouiging 
in form, the sufferer being horsed up to the back 
of a big fellowy and another laying on the lash, 
both these offices much coveted and bestowed as 
reward of conspicuous merit But this big, hearty, 
loud-voiced veteran made by no means a severe 
tyrant, fatherly and indulgent, rather, especially to 
tiie little fellows, and, on the whole, his boys seem 
to have had a fine easy time of it, with a teacher 
whose best qualification for his post was writing 
a copperplate hand, like that schoolmaster who 
inspired Tom TuUiver with satisfaction that he 
himsdf was not '*in danger of any such mean 
accomplishments.'' The old soldier had not the 
same skill in arithmetic, which was taught by his 
assistant, a person much more given to punish* 
ments. 

The course of instruction began with the A. B. C, 
went on with the catechism, bawled out in chorus, 
and was continued by reading in various edifying 
works, the meaning of which the pupil had to 
pick up for himself, since Don Carmelo vouchsafed 
few scraps of explanation. Nor did he profess 
grammar and spelling. He did teach geography 
out of a manuscript manual, which, at the b^in- 
ning of Queen Victoria's reign, was hardly up to 
date, when it gave Vienna as the capital of 
Germany, elevated Bohemia to the rank of a 
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kingdom, took no notice of the fall of Poland, nor of 
such modern states as Belgium and Greece, and 
dismissed in a few words the new discoveries of 
Oceania. In history the worthy sergeant's strong 
point was the War of Independence against France, 
when he had won an honourable decoration, and 
he would be unlike other Spanish chroniclers if he 
did justice to the part played by British arms in 
this struggle: there is said to be one history of it 
that does not mention the name of Wellington! 

On winter evenings, perhaps on the anniversary 
of some great battle, his enthusiasm carried him 
into treating the whole school to what he called 
a *' riding lesson." Tables were pushed into the 
middle, the forms ranged alongside to represent 
stirrups ; then, at the words of command, " One — 
two — ^three," the boys eagerly sprang up astraddle, 
making believe to bump and spur on their heavy 
steeds, while the excited veteran brandished his 
ferule against invisible foes, shouting, *' Magnificent I 
At them ladsl Charge! Viva Diosl Viva 
Espagnal Viva Fernando VII A Viva la independ- 
encia espagnolal^^ We may be sure the pupils 
entered into the spirit of this lesson ; they not 
only waved imaginary swords and lances, but 
sent books, pens, and ink-pots flying through the 
air, till their master took alarm at the hurly-burly 
he had set agoing, and gave the order to halt, yet 
not till he might have to reckon with indignant 
mothers for casualties in the clothing of his little 
army. 

But the ex-sergeant's cheval de baiaiUe was 
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morality and religion. Every Saturday evening, 
thumping the table with one of his instruments of 
punishment to call attention, he addressed his 
flock in due forms of Spanish courtesy. ''Senores, 
to-morrow is Sunday, the day for going to church ; 
there will be no sdiool. Do your honours attend 
high mass in your respective parish churches, and 
as many more as you can, for the poor souls in 
purgatory have no relief but what we send them. 
Be respectful and obedient to your parents, to your 
superiors in age, knowledge, and rank, and to all 
persons in authority. Kiss the hands of priests you 
meet in the street, and succour the poor with the 
coppers given you for sweets. Then come back on 
Monday with minds well disposed to become useful 
to your families and your country. God be with 
your honours I" There were usually more minute 
directions as to attending services; and now and 
then the r^[ular allocution wound up with this 
epilogue, ''Seftores, the ink is running short; 
will your honours, those who can, bring a cuarto 
on Monday; and those who can't, let them get 
some copperas and gall nuts. In the garden of 
the Marquis So-and-So there is a very fine cypress ; 
and the gardener will allow you to gather the gall- 
nuts blown down by the wind." But, at the end of 
the month, Saturday or no, his dismissal always 
ran as follows: — ^^Seftores, remind your worshipful 
fathers that to-morrow you must bring the money 
for your poor master, who would rejoice much to 
be rich and able to teach your honours for nothing." 
He taught, indeed, for next to nothing, since the 
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monthly fees ranged, according to the means of 
the parents, fiom some few halfpence to less lAan a 
shilling in Uie case of the most well*to-da 

The nominal school hours were from eight to 
twelve, and from three to five; but on hot after- 
noons, it appears, headmaster and assistant took 
turns for an hour's nap, tbt due enjoyment {rf* wfaidi 
required that the pupils should repose also. Then, 
as was the way in most Spanish schoob, says our 
author, his school*feUow8 enjoyed a number of 
holidays quite out of proportion to their labout3» 
They had a week or more at Christmas, at Vbt 
Carnival, and at Easter ; three days at Whitsuntide 
and at another religious festival in August; a dosen 
or so of r^ular vacation ; some hundreds of Sundays, 
saints days, feast days scattered throughout \bt 
year, besides occasional holidays for local events; 
a half holiday every Thursday, and a whole one 
as often as a boy could make excuse of a 
birthday, his own or some rdation^s, indudiiqg 
nurse and god-parents; not to speak of staying 
away for colds, fevers, deep snows, and so forth: 
taking one tiling with another, at least half their 
school-time was dief hm, which may have been 
just as well, when going to school made them so 
little the wiser* 

11. 

Such a liberal allowance of holklays could not but 
have been most welcome to the school4(dlows of 
Don Jos6 de Pereda, another celebrated j^anish 



novdist of our tline. More than sixty years ago he 
was a schoolboy at Santander, to^lay the most 
thriving port and bathing resort on Spain's northern 
seaboard. A generation has passed since he wrote 
two papers of recollections in which he tells us how 
being a youngster in his day was a much rougher 
experience tlian fell to the lot of the well-dressed 
boys and girls he saw playing in the public gardensi 
equipped with playthings such as his companions 
hardly dreamed o£ Marbles, buttons, or flattened 
bullets for tossing, were all they got for money when 
they had any; the rest of their playthings they had 
to make for themselves^ hoops^ whips, popguns of 
elder branches, wooden guns, and swords, and to 
forth. Even balls they manufactured, treasuring 
bits of worn-out rubber straps to be rolled up and 
cleverly covered by a Mt of sheep-skin, or perhaps 
the lelt of an old hat Leap-fr(^, prisoners' base, 
and turning somersaults are mentioned among their 
amusements* So near the Biscay country, they 
would be keen on the famous Basque game ofpihta^ 
a kind of fives played either with the bare hand or 
with a sort of gauntlet of basket work or leather. 
For this game every Basque village has a court beside 
the church, and its champions are no less popular 
than our footballers. But one of these hoy^ sports 
will be quite foreign to us, that of mock bull-fighting, 
such as the performance our author helped to get 
up in a back yard, which, a small charge being 
made for admissicxi, brought the amateur picadors 
and matadota a profit of aomething like half-a* 
crown* 
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He declares that a street urchin of our more 
luxurious age would hardly care to wear the clothes 
in which his companions went patched and pinched 
for a year, a sort of combination suit with plaits and 
frills, that, after serving for Sunday show till it grew 
shabby, was allowed to go to rags on the back of 
week-day tumblers and climbers. But when he 
passed from the benches of a preparatory school to 
the Latin classes of the Instituto Cantabro, the proud 
youngster was iitted out in more manly style with 
jacket, waistcoat, and trousers in the fashion of the 
day, only too tight, it is to be feared, when they 
should rather have been loose and well-padded 
against the contingencies of school-life. Any unusual 
or pretentious display was like a red rag to the 
untaught and scantily attired urchinry of Santander, 
who went armed with cabbage stalks and other 
missiles for bombarding the high hats that gave a 
special challenge to their disapproval. De Pereda 
seems to have had one painful experience of the 
rude manners of his contemporaries, which he 
relates so circumstantially that one feels it to be 
no invention, though in the form of a tale. 

At fourteen, he says, he looked so much taller and 
stouter than his age that a relation presented him 
with a hat in the latest style of fashion, which 
should go well with his new coat of greenish g^rey 
set off by a velvet collar, his large-checked trousers, 
pearl-buttoned waistcoat, and other Sunday finery. 
He knew his fellows too well to be in any haste 
to air this conspicuous head-gear unless before a 
looking-glass; but, his family putting pressure on 
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him, he did venture out in It for the first time 
on the day of the 0)rpu8 Christi procession. In 
fear and trembling he stole into the light ; then, at 
the first comer, two street boys chatting in a shady 
porch not only broke off their confabulation to set 
up howls of derision, but opened a fire of cabbage 
stalks on the offending hat Affecting to take no 
notice of this hint of public opinion, he hurried on 
to join the procession, in whose close-packed ranks 
he hoped to escape notice. But the sanctity of the 
occasion did not save him. Mocking allusions to 
his hat made him put up both hands to protect it, 
in vain, for soon he found it squashed over his nose. 
Blindly shoving and trampling about him, he trod 
on the corns of fresh assailants; and when his 
vexation gave place to rage, he got so little good 
by using his fists that he was glad to find a deserted 
spot where he could draw out of the throng to 
examine damages. 

He had a black eye, a torn coat, and as for the 
hateful hat, it was crushed and rumpled out of all 
pretension. There was nothing for it but to pin 
up the torn skirt, put the hat to rights as well as 
might be, and sneak off home by back ways to 
equip himself with the cap in which he should 
be safe from public contumely. Before long he 
fell in with a group of school-fellows, whom he 
approached in rash confidence of sympathy. Alas I 
They too grinned mockingly at the unlucky hat; 
and though to his face none of them durst show 
hostility, he had no sooner turned his back 
than they assailed it with a hail of missiles. 
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Threatening to punch their heads for them presently, 
he hurried on bareheaded, at the risk of a sun- 
stroke, the hat half hidden under his coat When 
he reached the sanctuary of home, the unkindest 
cut of ail was talk of a thrashing for having put 
himself in the way of spoiling his clothes, since the 
family refused to believe him not to Uame. And 
he got that thrashing before all was done, for no 
sooner did he find himself alone in his room than 
he wreaked his indignation on the cause of such 
misfortunes by hacking the hat into pieces with 
his penknife. 

That generation of Spaniards held the rod in 
honour, both at home and at school. The Grammar 
School department of Santander's Instituto was then 
under two masters, Don Santiago and Don Bemab^ 
who seem to have presented a certain correspondence 
to the Matthew Feilde and the James Boyer of 
Charles Lamb's old school, their character '^as 
different as that of the inhabitants on the two sides 
of the Pyrenees." Don Santii^o's beginners led a 
peaceful life of it, only shuddering from time to time 
at the outcries that reached their ears from the 
neighbouring class-room, loud hints of an ordeal in 
store for them in turn. At least the rule of this 
indulgent ddmine gave them time to get their school 
legs, so to speak, before passing on to stormier 
latitudes. But our new boy's ill-luck was to enter 
when Don Santiago had to give up work for a time, 
through ill health, handing over his class to the 
cdleague who had such a name for ferocity that 
young De Fereda felt like one doomed to exposure 
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in a sdicdastic areDa before the moat formidable of 
bulls. Had he then read the Odysaey, he thinks, he 
could not have failed to compare to the Cyclops 
cave that class-room where Don Bemabi sat at a 
green table between two rows of captives. Even 
though safe^conducted by his father, the boy could 
hardly look this monster in the face, at whose hand he 
saw a whalebone stick, with handle and ferule of 
silver, and a whole armoury of rods of different sizes, 
besides other instruments of torture. For once, after 
being duly entered as a victim, he came safe out of 
the den, and with a dubious hint of comfort from his 
father that he might be taken away if the master 
turned out to be as barbarous as he had the name of 
being. But it was no comfort to hear from his class* 
mates that their tyrant ''could not abide'' the banners 
handed over to him through the absence of his 
colle^[ue. When he had such a name for being 
formidable to his own flock, how would those out* 
siders fare whom he could not abide I 

Next day this new boy entered the cave all defence* 
less, and soon learned how well Don Bemab^ deserved 
his evil fame. Not being able to hear all his classes 
himself, the master, after Jesuit models, ingeniously 
divided this labour among the pupils, each acting in 
turn as ** taker " to another, whose slightest slip he was 
bound to keep account of; and it seemed a refinement 
of cruelty that the best of friends were usually set to 
play inquisitor on each other, yet durst not give a 
falsely favourable rqxtr^ since die ddmint had tricks 
for bringing both to book in case of suspicion. When 
all had '^aakV he went round to collect the reporta. 
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'' So-and-So, how many ? ** Two mistakes would pass ; 
but over three was the signal for immediate execution ; 
and six — eight — ^ten was warrant for putting the 
shortcomer into the claws of a wild beast 

Not that he raged wildly, like some scholastic 
tyrants. The worst of this torturer was his seldom 
losing his temper. His face was like ivory; his voice 
hard and dry; and his severities smarted the more 
for being inflicted apparently in cold blood, sometimes 
with the bitter sauce of satirical waggery. Now and 
again the boys believed that his brow was more 
heavily charged with thunder, the sign of which 
would be his taking snuff with unusual greediness, as 
Boyer's bad days were announced by the wearing of 
his ''passey" wig. To relieve his feelings in such 
moods, Don Bemab^ had a preserve of half a dozen 
dunces, on whom he could always be sure of 
opportunity for working off his wrath. Our author 
describes how, after the master had gone round 
among the *' takers" and ^' taken," inflicting whacks 
and sneers freely as usual, he would call on one of 
those unfortunates to construe, who gave himself up 
for lost at the very sound of his name. With shaking 
knees and stammering voice, the boy read out badly 
what he would translate still worse. Glaring at him 
askance, his hands crossed behind his back, one 
holding his snufi*-box, the other his whalebone stick, 
Don Bemab^ walked up and down the room, drawing 
always nearer and nearer his fascinated victim. Not a 
word did he say by way of fault-finding or correction, 
till an exclamation, winged by a sardonic grin, burst 
forth as the first flash of the storm. ^ Go on, pumpkin 
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head I " he bade, with the effect of dumfounding the 
pupil, who stammered out more and more scandalous 
blunders, while the master closed upon him like a 
cat on a mouse, refreshing himself for punishment by 
a pinch of snuff, and taking a firm grasp of his weapon. 

The first blow was with the snuff-box on the head; 
the second, with the book or the handle of the stick, 
was at the nose ; then came a hail of whacks on the 
cheeks, the ribs, the stomach, till the poor fellow, 
doubling himself up, presented a fleshy target for 
cuts, which the dimine plied with fearsome calmness, 
uttering no rebuke, but perhaps, *" Does Pasce capeilas 
mean ' Peace in the hair,' then ? ** In the same tone, 
he called on the '' next boy I " for a repetition of the 
same scene. Yet again he had fits of working himself 
to such vigorous fury as to fall upon the whole class, 
laying about him till he had used up his sheaf of rods, 
after which he could make a weapon of a small 
bookstand having as markers cords weighted with 
lead balls. The boys themselves had the duty of 
providing rods for their own backs ; and their master 
was known to break the whole supply over one of 
them by way of proving that they were not good 
ones. One gathers that he had no r^ular, time- 
honoured forms of punishment, but used all his 
instruments in turn, according to whim. 

Young Jos^ de Pereda has to say for himself that 
he was scared into leamii^ so well as to come in only 
for those general castigations ; but he suffered from 
the horror and the terror of continual tortures. The 
lad sitting next him was a Smike, upon whom this 
Squeers had his will, a fisher-boy hardly able to spell, 
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but sent to learo Latin at the whim of hia uncle^ a 
priest passing for little better than mad. It was 
simple martyrdom for so incapable a scholar, whose 
homy hands were made to bleed daily, the fortitude 
with which he bore his punishments only provoking 
the executioner to lay on harder. The half-witted 
priest came regularly to inquire how his nephew was 
getting on ; and, on hearing a bad report, treated him 
to fresh thrashing at home. Before a month was out, 
this hopeless student went off to sea^ as must have 
been the end of many of Don Bernab^'s pupila 

And now we may well be surprised to hear that, 
out of school, that scholastic monster was '^ the best 
of men," gentle, courteous, easily pleased, and to 
be taken in by a child. He kept boarders, to 
whom he was most friendly and fatherly, unless 
when lessons had to be dealt with* In teaching 
alone, he became possessed by a demon of brutality, 
which was his way of driving on his classes. He 
never spared himself any more than his scholars; 
and if he sent one to spend a day in confinement, 
he would cut short his own meal to turn this 
csq>tivity to pedagogic profit For some years of 
his youth he had been a soldier, risen to the rank 
of seigeant» like Alarcon's schoolmaster; thus had 
he acquired the notion of drilling schoolboys as 
if they were recruits, who in those days suffered 
such a rough licking into shape. 

When the Institute of Santander came to be re- 
modelled after modem ideas, poor Don Bemab^ was 
like a tiger with its claws cut He could not onder« 
stand education without blows and bloodshed. But 
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he stuck to his post till the cholera seized him in 
the schoolroom, and he went home to die, not un- 
wept by some who had suffered sorely at his 
hands. 

On his side, Don BemaM might have pleaded 
that the youth of Santander were a rough crew, 
as appears from various hints scattered through 
the writings of that old pupil. In the Institute 
there was one class of Maiinos^ lads destined to 
the sea, who prided themselves on not taking off 
their hats to the masters; only one master, indeed, 
could tame this den of lions ; and the beadle would 
rather have any other job than that of locking 
them up in ''Na 11" after one of their mutinous 
outbreaks. 

Santander, we are told, has grown much civilised 
in the last half century; but in those days there 
were regular pitched battles with stones between the 
youngsters of different quarters, who sometimes 
launched out into the bay for a naval combat 
From various allusions in De Pereda's works, we 
gather how his schoolfellows were not so much 
afraid of their Don Bemab^ but that they played 
truant now and then, giving Latin the slip to join 
the tarry and scaly fisher lads in bouts of boating, 
bathing, and mischief. As for these amphibious 
rascallions of the port, what a want of schooling 
was their lot may be seen from the same author's 
romance, Sotiiesa^ in which are depicted a charitable 
priest's hopeless attempt at bringing some of them 
into decency and order. 

S 
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in. 

No account of Spanish schools would be charact^* 
istic thftt ^ not preseot a dericul seminary, and 
such a on«i appears in a little book by Don A. F« 
Martinez^ Pinceladas, or sketches firom hia nativt 
Aaturiaa province. Here he wa& at school io the 
convent of Celc^io, and is reminiscently enthwiastk 
about the sun that gilded his youthful horizon, m 
well as thQ hills and hoadland^ c^ that fugged coe^t : 
dtstaoce lends ^achantmeat to his recollection of 
glgomy cloistora peopled with black^robed figures; 
he recalls with pleasure Qven the aasal voice of 
Father Sebastian bidding him stay in to copy 
tho kfison eight tisoes ov^, with threat of «a extra 
copy for each mistake in ^)eUing. And thQ«gh» 
thfough the^t sterik teacher of I^tiii» he often lost 
thft cvenii^ig wiJk that soema to have been main 
r^rwtton of these youog cenobitqs^ he grew ui^ 
to be grateful for the discipline that kept hm fiNm 
dreaming away his teens^ as futiure awthota gietlt 
a«d so^lU are too apt to da 

After all, indeed, tUa writer has little wor^i telUne^ 
us of scbool esqieriencei beyond one mo^g inddeat 
that see9»s a link between Sancho Panza and Tom 
Browa Among his school«feUows was the son of 
a marquis, who fiom the first took a very high and 
mighty attitude cm the scoce of his Uue blood 
The otjber lads» naturally, resented his airs of 
aloofness, and, when these did not w^ar offi a plot 
was laid for humbling the marquuiufs pride. The 
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acene was to be a cave on the 8ea«shore» by which 
their promenade would take them. The victim 
was tricked into expecting a treat to be given here, 
in his honour, and out of his own lordly purse he 
bribed the porter for carrying on in advance a 
bulky bundle supposed to contain materials for 
the surreptitious picnic. It would be more difficult 
to hoodwink the priestly shepherd who drove them 
out to recreation, but luckily for the design, this 
duty fell to the turn of the professor of philosophy, 
who had the weak point of being easily tempted 
into a rapture of argument, blinding him to all 
sublunary considerations. 

The conspirators were no small urchins, but 
apparently in the highest class, or at least well 
on in their teens. When the procession filed forth 
from the convent gate, two of the most glib talkers 
had been told off* to engage the reverend philosopher 
in a discussion on immortality that soon set him 
distinguishing, dogmatising^ and denouncing with 
such absorbing interest that he kept no eye on 
the friskings of his flock. The rest of the plotters 
hurried on ahead to that cave, none more briskly 
than the lordling, who looked forward to a grateful 
change from the plebeian austerity of convent fare. 
But once inside the cave, his flattering companions 
suddenly threw oB the mask of friendliness. Seized 
by rough hands, the poor marquesito saw the picnic 
bundle unpacked to disclose two of the biggest 
blankets that could be filched from their dormitories. 
One of them was fcwthwith stretched in sixteen 
willing hands, and the young aristocrat found 
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himself being jerked up in the air to a chorus of 
derision. 

"Up with him!" 

" Now his lordship is high in the world ! " 

"But he does not stay long!" 

" For God's sake — ^you are killing me ! " screamed 
their victim in his grotesque sprawlings. 

"Don't be afraid, my lord marquis!" bawled his 
pitiless tormentors, soon reinforced, for the second 
blanket had now been rigged out by another gang, 
who were loudly demanding their turn. 

"Over with him here!" And over he flew, 
catapulted into the hands of fresh foes; then his 
upward pitchings were varied by tossings from 
blanket to blanket, while as thus he "went from 
Herod to Pilate," the whole crew grew more 
vehement and uproarious in their sport, till the 
living ball played with so merrily had hardly a 
cry left in his body. But at last came relief. 

"Knaves! Rascals! I see you!" panted a fat 
figure at the entrance of the cave; and to the 
rescue appeared their reverent guardian, who, after 
silencing his sly opponents in dispute, had woke up 
to suspect some mischief in the wind. 

Now it was the turn of the tormentors to be 
abashed. The breathless Marquesito found peace 
on the ground, and what satisfaction he might take 
from hearing the thunders of outraged authority 
pealed forth against those blanketeers. On him, 
it is recorded, the lesson was not thrown away. 
He mended his manners from that day, or if ever 
he showed a touch of hauteur, a hint would be 
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enough to inspire scholastic modesty. * What I do 
you not remember the Cave of the Blankets ? " — ^by 
which name, says our author, this cave was hence- 
forth known in the annals of the school. 

But himself and his fellow-tricksters had also sore 
cause to remember that prank. The end of it for 
them was "tremendous scoldings, penitent fastings, 
double lessons, locking up in cells, in a word, all." 
One lad, the ringleader, fared worst, for, as it is 
quaintly expressed, "some lashes went astray that 
happened to M\ in with his ribs.'* But, though such 
a to-do was made about the matter, the story- 
teller lets out a hint that tossing in a blanket was 
not an unheard-of discipline in Spanish schools, as, 
indeed, in others of old days, when we read how 
Cardinal Mazarines nephew was accidentally killed 
thus by his school-fellows. 

Corporal punishment has been banished from 
Spanish schools in our day; but till then all the 
slight peeps we get into them leave an impression 
that Solomon's approval of the rod was well 
endorsed there much later than the date when 
Sancho Panza had three thousand three hundred 
lashes quoted to him as a schoolbo/s fair monthly 
allowance, or when the author of Fray GeruiuUo 
can speak of his hero as a lucky lad, who got 
well through five ytzxs* schooling with little more 
than four hundred floggings. Spartan callousness 
is suggested by certain traits in Spanish character 
— ^the national love of bull-fighting, and the unspeak- 
able cruelties wreaked on French prisoners in the 
Peninsular War. Spain is also a conservative 
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Gountty, v^ere the old .scholastic tradition would 
linger, as it did in England, when Gibbon^ not to 
speak of much later authors, could speak of a school 
as "a cavern of fear and sorrow." Sir Walter 
Besant is very emphatic in connecting the brutality 
of our laws> a century ago^ with the harshness of 
public school discipline. 

We are apt to be scandalised by the martinet 
methods of old-fashioned teachers ; but there is one 
thing to be remembered in all those accounts of 
painful school-life. Men who write books, especially 
those who write about themselves, from St Augustine 
downwards, are very likely to have been more thin- 
skinned in mind and body than the average of 
their school-fellows, and do not therefore present 
the matter in a fair light The majority of boys 
would soon grow more or less hardened to what 
was an everyday experience, and whatever might 
be the effect on their character, tiiey were not, 
perhaps, more unhappy than a softer generation 
whose troubles take a more refined form. The 
shadow of the rod seems not to have much clouded 
that '' sunshine of the breast " ; and the smart was 
in time followed by a glow of oiim metninissi juvabit 
satisfaction* One remembers Thackera/s descrip- 
tion of a dinner-party of old gentlemen chucklii^ 
over the memory of their Eton flo^ngs. These 
fathers would not so often have sent their sons to 
the old school if their own school days had been 
unbearably miserable. Perhaps, could we strike a 
balance of feelings, we should find the ordinary 
boy's temperature of happiness standing at no lower 
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point of brisk blood heat in those hard old days 
than in one to which stripes are a rarer terror. 

But whether schoolboys of old were the better 
or the worse for learning to stand frequent punish- 
ments, it is pretty clear that the schoolmasters 
suffered from a stigma on their vocation. Apart 
(torn the demoralising effect on some characters of 
facilities for playing the bully without blame, the 
whole of an honourable profession was belittled and 
made ridiculous by what seemed the most striking 
feature of its duty. We need not go further than 
Don Quixote or Gil Bias to see how men of the 
world looked down on teachers, whose daily task 
was to whip idle and careless boys; and tiiat makes 
a different question from whether the pupils might 
or might not be impiovod by whipping. 



A DANISH BOYHOOD. 



I. 

I HAVE cast about in vain for a full account of 
Swedish or Norw^an boyhood in modem times. 
There are some passages to this effect, indeed, in 
the stories of the late Zachary Topelius, not so well 
known as they should be in England. But that 
Helsingfors professor, though he wrote in Swedish, 
was a Russian subject, and his scene is Finland. 
A novel of August Strindberg, that reads like quasi- 
autobiography, has several glimpses at school days in 
Sweden, yet not enough to make a connected pano- 
rama. The wide-horizoned M. Andrd Laurie furnishes 
us with a French story of Swedish school-life, in 
which a blameless hero is conducted from a model 
village school to the University of Upsala, with due 
note of Swedish gymnastics and much praise for 
the slojd system of manual working, which, by the 
way, was taught to me half a century ago without 
being recommended by a foreign name. But after 
seeing how M. Laurie dealt with an English school, 
we may be shy of taking him for an authority on 
any nation except his own. 
Another French writer, M. Le Roux, admires the 

S80 
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hygienic merits of Norwegian schools, the way in 
which they are wanned, lighted, and provided with 
baths, and is struck by the care with which those 
bom sailors, their pupils, are trained to the use of 
tools as if any of them might be destined to play 
Robinson Crusoe on a desert island; but he is not 
so sure what to say as to the custom of boys and 
girls sitting tc^ether on the same school benches. 
Some girl, if not some boy, must have written re- 
miniscences of this bi-sexual school-life, which could 
not fail in novel interest, as, for instance, an account 
of long holiday excursions on the shi^ or huge snow- 
shoes, that serve for skating over mountains as well 
as lakes. Then the sledging, the boating, the swim- 
ming; the frank independence of Norwegian youth; 
its frequent zeal for study under difficulties, should 
all help to a picture of no slight attraction if I knew 
where to look for such a one drawn from life, but 
have found nothing beyond tantalising hints in the 
early life of Nansen. 

From Denmark, however, we have a story to our 
purpose in the memoirs of Henry Steffens, who was 
a Danish schoolboy, yet not much of a Dane. His 
family came from Holstein, the German province of 
Denmark, now part of Germany. He was bom at 
Stavanger, in Norway, which then belonged to the 
Danish crown. In after life he became best known 
as a German professor and writer. But on the island 
of Zealand, in the neighbourhood of Copenhagen, 
were spent his school days, of which he gives almost 
a volume of reminiscences, going to show how school- 
life here was much the same as elsewhere. 
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Our author's father served as surgeon in the 
Danish army, allowed to eke out his pay by private 
practice at the various posts to which he might be 
ordered Dr Steffens found himself stationed in 
Norway when Henry was bom, I773» second of a 
family of half-a-do2en ; and the child's earliest re- 
collections were of those picturesque fiords now 
visited by all Europe. In his seventh year tiie 
father was transferred from Drontheim to Elstnore, 
a journey which the parents made in the depth of 
winter with their two eldest sons, the rest being 
left behind to follow under charge of a maid, who 
did not reach the new home till next summer^ after 
months of miserable anxiety for their mother. 

That long) Xxymg journey by sledges, upset over 
and over again in the deep snow, then by sea, had 
almost killed the mother, who was a delicate woman, 
and soon became a constant invalid, for the most 
part confined to bed. The youngsters, then, were 
allowed to run about much as they pleased, with little 
interference from their robust and austere &Uier, who, 
a disciple of Rousseau, had quite Spartan notions of 
education, especially as to the use of cold water. He 
made his children roll naked in the snow ; when the 
snow melted he would pump upon them by way 
of bath; and at the z%t of four they were taught 
to swim by the rough method of being thrown into 
the sea. So these boys turned out well fit to hold 
their own among the fishermen's sons with whom 
they knocked about the shore, bathing, boatin^^ 
quarrelling, and amphibiously making themselves as 
much at home with shell'-fish and seawcod as more 
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carefully brought up children are with toys and 
picture books. 

Their father was too busy to punish them when 
they gave trouble; but the maid had charge to 
keep an account of their delinquencieSi which from 
time to time came to be settled by a general 
castigation, taken as a dose of moral medicine. 
Another stem parent of that period is reported, in 
the memoirs of M. Quinet, as calling in a sort of 
policeman to whip the children all round twice a 
week, whether they deserved it or na Such sore 
moments seem to Henry to have been the only 
hitches in his happiness at a time when, as he 
congratulates himself, little boys were not much 
shut up in schoolrooms, even if they had to t>ear 
rough handling at home. 

But a doctor's son could not altogether escape 
schooling; and he was first sent to a private school, 
kept in one room by a funny little man and his more 
formidable wife, who made cleanliness the main point 
of their teaching. This couple spent nearly half the 
school-time in examining the hands of their fifty 
pupils and smacking those that were dirty; then, for 
the rest, Henry could take things easy, having already 
mastered about as much as was taught here: He 
was a precocious boy, who had taken kindly to 
reading, like so many destined to turn out authors ; 
but, like others of the sort, he would be apt to kick 
at tasks not to his taste. 

So it proved when he passed on to the Latin school 
of Elsinore. Our clever boy had no more love than 
stupid ones for catechism, grammar, Greek alphabet. 
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and such dry matters, to be got painfully by heart. 
For a year or two, indeed, he let himself be coaxed 
on over these stumbling-blocks by a considerate 
teacher ; but the master of the next class was by no 
means so friendly, and with him Henry soon fell out. 
No wonder, by the boy's own story, which is that one 
morning he came without his lesson, then thought to 
make all right by frankly confessing that he had 
neglected it, and promising to have it next day. 
That was hardly the sort of excuse to pass muster in 
a school like this, where the boys in play-time, we 
are told, would practice standing ''palmies" to harden 
their hands against the strokes of a birch rod which 
it was the duty of trusted seniors to make up as an 
instrument of correction, but they took care to split 
the twigs first, so that, when tied together, a rod 
should give the more clash and the less smart. 
The master said nothing for the moment, his custom 
being to save up executions for the end of school- 
time. Henry supposed he had got off, certainly so 
when at noon he was sent to fetch the rod from the 
master's house upstairs, this commission being usually 
given to a boy who might think himself most safe 
from punishment But, to his indignation, he was 
now made to feel it for the first time since he came 
to school; and that infliction, he declares, whipped 
him out of the paradise of his trustful childhood, 
which seems strange after what he tells us of the 
home discipline. 

Hitherto, he says, he had prided himself on being 
a good boy ; but from that day he took to being idle 
and obstinate out of spite to his teacher. Scolding 
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and punishment were thrown away on him; he had 
made up his mind not to learn under this harsh 
pedant Things went from bad to worse between 
them, till one day the master lost his temper to the 
point of drag^ng Henry by the hair, flinging him 
down and kicking him, a scene interrupted by the 
entry of the Rector. The scandalised headmaster 
beckoned this subordinate away, leaving his class to 
triumph over the belief that their tyrant in turn was 
going to ''catch it" But the efiect on his sensitive 
victim was a sudden reaction of feeling. He pitied 
the poor man in his confusion and abashment, and 
repented of his own obstinacy, by no means sure, 
indeed, that he was not to be punished yet by his 
father or the Rector. After consultation, these 
authorities agreed to leave the boy to himself, the 
hot-tempered teacher no doubt getting a strong hint 
as to his conduct 

This plan worked well, for now Heniy took 
another turn, laying himself out to be the most 
industrious boy in the class, so successfully that he 
left it with a prize, a very dull book on theology, 
which he never read, but was enormously proud of. 
This was evidently the sort of boy more easily to be 
led than driven, after the manner of schoolmasters of 
the old school Though he did not take to erudite 
theological treatises, already he proved capable of 
religious impressions, stirred in him by the funerab 
which it was these schoolboys' duty to accompany as 
choristers, like the German Kurrendeknaben. 

But the best part of what he learned at Elsinore, 
he thinks, was not picked up on the school benches. 
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To an open«eyed )Foungster it was an education to 
Uve on such a saa front, looking over die Cattegat, 
tliat highway of international commefce, and across 
to the Swedish hills, where Helstngborg lay so near 
Aat its foreign houses and gardens could be plainly 
seen. Every day there were fresh ships to be 
watched, showing the flags of all kingdoms, which 
Ae boy came to distinguish, and even to make a 
good guess at a ship's nationality by her build. 
Sometimes it would be a war-like fleet that sailed 
proudly by, exchanging salutes with the castle, 
to waken echoes in an active imagination^ Some- 
times hundreds of vessels would be wind-bound 
together; then a breeze springing up, they spread 
their wings and were off to all parts of the wonderful 
world. Again, a storm mig^t play havoc before the 
bo/s eyes ; once an English ship was wrecked in 
front of his father's house, and its crew got on 
shore in the garden, but could give no satisfactory 
account of themselves in their incomprehensible 
language. Sailors, speaking many tongues, were 
daily to be seen in the streets, exciting his curiosity, 
even if he did not understand them. He never lost 
the chance of going on board a Danish ^ip and 
hearing the men's tales of strange sights and perilous 
adventures. The father, indeed, had in his youth 
voyaged far, and had yams of his own to spin by 
the fireside, so on all hands was fostered the son's 
longing to see the world and its peoples, with which, 
meantime, he grew ideally familiar in day dreams. 
Ships and sailors made lively illustrations for the 
books c^ travel that were his favourite reading; and 
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I from them lie gained with de%ht better in^ressiona 

I of geography than were printed on his memory 

, at school under fear of the rod. 

Sometliiiig of history, too, he learned without 
books. One of his father's patients was a general 
who had seen and read much of the wars of that 
troubled century; and through the doctor^s report of 
chats with this gouty veteran, Henry picked up, at 
second-hand, a good deal of information which 
whetted his appetite for more. The great event in 
the world then was Britain's vain struggle with her 
revolted American cdonies ; and he remembers the 
joyful day when all the shipping in the roads lay 
decked out in honour of a peace that was like the 
birthday of the giant young republic From a very 
old lady he knew on holiday visits in the country, 
who had a still older mother's memories to go on as 
well as her own, he heard more than a centuiy of 
romantic scandal about the DaniA court, whose 
annalsy indeed, had been rather too scandalous for 
juvenile ears. A monument of his country's history 
was always before him in its royal fortress of 
Elsinore, that frowns over the gate of the Baltic, to 
our eyes rather than to this boy's, haunted by the 
ghost of Hamlet A more authentic and recent 
tragedy must have been known to him, the story of 
that Etoish queen and English princess, brought to 
shameful condemnation, said to have been saved 
from the scaffold by the British ambassador, who, 
oo his own responsibility, sheltered her beneath 
the shield of England, then awaited in doubt his 
government's ofmii^Mi of this bold step, which 
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came emphatically in form of the Order of the 
Bath. 

Outside of the town the ro3ral family had another 
palace, to which belongs one of Henry's early 
recollections. The queen dowager and ex-regent 
paying a visit here, the master of his first school 
had taken all the pupils among a crowd assembled 
in the grounds to pay their respects. Henry fancied 
that a queen must be something fairy-like, grand 
and golden above common folk. In his impatient 
excitement, he had broken away from the teacher's 
charge, and pressing towards a group of ladies, he 
asked one of them, ** Where is the queen ? " " Look 
at me," said she, raising the small boy's face ; " I am 
the queen." He was almost as much disappointed as 
frightened, while the poor schoolmaster stood aloof 
in sore alarm, seeing one of his pupils take such a 
liberty and believing the queen offended; but she 
patted the boy kindly, asked his name, and dismissed 
him with the disenchanting knowledge that a queen 
might be much like any other old lady. 



11. 

In Henry Steffens' twelfth year his father was 
transferred from Elsinore to Roeskilde, an ancient 
cathedral city not far off. It stood in a deep bay 
of the Catt^at, environed by a picturesque and fertile 
country where the boys could count eighteen church 
towers from the garden of their new home. This 
somewhat decayed little city, once seat of the Danish 
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kings, had old historic associations to feed our 
young dreamer's fancy. He soon took to reading 
Danish history, all the more eagerly that he found 
there the names of men whose blood ran in his own 
veins. On his mother's side he belonged to the 
family of Bang — ^not a very romantic name to 
English ears — ^whose ancestors had played a con- 
spicuous part in days of Denmark's dim greatness. 
Even the school at which he now found himself 
had known stirring scenes within and about its 
walls. This was the cathedral school of Roeskilde, 
a great, vaulted hall divided by partitions into five 
class-rooms. The boys made part of the cathedral 
establishment They had to attend the services as 
choristers, whether tuneful or not ; but could usually 
slip away before the sermon to amuse themselves 
in the churchyard, which was their chief playground 
On certain days of the week a scholar, taken in 
turn, had the task of reading a prayer in the choir, 
all alone, at six in the morning. Our Henry 
welcomed this eerie function, and willingly under- 
took it for other boys who did not love early rising. 
It kindled his romantic disposition to enter this dark, 
silent fane, lit only here and there by a taper before 
some kneeling devotee; to pass up the cold aisles 
among dim masses of stone, the graves of kings 
and heroes; to mount into the chancel through its 
barred gate, unlocked by a verger who would light 
candles enough to make the shadows visible, then 
the boy hardly knew for his own that tremblii^ voice 
raised in the sanctuary of the dead. Often tears 
rolled down his cheeks, he could not tell why ; yet 

T 
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there was a strange pleasure to him in this stirring 
of heart It is only in elastic youth that the sensitive 
soul loves to hug melancholy emotions, wliich in 
age are not so readily to be shaken off. 

With his school work he was less well satisfied. 
Unlike an idle dunce, this pupil's complaint was of 
being put . into too low a class at first But even 
when advanced, it was only to the same dull drill 
in declensions and conjugations, which sickened 
him of Ovid and Cicero for life. Our cleverling 
does not explain how one is to master Latin without 
parsing and learning by heart; but sure he is that 
he sought for bread at his teachers' hands and was 
fed with stones. He boasts that he always under- 
stood the sense of an author better than his school- 
fellows ; perhaps his master could have told us how 
hard it was to chain down this receptive mind to 
the grammatic niceties that are, or were, a schoWs 
business and a schoolmaster's stock-in-trade. A 
little dry history was taught, he says, in the least 
interesting and profitable way. Theology took the 
form of Latin Catechism, which stuck in the throat of 
a boy precociously sensitive to religious impressions. 
There was no attempt at teaching the science which 
would be his true vocation* The best of this schocrf 
was its frequent holidays, giving him fi-eedom to 
wander about the country and cultivate that love 
of nature which bq^an to open up in him as a master 
passion. He tells us how he had an eye, not only 
for the blossoms of spring and the leafy underwoods 
that are the chief beauty of Zealand, but for the 
storms and the hard winter of that northern coast ; 
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I and even the rainy da)^, so frequent in Denmark, 

! revealed treasures of their own to him upon barren 

moors and wastes of sand-downs. Gladly he would 
leave his play to roam alone through scenes that 
opened out for him their varied secrets, whisper- 
ing to him thoughts ''too deep for tears/' and 
prompting his fancy with dreams of distant r^ons 
lit up by ** the light that never was on sea or 
land" 

Solitary rambles, day-dreaming, love of reading, 
hatred of dry lessons, what are these but signs of the 
budding author ? Scarcely in his teens, from reading 
Fielding and Richardson, famous over Europe then, 
he took to scribbling stories of his own, and to 
putting together a manuscript weekly newspaper that 
had success in the family circle. Charged to bring 
home from church some report of the sermon for his 
sick mother, he ventured to compose sermons, too, 
which the pious invalid took for good gospel; he 
even began to write a church history, which, starting 
with Adam, came down as far as Samuel, whereas 
most of his precocious novels did not get far beyond 
the beginning. He remembers with what joy he 
read the Booh of the Maccabees. It seemed as if this 
bo/s main interest in life were to be religion ; and 
his happy mother hoped to live long enough to see 
him on the way to a pulpit Perhaps his masters 
were not so confident of such a scholar's turning out 
a credit to them. But in school-life, also, he was 
showing himself no ordinary thoughtless boy, willing 
^ to take things as he found them, and to reverence 
custom blindly. 
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At this school, as at others, superiority of rank 
had tended to tyranny. The (bix boy of each 
class and division was, in his way, an unofficial 
prefect, to whom the rest allowed authority. The 
chief power, however, was naturally in the hands 
of the highest class, who, in a body, held them- 
selves above the others, and exercised over them 
a rough jurisdiction that often degenerated into 
bullying. It was high treason, of course, to appeal 
to the masters in such a case. Had this been an 
English public school of the period, Henry StefTens 
might have seen more of bullying. As it was, he 
kept pretty clear of the upper boys' oppression, the 
main scene of which was the churchyard, when most 
of the school would assemble for play an hour before 
school-time. There is some hint of naughty tricks 
played in this hour, and of the lower fellows being 
set to stand cave. The bullying could not have 
been very bad, since to escape it one had simply 
to stay away till school began, as Henry did, 
who usually spent this hour at his lessons. Yet 
sometimes he came early enough to see small boys 
ill-used and hectored over in a fashion that made his 
heart swell within him, like Moses when his brethren 
were burdened and smitten by the Egyptians. 

Henry was himself dux of his division, but all his 
sympathies went with the oppressed. Fired by 
indignation, he gathered together the eight heads of 
the junior classes, and proposed to them a revolt 
against their tyrants. These minor Titans he 
describes as ''trembling'' before such an audacious 
idea, but in the end allowing themselves to be carried 
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away by his eloquence into a conspiracy against the 
Olympus of the senior class. Their excitement 
spread; the plot grew formally organised through 
the lower part of die school, and the day was fixed 
when they should rise to strike a united blow for 
freedom. 

But such secrets are hard to keep, especially 
among juvenile conspirators. The threatened seniors 
got wind of what was brewing, and Henry Steflfens 
was betrayed to them as ringleader. Their first act 
of repression seems more vigorous than discriminat- 
ing. One mornings as Henry was about to start for 
school, his )rounger brother, who had gone on before, 
came running home in tears, white as death, blood 
streaming from a wound on his head, a hurt so much 
be)rond the every-day cuts and bruises of boyish 
roughness, that he had been escorted by a wondering 
and pitying crowd. The father, who usually left his 
sons to get out of their own scrapes as best they 
could, was now naturally furious, as the mother was 
horrified, to see their boy in such a plight When he 
got out of him what had happened, ordering Henry 
to stay at home, Dr Steflfens went oflfwith the victim 
to lay a complaint before the Rector. 

Next day Henry returned to school to find it 
pervaded by a general air of silent apprehension. 
School-fellows held aloof from him as source of the 
storm which brooded over theoL The upper class 
did not appear that day, when all the classes were 
out of gear, and nothing was said or done about 
the matter that filled all thoughts and whispers. 
But next day the dread Rector brought the whole 
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school together for a solemn act of justice. He 
began by mildly rebuking the conspiracy, blaming 
its authors for not having sought the masters' help, 
yet admitting that they had grievances to redress; 
then he turned his full indignation against the lad 
who had so brutally chastised Henr/s brother. This 
bully was now publicly flog^d with such severity 
that all the other boys wept, so Henry says, and he 
himself felt every resounding blow go to his own 
heart, conscious of having stirred up a sensation 
the like of which had never excited the school in 
his time. 

Young Steffens' broken head healed sooner than 
the resentment of this affair. The severe public 
execution had inspired such awe that open bullying 
was checked for a time; but the Steffens family 
had to bear black looks and sly malice. One night, 
in the dusk, Dr Steffens had nearly tripped over a 
string stretched in his way, as was believed, by some 
of those spiteful lads. Henry himself was protected 
against their violence by a great giant of an Ice- 
lander, one of his class-fellows, who had made friends 
with him, and now came forward as a serviceable 
bodyguard for our yoMng stirrer of insurrection. But 
so much ill-will, distrust, and discomfort had come 
of the whole business, that before the unpleasantness 
began to die out, the boy was glad to be taken 
away from this school, through his father's fresh 
transference to an appointment at the capital 
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III. 

In Henry Steffens' long-winded story we have seen 
little of ordinary school-life, the clearest point being 
that he was not much of a schoolboy. When 
his family moved to Copenhagen, we might expect 
to learn more of the manners and customs of Danish 
boys ; but no such thing. Instead of being sent to 
school here^ the Steffens sons were put under a 
tutor to be prepared for the University. Their first 
tutor judged Henry such a poor sdiolar that he 
pronounced a classical education thrown away on 
him. That is how your ugly ducklings may be 
misunderstood. His eldest brother, who had been 
looked on at home as the dunce of the family, was 
made a cadet of, then once he got to the mathe- 
matical studies of the military academy, turned out 
the best pupil of his class. 

A new tutor, engaged for the younger brothers, 
was a sort of Danish Dominie Sampson, old, poor 
and shabby, not to say dirty, who lived in a dark 
little back room, stinking of bad tobacco, kept from 
starvation by casual jobs of teaching. He hardly 
spoke his own mother tongue like an educated man, 
but he was well versed in Latin and Greek, as taught 
in schools, and he devoted himself heartily to the 
task of coaching these boys for their matriculation. 
Henry, for his part, piqued by the first tutor's scorn 
of his abilities, now went to work with a will, then, 
what with his own injlustry and his tutor's, after two 
or three years, passed the university examination 
creditably. The out-at-dbows tutor had been more 
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anxious about this ordeal than were his hopeful 
pupils. It seems he had thought of drowning himself 
in case of failure; and the news of their success was 
such a shock to him that he fell ill of it in his dirty 
den. To him it was indeed a piece of good fortune, 
for the boy's uncle. Professor Bang, a man of weight 
at the University, revrarded him by some sort of 
humble collie fellowship, which, after all, did not 
prevent this snuffy son of the muses from falling back 
into disreputable misery. 

Henry's path seemed now clear to the pulpit, for 
which he had been preparing himself by a smattering 
of Hebrew. But all this time he had been develop- 
ing in directions unsuspected by his parents. At 
Copenhagen he saw more of the world, and, through 
his mother's high-placed relations, something of 
society. The multifarious life of a great city opened 
his mind ; the sight of ships and sailors again excited 
his imagination. Access to libraries and scientific 
collections gave him new interests. He took keenly 
to collecting for himself shells, corals, fossils, and 
mineral specimens of all sorts, and found friends 
to encourage him in this pursuit He b^[an also to 
write verses, as sooner or later a certain kind of boy 
will do for a time. 

Thus in different ways this youngster wandered 
off the track marked out for his future prc^ess. 
He had soothed his mother's death-bed by agreeing 
to her dying wish that he should be a clergyman; 
but before long he found that priesthood would be 
treason to his real self. When the day came for 
him to be confirmed, that great event in the life of 
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Lutheran )routh, he felt conscious of having lost the 
orthodox fervour that so early possessed him in his 
school-time. It faded away into a strain of moral 
sentiment, somewhat unusually interwoven with the 
scientific studies that were his strongest vocation. 
After all, he turned out not the stuff preachers are 
made of, but became well known by a double 
renown, as a novelist, and as a teacher of natural 
philosophy. 

How hard it is to forecast the future, either of 
nations or individuaki One of Henry Steflfens' 
last boyish reminiscences is his father's welcoming 
the outbreak of the French Revolution. *" Children," 
he exclaimed, when he had called his sons about 
him, ")rou are to be envied for the grand, happy 
da3rs before yovL\ The blame will be your own if 
you do not succeed in winning an independent 
position for yourselves. All narrowing restriction 
of ranks, all poverty will disappear; the struggle 
will be alike free to the smallest and the greatest, 
armed with the same weapons, on the same field. 
Oh, that I were young like you I" Tears choked 
the sudden enthusiasm of the old man, who seems 
to have grown soured and disappointed in a hard 
fight through life, and stood now on the brink of 
final misfortunes. 

Henry, carried away by his father's prophecies, 
gave himself to the glowing hopes of that time 
when the fall of the Bastile seemed promise 
of a new earth. But the best known part of 
his writings b perhaps his account of the great 
campaign in which he took part twenty-five years 
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later, not less enthusiastically helpii^ to shake ofif 
from Europe the yoke of Napoleon's t)nanny that 
was the outcome of the Revolution, whose bright 
dawn would be so soon quenched in blood In 
Henry Steffens' dreamy wanderings about Elsinore^ 
the distracted shade of Ophelia might well have 
warned him, *' We know what we are, but know not 
what we may be." 



THE SCHOOLBOY ON PEGASUS. 



I HOPE it has been made clear to the reader how 
many of my schoolboy authorities turn out, so far, 
not typical or fully trustworthy, since, growing up to 
write books, they probably in youHi were somewhat 
unlike the mass of tiieir inarticulate contem- 
poraries. We have found plain hints how these 
embryo authors are apt to be sensitive in mind and 
body, already looking before, after, and about them 
in a critical spirit, often idle in the e]res of strict 
masters, too often disposed to scribble bad verses 
in their mother tongue when they ought to have 
been handling some prosy text-book. Your youth- 
ful geniuses, as in the case of )roung peoples, usually 
begin their literary course by dropping into poetry 
like Mr Silas V/egg. And, however much its 
effusions to the moon and such like may meet with 
unsympathetic mockery from rude comrades, there 
is one theme naturally presenting itself to the 
schoolboy muse, which has gained for certain of its 
productions an immortality of publication and 
imitation. The stiffness of a school classic seems 
from time immemorial to have invited the relief 
of rhyme, as well as of caricaturCi which is another 
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accomplishment of immature age. The blank pages 
of his task-book prove inviting to the tyro's first steps 
on Parnassus ; while no superfluous additions, unless 
notes of admiration, will find a place on the thrilling 
blanks of Marryat or Dumas. 

Macaulay's omniscient schoolboy knows well how 
he and the like of him are given to scribbling on 
class-books. In my day, at least, the first page of 
grammar and gradus would as often as not show 
inscriptions, which usually took the form of time- 
honoured verses, elaborately copied out in quite a 
different hand from that used for impositions, perhaps 
adorned with the meretricious art of coloured ink, 
and headed or bordered by more or less crude 
illustrations to enforce the sentiment. 

This sentiment, to the shame of human nature, 
was, in nine cases out of ten, a denunciation of 
probable thievery. Thus, in a popular example, 
chiz noust one protected one's property by the 
following cabalistic spell, below a picture of a gallows 
bird pointing its moral to the meanest capacity: — 

*^Asfiice Pierrot hung on a pole, 
All for having hunc Ubrum stole. 
Si Pierrot reddidisset^ 
Pierrot non hung/itisset** 

This has a hint of French origin, and, in fact, one 
finds French boys using almost exactly the same 
formula, which mingles the dignity of classical learn- 
ing with the freedom of the vernacular — 

^^Asfdce Pierrot pendu 
Q^i hunc Ubrum n'a pas rendu. 
Si librum reddidisset^ 
IHerrot pendu nonjuisstt.^ 
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Then it turns out that Italian schook have it 
also— 

"Aspia Pierino appeao 
Q^odkmnc Hbrum non ha rasa 
Si kuMC Ubrum ruUidisstt, 
Pierino appeao nomJuisuiJ^ 

Now, if we consider how long it is since hanging 
has been a familiar subject in France and Italy, it 
seems clear that these schoolboy macaronics are of 
some antiquity. Without being able to cite them 
beyond the books of a generation or two back, I have 
little doubt that they come down from the interna- 
tional schook of the Renaissance period, such as 
that at Basle, where a thousand pupils mingled to- 
gether, from all countries of Europe, with Latin for 
their common language. Books were more worth 
stealing then, and the gallows supplied a choice jest to 
humorists of that age. Going farther back, we may 
trace the origin of the custom to the monks, who, 
on their rare and valued manuscripts, were wont to 
write blood-curdling anathemas against mutilators, 
miscopiers, and unprincipled borrowers rather than 
open thieves — a class then not so likely to meddle 
with such mysterious goods. 

Almost all our native or naturalised book-rhymes 
harp on that same theme of probable dishonesty, 
from the appealing simplicity of 

'' Steal not this book, for lear of ahame. 
For here you aee the ownei'a name." 

with its sterner variant — 

*' Steal not this book, mine honest friend, . 
For lear the gallows be thine end." 
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or the farcical vulgarity of 

'' This book to So-and-So belongs, 
Whoever doth it steal 
Shall have his nose pulled by the tongs, 
The which will make him squeal.*' 

up to the more elaborate art of this alliterative 

verse: 

** Black is the raven, 
Black is the rook. 
Blacker is the bad, bad boy 
That steals this bookl " 

Even the el^ant lines which Mr Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse chose as his contribution to a lady's album — 

'* Tittlebat Titmouse is my name^ 
England is my nation, etc." 

— are not found forcible enough by schoolboys with- 
out an appendix describing a thief coming to his 
natural end, when he is solemnly reminded — 

" The Judge will say: 
'Where is the book you stole that day?'" 

Very rarely are a book's adventures assumed to 
be its own fault, as in the more humane humour 
of an exceptional specimen : 

" If this book should chance to roam, 
Box its ears and send it home.'* 

Still more rarely does the moral take a reflexive 
form, addressed to possible shortcomings on the part 
of its owner; but there is one such venerable 
example, quoted by De Quincey: 

"Anthony Timothy Dolthead*s book, 
God grant him grace therein to look I ** 
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It would appear that youngsters — and much the 
same thing has been observed of their elders — are 
more open-eyed to the faults of others than to their 
own. Even when stealing be not in view, the school- 
boy muse b apt to take a satiric tone of personality, 
the censoriousness of which, as usual, proves lined 
with smug self-satisfaction: 

'* Sum^ I am a gmideman; 
£/, thou art a fool; 
Estf he is the biggest ass 
Of all the boys at school" 

But such a denunciation, to have the true acid of 
unripe wit in it, must be filled out with some un- 
loved name — M. or N., as the case may be. 

One French example, indeed, is content with a 
lofty assertion of ownership : 

'' Ce tivre est 4 moi 
Comme Paris est au roL 
Je dens k mon livre, 
Gmiine le roi 4 sa ville. 
Si vous voules savoir mon nom, 
Regafdes dans le petit rood. 
Si vous voulez savoir Tann^ 
Regardez dans le petit carrft." 

This verse, indeed, is sometimes spiced by the device 
of referring the reader to such and such a page, 
whence he is sent forward to another, and so on, 
till finally his inquisitiveness may be rewarded with 
some uncomplimentary scrawl in the Poisson davrU 
school of art or literature. 

I recall only one instance in which a book is 
protected by a polite appeal to the possible finder. 
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and this is put forth by an English lady of rather 
impolite old times — 

" This book is mine, Eleanor Worcester, 
And I it lose, and you it find, 
I pray you heardly to be so kind, 
That you will take a little pain 
To see my book brought home again.** 

Another class of book-rhymes is furnished by the 
exhalings of juvenile resentment against the matter 
of an unloved volume, as in this satirical preface to 
Euclid, which one suspects of having had a more 
or less grown-up author: — 

" If there should be another Flood, 
Hither for refuge fly; 
Though the whole world should be submerged. 
This book would still be dry." 

Authorship, indeed, comes hardly into question 
in this school of verse. The original inventors of 
book-rhymes remain as obscure as the first singers 
of old ballads, who made so many names famous 
but left their own unsung. We must conceive of 
such pieces as thrown off in the rough by the 
momentary inspiration of some petty Homer, then 
imitated, with pointings and polishings, through the 
copies of many successors, that shape variations 
like those found in the local versions of " Chevy 
Chace." By-and-by a standard form comes to be 
fixed by unconscious criticism, which relishes the 
tickling and tinkling of rhyme more than smooth- 
ness of scansion, and blunt force rather than sharpness 
of pleasantries or personalities. But the popularity 
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of such verses may be claimed as showing the 
schoolbo/s nascent sense of poetry. 

Every reader who is still at school will be able 
to add further examples of a small department of 
literature that rings so many changes on the same 
primitive ideas. The most edifying inscription I 
ever saw on a school-book was mere prose, yet 
simulating somewhat the form of verse by assonance, 
alliteration, and rhythmical cadence. Its author was 
a scatter-brained urchin, who, as if conscious of his 
own weakness, never got a spick-and-span new engine 
of mental torture without copying thereon in his 
roundest hand 

RULES OF THIS BOOK. 
I. It is not to be lost 
a. It is not to be lent 

3. It is not to be torn. 

4. It is not to be dirtied. 

5. It is not to be scribbled on. 

6. It is not to be forgotten. 

7. And what it says is to be reme m bered. 

Alas I die proper motto to this volume should have 
been : Meliora probo; deteriara sequor. No book in 
the school was so often lost, torn, scribbled upon, 
dog's-eared, and generally ill-treated ; then, when it 
had got its master into trouble— as was his masterful 
way of putting the matter — he might be seen gravely 
caning it widi a pencil for not having borne in mind 
his excellent regulations. 

But I have been wandering somewhat from my 
text, which was intended to enforce the lesson that 
school rhymes, like many of the school customs 

U 
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described in this book, point to an original catholicity 
of European school-life, now broken up into so many 
sects. After publishing the above remarks in a 
periodical some years ago, any conceit that I had 
made an original suggestion as to the origin of 
book-rhymes, was rebuked by the discovery how 
German writers have put the matter beyond doubt 

The article alluded to was strangely deficient in 
instances from the schools of the Fatherland. I 
had inquired whether similar rhymes were in use 
there, but was then informed of the German juvenile 
being much too well regulated for any scribbling 
to steal a way on to his school-books. In his 
youth, one learned Lehrer admitted, some such 
disfigurements were not unknown; but the only 
example he could quote was a prosaic and practical 
one: "Stolen from N. N.ll" That, in its curt 
coming to the point, seems very un-Grerman, this 
language having been defined as one with too many 
books in it, too many pages in a book, too many 
lines in a page, too many words in a line, too many 
letters in a word, and too much ink in a letter I 

We saw, however, in Emil Frommel's reminiscences, 
how German boys of his day were not above human 
weakness in this respect Now I am supplied with 
a wealth of examples by more than one German 
scholar who has treated the subject with right German 
thoroughness and erudition, tracing it clearly back 
through the rhymes of idle boys to the anathemas on 
monkish manuscripts, that might well be revived in 
our day when books are still so apt to be stolen — 
"" borrow, the wise It call." I have not seen the 
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Pierrot formula in German, but here is a more 
terrifjring equivalent: — 

" Hie liber ut mein 
Idea nomen scripsi darein. 
Si vis hiinc iibrum stehlen, 
Ptndebis an der Kehlen ; 
Tunc viniunt die Raben 
Ei vo/mU HH eculos ausgraben. 
Tunc clatnaHs ach I ach 1 ach I 
Ubique tibi ncti gcadbalk.'' 

Frommel's rhyme in its full form conveys a series 
of awful warnings, which the English reader may 
take as an exercise in German. 

" Dieses Buch ist mir lieb, 
Wer es stiehlt, der ist ein Dieb; 
Er sei Herr oder Knecht 
Der Galgen ist sein Recht 
Kommt er in ein Haus, 
So jagt man ihn hinaus ; 
Kommt er an einen Graben, 
So fressen thn die Raben ; 
Kommt er an einen Stein 
So bricht er Hals und Bein«" 

In which curses, indeed, the schoolboy appears less 
uncharitable than some of those pious monks of old, 
who would call heaven as well as earth to judgment 
by such a stem hexameter \ 



** Non yideat Christum, qui Iibrum subtrahit istum." 

Sometimes, however, these reverend seniors lowered 
the tone of their threats to a true scholastic note — 

" Qui te furetur, in culum percutietur.** 
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tyt^ again, amused themselves by rather boyish de- 
vices like this double-edged book-inscription — 

Sor \._ «ipe«»\.^,«, script V_ 
Morte/*® superb/^*™** rapt /^ 

libri "^^ Natur 

I have dwelt on this theme of the juvenile muse 
because it takes us back to the dawn of learning, 
when one creed, one language of scholars, and one 
almost universal idea of school discipline left their 
mark on most European schools down to our own 
day. But here a different view of the subject is 
opened out We have been surveying the schoolboy 
in relation to space. It needs another volume to 
deal with the schoolboy in time, as I hope to do 
some day, if readers find the forgoing sketches 
not too much abroad of their interest 
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